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GAMBETTA.* 


BY  A  FRIEND  AND  FOLLOWER. 


I  HAVE  have  been  requested  by  the 
Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Rei'iew  to 
write  a  few  memorial  pages  on  the  great 
Democrat  and  the  great  Frenchman,  to 
whom  I  was  attached  as  much  by  the 
links  of  personal  affection  as  by  those  of 
political  opinions.  I  should  have  hesi¬ 
tated  to  do  this,  so  early  after  the  prem¬ 
ature  death  of  my  chief  and  friend, 
were  it  not  for  my  conviction  that  the 
true  story  of  his  character  and  career 
has  not  yet  been  told,  and  that  it  were 
well  it  were  told  quickly.  Among  the 
tributes  of  admiration  paid  to  his  mem¬ 
ory,  none  have  been  more  generous  than 
those  which  came  from  the  English  side 
of  the  Channel.  His  English  friends 
and  admirers  in  all  classes  of  society 

*  This  article  is  written  by  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
timate  friends  and  political  followers  of  the  late 
M.  Gambetta.  The  author  wishes  his  name 
withheld  ;  but  his  ability,  knowledge,  and  sin¬ 
cerity  are  obvious. 

New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVII.,  No.  4 


were  numerous,  and  they  have  done 
their  duty  to  his  remains.  To  those 
who  knew  him  only  by  his  public  acts, 
it  will  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
learn,  from  one  who  enjoyed  his  inti¬ 
macy,  that  English  sympathy  was  true  in 
its  instinct.  No  statesman  in  France  en¬ 
tertained  greater  esteem  and  admiration 
for  Englishmen  and  English  institutions 
than  Oambetta  ;  no  one  did  more  than 
he  to  destroy  old  prejudices  and  estab¬ 
lish  the  friendship  of  the  two  nations  on 
a  basis  of  something  more  than  words, 
and  I  do  not  fear  contradiction  when  I 
say  that  if  France  has  been  bereaved  of 
a  great  statesman  and  a  great  patriot, 
England  has  lost  in  Gambetta  a  power¬ 
ful  and  enlightened  friend. 

The  present  lines  are  written  under 
the  impression  of  deep  emotion.  Those 
who  read  them  must  therefore  excuse 
the  writer  if  they  detect  an  absence  of 
method  in  his  impressions.  They  will 
a8 
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find  therein  rather  information  as  to  the 
man  than  criticism  of  his  acts,  and  per¬ 
haps  they  will  fail  to  discover  the  amount 
of  impartiality  without  which  a  man  of 
his  breadth  and  power  cannot  be  defi¬ 
nitely  judged.  1  will  avow  at  once 
that  I  knew  Gambetta  too  well  to  be 
wholly  unprejudiced  when  his  name 
comes  under  my  pen.  In  making  this 
confession,  I  probably  indicate  one  of 
the  reasons  of  the  extraordinary  ascend¬ 
ency  Gambetta  exercised  not  only  over 
his  countrymen  but  over  all  those  whom 
he  saw  and  who  heard  him.  I  have 
often  tried  to  analyze  the  reason  of  that 
ascendency.  It  was  due  in  a  great  part, 
no  doubt,  to  his  varied  powers  of 
speech  ;  to  his  extensive  knowledge  of 
affairs  of  men  ;  to  his  insight  into 
human  character,  which  enabled  him 
instinctively  to  treat  each  man  according 
to  his  temperament.  But,  in  addition 
to  this,  he  was  endowed  by  nature  with 
the  gift  of  imparting  in  a  very  few  words 
and  as  few  moments  his  faith  to  his 
hearers.  .Another  source  of  personal 
attraction,  and  of  his  influence  over 
men,  was  that  he  was  devoid  of  prej¬ 
udice  as  to  the  opinions,  the  origin, 
and  the  bent  of  those  whom  he  met. 
Democracy,  in  his  eye,  was  not  a  sect, 
a  church— not  even  a  party  ;  it  was 
France  itself ;  it  was  the  only  form  of 
government  which  he  thought  compatible 
with  the  greatness  of  his  country  :  to 
establish  this  democracy  on  a  firm  basis, 
and  thereby  to  contribute  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  France,  he  was  ready  to  work 
with  anybody  and  everybody.  No  per¬ 
sonal  or  political  bias  could  keep  him 
from  extending  his  hand  to  a  foe  who 
would  contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
common  cause.  To  a  political  friend 
he  would  say,  “  We  cannot  govern 
France  with  one  class  and  a  limited  set 
of  men  ;  let  us  relinquish  our  prejudices 
and  accept  the  services .  even  of  those 
who  hold  an  opinion  different  from  our 
own,”  To  a  political  enemy,  "  We 
differ  in  political  creed,  but  we  have 
one  common  object — the  prosperity  and 
greatness  of  the  country.  Strive  toward 
that  object.  I  ask  no  more  of  you.” 
Hence  the  extraordinary  influence  Gam¬ 
betta  wielded  even  among  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  Republican  institutions.  Hence, 
also,  the  curious  fact  that  beyond  the 
]iale  of  Republicanism  there  was  a 


numerous  camp  of  admirers  who,  al¬ 
though  attached  to  other  forms  of 
government,  were  genuine  Gambettisls 
— ready  to  follow  him  almost  on  any 
ground,  however  much  their  opinions 
might  differ  from  his.  ”  He  works  for 
the  Republic;  that  we  know,”  they 
would  say  ;  “  but  then  he  works  for 
France  ;  he  develops  her  powers  ;  he 
loves  the  army.  He  is  a  Republican, 
but  he  is  above  all  things  a  Frenchman.” 
For  this  broad-minded  generosity  he  was 
often  blamed  by  his  own  partisans,  or 
rather  by  that  portion  of  the  Republican 
party  whose  wisdom  consists  in  the  pure 
and  simple  application  of  a  dogma, 
whether  it  fits  or  not  the  national  dis¬ 
position,  with  weakness  and  lax  prin¬ 
ciples.  They  are  now  finding  out  that 
but  for  the  great  strength  he  exerted  to 
conciliate  opponents,  or  to  disarm  their 
ill-will,  he  could  not  have  saved  the 
French  Republic,  and  afterward  estab¬ 
lished  it  on  popularity.  I  recollect  the 
bitterness  with  which  certain  Republi¬ 
cans  viewed  his  relations  with  certain 
generals  known  for  the  cruel  severity 
they  displayed  in  the  defeat  of  the  in¬ 
surrection  of  the  Commune.  Many 
Republicans  knew  not,  or  would  not 
understand,  that,  when  M.  de  Broglie 
conspired  against  the  national  will  in  the 
period  known  as  the  crisis  of  the  i6th 
of  .May,  Gambetta,  by  his  personal 
ascendency  over  those  influential  officers, 
prevented  them  from  joining  the  con¬ 
spirators,  and  thereby  saved  the  Re¬ 
public.  “  I  may  tell  you  now,”  said  to 
me  one  of  those  generals  two  days  after 
Gambetta’s  death,  ”  that  but  for  Gam¬ 
betta  we  would  have  passed  over  to  M. 
de  Broglie  and  monarchy.” 

And  yet  such  is  the  irony  of  events, 
and  the  folly  of  party  prejudices,  that 
this  invaluable  connection  of  Gambetta’s 
with  several  influential  members  of  the 
army  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  most 
recent  political  failures,  and  of  his  cele¬ 
brated  check  at  Belleville.  By  con¬ 
ciliating  and  restraining  generals  who 
might  at  a  critical  period  have  turned 
the  scales  in  favor  of  monarchy,  he  in¬ 
curred  the  charge  of  preparing  a  coup 
d'etat.  Because  he  wished  to  teach  his 
friends  and  followers  that  the  first  safe¬ 
guard  of  French  democracy  was  the 
organization  of  a  strong  constitutional 
government  he  was  called  a  dictator. 
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Even  his  private  life  was  pried  into  and 
his  personal  honesty  challenged.  This 
will  be  considered  by  history  as  one  of 
the  dark  pages  of  the  growth  of  French 
democracy,  and  I  would  avoid  referring 
to  this  strange  period  of  folly  were  it 
not  that  it  had  a  decisive  influence  on 
the  destinies  of  Gambetta.  When  last 
year  Gambetta  was  violently  assailed  by 
a  large  section  of  the  Republican  party, 
no  one  noticed  that  it  produced  any 
effect  on  his  mind.  I  may  as  well  say 
that  his  callousness  on  that  occasion  was 
only  external,  and  that  he  was  touched 
to  the  heart  by  the  denunciations  of  the 
men  whose  battles  he  had  fought  and 
won.  It  was  the  only  time,  save  on 
his  mother’s  death,  when  he  was  seen 
by  a  few  friends  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
For  he  was  not  as  stoical  as  people 
generally  believed  him  ;  his  indifference 
at  certain  insults  was  only  skin-deep,  and 
was  inconsistent  with  the  chivalry  of  his 
nature.  He  could  bear  without  flinch¬ 
ing  the  insults  of  the  enemies  of  Re¬ 
publican  institutions,  they  only  stimu¬ 
lated  his  powers  of  combativeness  ;  but 
the  obloquy  of  Republicans  touched  him 
deeply  ;  on  that  occasion  they  went 
straight  to  his  heart.  Yet  he  was  not 
prone  to  reckon  overmuch  on  national 
thankfulness  and  personal  gratitude,  and 
he  said  recently  to  a  friend,  with  a 
melancholy  yet  sarcastic  smile,  “  You 

ask  me  why  I  forgive  M.  X - ,  who 

attacked  me  so  wantonly  after  receiving 
so  many  boons  at  my  hands  ;  whom 
have  1  not  had  to  forgive  since  these  last 
ten  years  ?”  Gambetta  forgave  his  ac¬ 
cusers — all  s.ave  one,  who  now  lives  satis¬ 
fied  and  prosperous.  Yet  even  with 
him  Gambetta  was  generous.  He  might 
have  broken  him  as  a  reed.  His  revenge 
went  no  farther  than  to  forbid  him  his 
door,  deeming  that  on  this  earth  he  could 
never  face  him  again. 

He  was  infinitely  generous  and  loving 
to  his  private  friends,  and  even  went  to 
the  length,  on  their  behalf,  of  sacrificing 
his  private  means  and  risking  his  popu¬ 
larity.  He  might  have  profited  by  his 
public  position  to  improve  his  private 
fortune  ;  indeed  he  was  credited  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  public  with  having 
done  so.  His  personal  wealth  was  put 
down  at  a  million  pounds  at  least ;  he 
leaves  hardly  a  million  francs — £40,000 
— entirely  derived  from  the  premium 


realized  on  his  shares  in  the  two  news¬ 
papers  inspired  by  him — the  Ripublique 
Fran^aise  and  Petite  Ripublique.  Under 
the  circumstances,  no  one  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  that  he  was  at  some  pains, 
considering  the  requirements  of  his 
position,  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and 
that  the  bloated  millionnaire  of  Ville 
d’Avray,  whose  prodigalities  and  enor¬ 
mous  fortune  were  so  loudly  denounced 
in  monarchical  and  radical  pamphlets, 
was  not  infrequently  the  victim  of  pecun¬ 
iary  embarrassment.  This  was  to  him 
no  deprivation,  for  hard  days,  in  his 
youth,  had  been  known  by  the  man  of 
three-and-forty,  who  had  risen  like  a 
blaze  of  fire  to  notoriety  at  his  thirtieth 
year,  and  had  ever  since  amazed  the 
world  by  his  superb  gifts  of  energy, 
courage,  patriotism  and  political  ac¬ 
umen.  Hard  days  were  those  when  his 
family  refused  to  allow  him  to  leave 
Cahors  and  the  grocer’s  shop  for 'Paris 
and  the  School  of  Law  ;  when  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  family  displeasure  the  young 
Gambetta  had  to  study  and  live  on  the 
scantiest  means  with  his  old  aunt. 
Mademoiselle  Massabie.  Rut  he  never 
thought  of  fortune  or  money.  He  read 
hard  and  well,  and  never  ceased  to  the 
last  day  of  his  life  to  study  and  learn. 
No  doubt  his  rich,  impetuous  southern 
nature  relished  the  enjoyments  of  life, 
but  these  were  to  him  altogether  second¬ 
ary.  He  thought  so  little  of  himself, 
that  the  necessity  of  sparing  his  bodily 
strength  never  really  struck  him.  For 
years,  and  particularly  during  his  latest 
years,  he  seldom  slept  more  than  four 
hours  a  night,  throwing  away,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  country  and  party,  his 
strength,  his  health,  and  powers  of 
existence.  To  his  friends  his  ability  to 
bear  such  a  strain  was  a  constant  subject 
of  wonder,  but  he  bore  it  so  well  and  so 
gallantly  that  they  had  got  'to  believe 
that  what  he  did  was  not  beyond  his 
strength  of  endurance.  They  were  sadly 
mistaken.  One  small  wound  sufficed  to 
cast  down  his  fatigued  frame,  and  was 
as  the  drop  of  water  which  makes  the 
glass  overflow. 

It  had  been  vain  on  their  part  to 
intercede  with  him  and  ask  him  to  work 
after  another  system.  To  struggle,  to 
throw  himself  body  and  soul  in  the 
strife,  to  be  active  with  the  pen  and  the 
tongue,  to  negotiate  in  the  morning. 
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address  multitudes  in  the  evening,  and 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  diplomatist  and 
a  man  of  action,  all  this  was  life  to 
Gambetta  ;  of  this  thirst  for  work  and 
action,  he  was  hardly  a  master  ;  and 
even  had  he  been  willing  to  divert  some 
of  his  time  from  politics,  the  pressure  of 
public  business  which  bore  down  straight 
and  sure  upon  him  w'ould  have  prevented 
him  from  doing  so.  It  w-as  felt  every¬ 
where  in  France  that  in  his  hands  lay 
the  veritable  source  of  government, 
whether  he  was  or  was  not  in  power.  It 
found  him,  with  his  manifold  faculties 
and  ardor  of  temperament,  only  too 
ready  to  answer  the  appeal.  "  This 
impetuosity  of  blood,”  he  once  told  me 
recently,  “  I  have  constantly  applied 
myself  to  quell,  and  I  have  not  yet  quite 
succeeded.  It  was  my  mother’s  gift  ; 
for  my  temperament,  I  know,  I  Jowe  it 
almost  entirely  to  her.”  Gambetta  was 
closely  attached  to  his  old  father,  whose 
health  and  welfare  were  paramount  in 
his  mind  almost  to  his  last  breath  :  but 
by  race  and  temper  he  was  far  more  a 
Massabie  (his  mother’s  maiden  name) 
than  a  Gambetta.  Yet  the  adjunction 
of  a  few  drops  of  Italian  blood  had  pro¬ 
duced  a  deep  impression  on  his  Gascon 
nature.  It  had  thrown  in  a  power  of 
self-restraint,  a  depth  of  calculation,  and 
an  indefinable  charm  ot  manner,  the 
contrast  of  which,  when  compared  with 
his  impetuous  and  impulsive  disposition 
and  other  attributes  of  southern  French 
blood,  always  surprised  and  struck  those 
who  knew’  him  longest  and  best.  There 
was  ever  something  new  about  Gam¬ 
betta — something  unforeseen  and  really 
genial  to  be  got  out  of  him.  The 
numerous  resources  of  his  mind  ever 
threw  unwonted  light  on  the  question 
discussed  in  conversation  as  well  as  in  the 
political  arena.  If  a  political  combina¬ 
tion  failed  to  succeed,  his  mind,  instead 
of  losing  time  in  the  expression  of  boot¬ 
less  regret,  was  immediately  at  work  to 
discover  some  other  means  of  conquer¬ 
ing  the  obstacles  placed  in  his  way  or  his 
party’s. 

One  thing,  indeed,  never  changed  in 
him — his  extraordinary  patriotism.  His 
love  for  his  country  was  intense  and 
overpowering.  Those  who  heard  his 
patriotic  outbursts,  a  mere  reflex  of  the 
flame  that  burned  within  the  orator, 
retain  *a  vivid  recollection  of  their  fer¬ 


vency  and  fire.  Even  they,  however, 
cannot  imagine  the  climax  to  which, 
among  intimate  friends,  he  could  attain 
when  dwelling  on  this  painful  subject, 
'fhen  it  was  dreadful  and  splendid  to 
hear  him  speak  of  the  eastern  frontier  ; 
and  now,  as  I  am  writing,  it  seems  to 
me  as  if  I  had  still  in  my  ear  the  mag¬ 
nificent  and  heart-rending  accents  which 
revealed  the  depth  of  the  wound  which 
the  fatal  events  of  1870-71  had  w’rought 
in  his  breast. 

II. 

Gambetta’s  public  career  has  meas¬ 
ured  exactly  thirteen  years.  It  is  w’ithin 
this  extraordinarily  short  period  that  he 
did  everything  which  secured  him  the 
attention  of  the  world.  For  the  name 
of  Gambetta  was  unknow-n  before  the 
Baudin  affair,  save  by  a  few  private 
friends  and  schoolfellows  who  long 
before  had  marked  him  out  for  fame. 
Among  the  qualities  he  displayed  during 
his  rapid  passage  through  French  con¬ 
temporary  history,  few  hitherto  have 
remained  unchallenged.  I  will  presently 
deal  with  the  various  criticisms  upon 
him.  There  is,  however,  one  superiority 
which  is  nowhere  contested,  his  mastery 
in  the  art  of  speech.  That  he  was  the 
greatest  orator  of  his  age,  “  the  greatest 
orator  of  continental  Europe,”  said  the 
Daily  News,  none  who  have  read  his 
speeches  will  deny.  Many  of  these 
speeches  I  have  read  in  the  text  just 
after  hearing  their  delivery.  Masterly 
as  they  are,  they  give  but  an  incomplete 
impression  of  the  effect  jiroduced  on 
those  who  listened  to  them.  There  are 
many  sorts  of  eloquence  ;  that  of  Gam¬ 
betta  was  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Eloquence 
in  him  was  a  native  gift  ;  it  came  with¬ 
out  preparation,  in  private  conversation, 
at  the  tribune,  in  parliamentary  commit¬ 
tees,  at  the  break  fast- table.  He  spoke 
as  Patti  sings,  spontaneously,  without 
effort,  and  his  oratory  constantly  varied 
in  color,  in  accent,  in  intonation. 
Gifted  with  an  organ  of  great  compass, 
which  adapted  itself  exactly  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  emotion  or  passion  felt  by  the 
orator,  he  was  equally  impressive  when 
speaking  almost'.in  a  whisper  or  replying 
to  an  opponent  with  a  sharp  and  caustic 
repartee,  as  when  the  demon  of  elo¬ 
quence  raged  within  him  and  goaded 
him  to  the  most  passionate  outbursts. 
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The  sight  he  offered  when  in  the  tribune 
of  the  House  of  Deputies,  particularly 
in  these  last  years,  will  ever  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  his  contemporaries.  Surely 
no  modern  Frenchman  ever  gave  such  a 
picture  of  strength  and  grandeur.  He 
usually  began  in  a  thick,  husky  voice,  in 
a  few  heavy  sentences  ;  then  suddenly 
he  seemed  to  cast  aside,  as  if  by  one 
effort,  all  carnal  trammels,  and  he 
rushed  off  impetuously  into  his  brilliant 
course,  which  henceforth  nothing  could 
check  or  embarrass.  The  short,  thick¬ 
set,  bull-necked  athlete,  who  had  pon¬ 
derously  ascended  the  steps  of  the  trib¬ 
une,  was  another  man.  Pacing  the 
tribune  with  alacrity,  his  enormous  head 
sunk  in  his  shoulders,  his  single  eye 
flashing  Are,  his  hands  clutching  the 
marble  slab  of  the  tribune  as  if  he  would 
crush  it  to  powder,  or  raised  above  his 
head  in  tragic  gesture,  he  struck  his 
hearers  with  fear,  anger,  or  admiration  ; 
and  then,  with  an  enormous  effort,  he 
would  carry  away  friends  and  foes — 
Monarchists,  Imperialists,  and  Repub¬ 
licans — into  a  wild  burst  of  enthusiasm. 
Madame  de  Stacl  relates  how  she  once 
went  to  the  National  Assembly  to  hear 
Mirabeau  attack  her  father,  Necker. 
She  hated  Mirabeau,  and  listened  at  first 
to  his  denunciations  with  pangs  of  fierce 
and  malignant  anger ;  but,  as  the 
speaker’s  eloquence  rose  higher  and 
higher,  she  forgot  her  father  who  was 
being  trampled  under  foot,  herself,  her 
feelings,  everything,  and  madly  ap¬ 
plauded  him.  Such,  doubtless,  was  the 
case  with  Gambetta’s  political  enemies 
when  he  wrung  from  them  their  ap¬ 
plause.  And  in  his  loudest  and  most 
violent  outbursts  there  was  nothing 
theatrical,  nor  vulgar,  nor  excessive  ;  it 
was  all  genial  and  spontaneous.  Then, 
unexpectedly  checking  himself,  he  would 
enter  into  the  elucidation  of  a  point  of 
political  or  administrative  business  ; 
alter  his  manner,  his  voice,  his  attitude  ; 
point  out  the  fallacies  of  his  opponent’s 
thesis  ;  recur,  by  degrees,  to  his  former 
manner,  hurl  his  adversary  violently  to 
the  ground,  and  in  one  final  burst  carry 
everything  before  him.  That  he  felt  in 
the  tribune  none  of  that  emotion  which 
affects  some  of  the  boldest  and  most 
practised  speakers  was  obvious  enough. 
1  questioned  him  once  on  the  subject 
after  the  delivery  of  one  of  his  speeches. 


"  I  feel  no  emotion  when  I  ascend  the 
tribune,”  he  answered  ;  “it  is  only  in 
great  debates,  when  I  catch  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  eye,  ten  minutes  before  opening 
my  mouth,  that  I  am  affected.  Then  I 
am  shaken  by  an  internal  tremor  about 
the  head  and  spine,  which  is  extremely 
painful,  but  does  not  last  more  than 
half  a  minute,  after  which  I  am  myself 
again.”  That  his  speeches  were  not 
previously  studied  and  prepared,  I  had 
myself  a  conclusive  proof  last  year.  It 
was  on  the  26th  of  January,  on  the  day 
of  the  parliamentary  collapse  of  the 
Gambetta  cabinet  over  the  scrutin  de 
liste  question.  The  sitting  was  to  com¬ 
mence  at  two  o’clock  ;  at  twelve  a  few 
friends,  among  whom  I  was.  were 
talking  at  breakfast  with  Gambetta  of 
the  probabilities  of  the  forthcoming 
battle.  Our  host  grew  by  degrees 
animated,  and,  impelled  by  objections 
intentionally  put  forth,  he  said  what  he 
intended  to  say  in  the  House,  and  made 
an  admirable  speech.  My  surprise  was 
great,  a  few  hours  later,  when  I  heard 
him  deliver  from  the  tribune  a  speech 
wholly  different.  It  was  admirable 
also,  and  the  gist  of  it  was  the  same  ; 
yet  it  was  quite  a  different  speech.  This 
curious  instance  of  improvisation  was 
the  commentary  of  what  he  told  me  on 
another  memorable  occasion — his  speech 
on  the  Egyptian  question.  “  I  never 
prepare  my  discourses  ;  I  never  think  of 
the  speech  itself.  The  speech  is  nothing 
to  me  ;  the  idea  I  want  to  put  forth  and 
demonstrate  is  all  that  1  think  of  in 
advance.  For  the  remainder  I  trust  to 
myself,  to  whatever  advantages  I  may 
derive  from  opportunity.”  He  never 
cultivated  eloquence  for  the  sake  of  elo¬ 
quence. 

Such  was  Gambetta  as  an  orator,  one 
of  the  greatest,  perhaps  the  greatest 
master  of  oratorical  power  who  ever 
appeared  in  French  political  assemblies. 
His  masterly  eloquence  has  become  so 
identified  with  his  individuality  that  it 
has,  to  some  extent,  thrown  in  the 
shade  his  qualities  as  a  statesman.  On 
this  subject  I  will  say  of  him  what  he 
said  of  himself  :  his  gifts  of  speech  were 
only  a  means,  not  an  object.  He  had 
undertaken  to  found  democratic  institu¬ 
tions  on  a  firm  basis,  to  reform  the 
spirit,  the  ideas,  and,  above  all,  the 
political  method  of  the  Republican 
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party  ;  to  accomplish  such  a  task,  elo¬ 
quence  was  only  one  of  the  tools  of  this 
great  workman.  He  brought  it  to  bear 
on  men  and  events  ;  but  what  was  it  in 
comparison  with  the  political  sagacity  he 
displayed  in  disciplining  the  masses  of 
universal  suffrage,  in  obliging  every 
.  class  of  French  society  to  contribute  to 
the  erection  of  the  political  and  national 
monument  it  was  the  ambition  of  his  life 
to  establish  ?  It  is  not  as  an  orator  that 
(lambetta  will  be  remembered,  at  least 
in  France  :  it  is  as  the  Founder  of  the 
French  Republic. 

To  measure  what  he  accomplished  in 
the  way  of  statesmanship,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  recall  the  state  in  which  the 
Franco-German  war  and  the  insurrection 
of  the  Commune  had  left  France. 
Politically  speaking,  nothing  remained 
standing,  and  the  Government  of  France 
was  nameless,  because  it  partook  of  the 
character  of  all  regimes.  The  State  was 
handed  over  to  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
democratic  institutions,  and  their  hos¬ 
tility  was  backed  by  a  strong  reaction 
caused  by  the  excesses  of  the  Parisian 
rebellion.  The  question  was  not  whether 
monarchy  was  to  be  proclaimed,  but 
what  monarch  would  secure  the  crown. 
The  Bonapartists  meditated  a  second  de¬ 
scent  at  Boulogne  ;  the  Orleanists  were 
negotiating  with  the  Count  de  Cham- 
bord  and  making  up  old  quarrels  ;  and 
meanwhile  the  army  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  were  handed  over  to  all  the  anti¬ 
democratic  influences  rampant  in 
France.  It  was  then  that  Gambetta 
reappeared  in  the  political  field,  and 
took  the  lead  of  the  Republican  party. 
He  was  essentially  a  creator  ;  he  had 
proved  it  in  the  provinces,  where  in  less 
than  three  months  he  sent  more  than 
600,000  men  in  the  field,  and  kept  the 
invading  parties  at  bay.  The  difficulties 
he  had  now  to  contend  with  were 
scarcely  less  great.  Circumstances  and 
men  were  against  him.  While  the 
reactionary  collision  of  the  National 
.Assembly  strived  to  ruin  and  dishonor 
him,  he  had  to  discipline-his  friends,  to 
teach  them  the  advantages  of  discretion 
and  union.  More  than  one  challenged 
his  leadership;  Louis  Blanc,  that  political 
idealist,  was  foremost  to  challenge  his 
system.  Louis  Blanc  and  his  friends 
wanted  everything  or  nothing.  By  dint 
of  patience,  foresight,  and  constant  re¬ 


monstrance,  the  young  statesman 
brought  them  to  understand,  at  least 
for  a  time,  that  the  essence  of  politics 
consists  in  obtaining  of  public  opinion 
and  of  circumstances  what  is  really 
obtainable.  His  next  effort  was  to 
show  the  French  bourgeoisie  that  the 
Republic  was  not  a  myth,  a  chronic 
state  of  revolution,  a  mere  opening  for 
the  experiment  of  more  or  less  absurd 
socialistic  Utopias,  but  a  form  of 
government  founded  on  the  wants  of  all 
classes,  and  offering  to  rich  and  poor 
sufficient  guarantees  of  stability.  Was 
he  a  mere  orator,  the  man  who  thus 
rekindled  the  spirit  of  his  party,  and  by 
sheer  good  sense,  opportune  boldness, 
and  shrewd  moderation  converted  his 
countrymen  and  brought  victory  to  his 
side,  although  the  State,  the  army,  and 
the  whole  potent  strength  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  were  in  th.e  hands  of  his  opponents  ? 
Political  speakers,  we  have  had  plenty 
in  France,  and  of  the  most  brilliant 
description.  The  orations  of  the  Berry- 
ers,  the  Jules  Favres,  the  Ledru  Rollins, 
the  Guizots,  the  Thiers,  are  still  within 
the  remembrance  of  the  living ;  but 
who  among  these  men  possessed  the 
rare  and  choice  faculty  of  accomplishing 
great  things,  as  well  as  indicating  them  ? 
Who  among  the  great  figures  of  French 
democracy  ever  united  the  power  of 
theory  and  that  of  execution  ?  If  that 
is  not  statesmanship,  and  of  the  highest 
order,  I  cannot  say  what  it  is. 

For  much  M.  Gambetta  trusted  to 
opportunity  to  favor  and  further  his 
designs  ;  the  main  object  he  pursued 
was  quite  definite  and  settled  in  his  own 
mind,  and  I  do  not  think  he  ever 
swerved  from  it.  He  was  deeply  con¬ 
vinced  that  democracy  was  the  only 
form  of  government  compatible  with  the 
fortunes  and  growth  of  France.  But 
he  was  also  persuaded  that  democracy, 
renouncing  apish  imitations  of  the  first 
revolution,  and  the  dogmatic  errors  of 
the  revolution  of  1848,  could  only 
thrive  by  being  practical.  Hence  his 
untiring  efforts  to  conciliate  all  Repub¬ 
licans  oT  the  same  bent  of  mind  as  his 
own,  and  to  convert  those  who  saw  in 
the  acts  of  the  Convention  the  gospel  of 
French  modern  democracy.  Not  that 
he  rejected  any  of  the  principles  con¬ 
secrated  by  the  great  revolution  ;  what 
he  rejected  was  their  exaggeration  and 
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the  permanent  revolutionary  character 
which  was  wholly  out  of  place  at  this 
period  of  the  present  century.  Knowing 
the  dangers  of  political  proselytism,  he 
was  averse  to  any  propaganda  beyond 
the  French  frontiers.  He  rightly  thought 
that  the  definite  success  of  Republican 
institutions  in  France  would  eventually 
carry  sufficient  weight  to  dispense  with 
meddling  with  other  people’s  affairs. 

He  believed  also — and  this  convic¬ 
tion,  in  spite  of  his  premature  death,  he 
has  succeeded  in  instilling  in  the  most 
important  section  of  the  Republican 
party — that  centralization,  political  and 
administrative,  was  not  the  necessary 
result  of  monarchical  institutions,  but 
that  it  was  the  indispensable  attribute  of 
the  French  nation.  Without  this  cen¬ 
tralization,  he  thought.  France  could 
not  exist.  History  and  events  had  con¬ 
firmed  him  in  this  belief,  which  was  the 
basis  of  his  political  system.  Far  from 
destroying  centralization,  the  first  revo¬ 
lution  had  maintained  and  remodelled 
it,  and  it  was  chiefly  to  this  that  the 
Convention  was  enabled  to  resist  not 
only  an  European  coalition,  but  a 
formidable  rebellion.  In  the  course  of 
the  Franco-German  war,  he  had  wit¬ 
nessed  and  repelled  in  the  south  (at 
Marseilles  and  I.yons)  alarming  attempts 
at  secession.  P>om  this,  and  other 
historical  circumstances,  he  concluded 
that  a  nation  composed,  like  France,  of 
so  many  different  elements,  could  only 
be  threatened  in  its  very  existence  by 
decentralization.  As’  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence  Gambetfa  was  an  uncompromis¬ 
ing  partisan  of  State  rights.  “  It  is  all 
very  well,”  he  was  once  wont  to  say, 
”  to  speak  of  decentralization  in  coun¬ 
tries  naturally  protected  by  their  bounda¬ 
ries.  Give  me  the  geographical  position 
of  England  and  I  will  try  decentraliza¬ 
tion  as  much  as  you  please.”  Hence, 
also,  his  preference  for  an  electoral  sys¬ 
tem  which  would  free,  in  a  reasonable 
degree,  the  national  representation  from 
the  trammels  of  local  influence.  With 
the  system  of  scrutin  tf  arrondissement, 
he  maintained  that  it  would  ever  be  im¬ 
possible  to  constitute  a  governmental 
majority.  Experience  has  only  too  well 
realized  his  forecasts.  Scrutin  de  liste 
was  not,  to  him,  an  instrumentum  regni, 
but  the  only  manner  of  insuring  govern¬ 
mental  stability  in  a  democracy  which. 


much  as  it  may  have  done,  has  yet  a 
great  deal  to  learn.  For  the  same 
reason  Gambetta  was  resolved  by  every 
loyal  means,  until  popular  instruction 
had  remodelled  the  mind  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  generation,  to  resist  the  trans¬ 
gressions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Personally,  Gambetta  was  a  confirmed 
freethinker  ;  he  belonged,  though  with¬ 
out  any  sectarianism,  to  that  section  of 
the  Comtist  school  of  which  Littr6  was 
the  exponent  and  M.  Laffite  the  chief. 
His  religion,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  was 
patriotism,  and  that  he  carried,  as  I 
have  said  before,  to  an  extraordinary 
climax  of  enthusiasm.  He  was  tolerant 
in  his  intentions  toward  all  species  of 
religious  beliefs,  but  to  nothing  was  he 
more  sternly  hostile  than  to  the  trespass 
of  the  Church  into  politics.  He  would 
not  allow  that  there  could  be  a  power 
claiming  to  be  above  the  State  and 
bending  only  to  ultramontane  authority. 
The  State, 'in  Gambetta's  view,  was 
France  itself,  and  none  could  be  allowed 
to  defy  its  sovereign  authority.  “  Let 
the  Catholic  Church,”  he  often  said  to 
Nuncio  Czacki  (who,  curiously  enough, 
was  almost  on  intimate  terms  with  him), 
“  let  the  Catholic  Church  remain  in  the 
Church,  let  the  clergy  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  their  spiritual  avocations,  and 
they  shall  have  nothing  to  fear  at  my 
hands.”  It  will  easily  be  understood 
how,  these  being  his  ideas,  he  was  irri¬ 
tated  by  the  Ici’ce  en  masse  of  the  con¬ 
gregations  of  monks  against  the  Repub¬ 
lican  government  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  was  the  chief  instigator  of  the 
execution  of  the  decrees  of  March. 
This  radical  measure,  in  his  opinion, 
was  urgently  required  for  two  reasons — 
the  first  was  that  if  the  Government 
capitulated  before  the  clerical  conspir¬ 
acy,  whereof  the  monkish  insurrection 
was  only  the  offshoot,  it  was  doomed  to 
become  the  prisoner  of  clericalism  ;  the 
second  reason  was  that  the  Republican 
government  should  not  lose  so  momen¬ 
tous  an  opportunity  of  affirming  its  power 
before  the  country.  In  this  his  native 
sagacity  and  deep  knowledge  of  the 
national  bent  served  him  well.  The 
dispersion  of  the  congregations  certainly 
wounded  to  the  quick  many  religious 
convictions,  many  sincere  believers,  who 
have  not  yet  come  to  distinguish  between 
clericalism  and  religion  ;  and  yet  this 
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act  of  authority  immensely  strengthened 
the  Government  and  the  Republic. 
Government  in  France  is  never  more 
respected  by  the  masses  than  when  it 
shows  itself  possessed  of  decision  and 
authority.  This  very  notion  that  Gam- 
betta  was  essentially  a  man  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  authority  was  the  chief  source 
of  his  immense  popularity  among  his 
countrymen.  He  knew  that,  beyond 
and  above  a  limited  number  of  theoreti¬ 
cal  Republicans  and  rh'olutionnaires,  the 
enormous  mass  of  French  democracy 
could  only  believe  in  the  duration  of  the 
Republic  if  the  Republic  showed  itself 
qualified  to  govern  with  a  strong  and 
resolute  hand.  He  knew,  as  the  country 
knows,  that  Republican  government  is 
only  possible  in  France  if  it  couples 
authority  with  liberty,  and  that  constitu¬ 
tional  government  under  the  Republic 
cannot  last  unless  this  principle  be  un¬ 
derstood  and  promptly  applied  by  those 
who  are  at  the  helm  of  public  affairs. 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  Gam- 
betta’s  system  of  government  was  not 
directed  against  the  Church,  but  that 
one  of  its  chief  points  consisted  in  main¬ 
taining  the  State  above  the  Church, 
which  is  very  different.  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten  by  those  foreign  critics  who 
are  at  pains  to  explain  the  militant  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  French  Republic  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
that  France  is  the  scene  of  a  phenom¬ 
enon  almost  obsolete  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  world.  In  Austria,  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  in  Italy,  in  almost  every  country 
devoted  to  the  Catholic  creed,  the  clergy 
is  national,  and  submits  to  the  laws  of 
the  country.  Not  so  the  French  epis¬ 
copacy,  who,  although  bound  to  submit 
to  the  common  law,  and  to  counsel  the 
respect  thereof  by  an  arrangement  which 
has  the  force  of  a  treaty,  attack  the 
government  from  the  pulpit,  conspire 
with  pretenders,  and  recognize  no  other 
authority  than  the  Pope’s.  And  when 
Leo  XIII. — a  pontiff  as  politic  and 
shrewd  and  far-seeing  as  his  i)redecessor 
was  impetuous  and  fanatical — counsels 
moderation  and  observance  of  the  Con¬ 
cordat,  the  coalition  of  French  bishops 
respectfully  disregard  his  injunctions. 
This  chronic  insurrection  of  the  clergy, 
their  hostility  to  Republican  institu¬ 
tions,  their  defiance  of  national  su¬ 
premacy,  is  what  is  called  in  France 


clericalism  ;  and  when  Gambetta  ex¬ 
claimed  four  years  ago,  “  CUricalisme 
voilii  r ennemi,"  he  was  not  formulating 
an  excommunication  against  Roman 
Catholicism,  but  against  that  sinister  con¬ 
spiracy  which  uses  the  forms  of  religion 
to  sap  and  extinguish  free  institutions  in 
France. 

III. 

And  now  that  this  great  and  powerful 
individuality,  feared  and  respected  by 
all  the  enemies  of  the  French  Republic, 
has  prematurely  disappeared,  it  will  be 
asked  to  what  extent  his  demise  affects 
the  security  of  the  political  edifice  where¬ 
of  he  w’as  the  most  active  and  success¬ 
ful  workman. 

Gainbetta's  death  is  beyond  question 
a  heavy  blow  to  France.  In  less  than 
thirteen  years  he  had  achieved  that 
which  perhaps  no  man  accomplished 
before  him.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny 
that  he  leaves  in  the  ranks  of  the  Repub¬ 
licans  a  place  which  cannot  be  filled, 
and  which  no  one  among  its  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  members  will  attempt  to  fill. 
As  a  creator,  as  a  national  force,  Gam¬ 
betta  cannot  be  replaced.  The  question 
is  whether  his  death  endangers  the  Re¬ 
public.  Much  as  I  am  conscious  of  the 
incomparable  loss  suffered  by  France, 
much  as  I  am  disposed  to  admit  that  the 
Republicans,  as  a  governmental  party, 
have  yet  much  to  acquire,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  answer  in  the  negative,  and 
I  will  attempt  to  prove  it. 

The  Republic,  in  the  art  of  govern¬ 
ment,  I  readily  admit  once  more,  is  still 
in  its  teens.  But  it  has  passed  that 
critical  period  when  its  existence  could 
be  affected  by  the  death  of  one  man, 
however  great.  When  Thiers  died,  it 
was  thought  that  the  days  of  French 
democracy  were  counted.  Since  then 
it  has  steadily  increased  in  influence  and 
organization.  Gambetta’s  death  is,  it 
is  true,  an  incomparably  greater  loss  to 
the  Republic  than  Thiers’s  ;  but  then 
the  Republic  is  incomparably  stronger 
now,  thanks  to  the  great  patriot  whose 
death  France  mourns,  than  it  was  when 
Thiers  was  stricken  down.  Its  progress 
will  be  retarded  by  Gambetta’s  absence  ; 
it  will  be  more  fitful,  more  contested, 
less  orderly  than  if  he  were  still  at  his 
country’s  side ;  but  it  cannot  be 
stopped.  The  immense  mass  of  the 
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French  people  have  really  become  at¬ 
tached  to  the  present  form  of  (iovem- 
ment  ;  they  have  tasted  the  sweets  of 
liberty  and  independence  ;  it  would 
require  enormous  faults  on  the  part  of 
their  Republican  leaders  to  forfeit  their 
favor  and  good-will,  and  these  I  cannot 
foresee.  I  can  well  imagine,  and  I 
could  almost  predict  one  by  one  the 
errors  the  Republicans  are  still  likely  to 
commit  ;  yet  they  are  sufficiently  wise 
not  to  commit  those  errors  which  it  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  a  nation 
could  condone.  The  real  and  genuine 
anger  spontaneously  manifested  through¬ 
out  France  by  the  manifesto  of  a  Pre¬ 
tender,*  the  surly  suspicions  entertained 
against  other  members  of  a  royal  stock, 
are  presently  confirming  these  forecasts. 
Gambetta  was  not  spared  long  enough 
to  lead  his  party  and  country  sufficient¬ 
ly  far  in  the  path  of  safety  and  national 
greatness  ;  but  it  will  be  to  his  eternal 
honor  that  he  laid  down  the  principles 
of  practical  Republican  Government. 

It  was  believed  after  his  death  that 
the  particular  section  of  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  majority  which  obeyed  his  leader¬ 
ship — the  Union  Ripublicaine — must  fall 
to  pieces  after  his  death.  The  Union 
Rt'publicaine  forms  the  most  numerous 
and  powerful  portion  of  the  Parliament¬ 
ary  majority,  and  it  had  been  significant 
if  it  had  been  dissolved  by  the  demise 
of  its  leader.  •Nothing  of  the  kind  has 
taken  place  ;  it  has  even  been  swelled 
by  new  adherents.  The  reason  is  ob¬ 
vious  to  those  who  follow  closely  the 
progress  of  French  politics.  The  Union 
Ripublicaine  can  no  more  be  broken  up 
by  the  death  of  G-ambetta  than  the 
English  Conservative  party  was  dis¬ 
located  by  the  death  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is 
constituted  on  definite  and  settled  prin¬ 
ciples  of  government.  It  counts  the 
picked  men  of  the  Chambers,  those  who 
are  proficient  in  parliamentary  and 
committee  work,  and  who  are  apt  to 
shine  most  in  public  discussion — men 
like  M.  Ferry,  VValdeck  Rousseau,  Na- 
quet,  Raynal,  Leon  Renaud,  Rouvier, 
Spullere,  Allain  Targd,  Challemel  La- 
cour,  Humbert,  Cazot,  etc.,  all  marked 
out  for  future  office.  There  are  no 

*  *  Prince  Napoleon. 


sectarians  among  them  ;  none  but  men 
of  business  and  practical  sense.  They 
invariably  vote  in  the  same  way,  and 
form  the  governmental  strength  of  the 
Republican  party.  And  should  per¬ 
chance  universal  suffrage  vary  in  its 
manifestations,  is  there  not  a  higher 
Chamber  which  disposes  of  a  powerful 
and  temperate  Republican  majority — a 
Senate,  rightly  described  by  Gambetta 
as  the  bulwark  of  Republican  institu¬ 
tions,  which  would  correct  and  moderate 
such  transient  fluctuations  in  public 
opinion  ?  And  are  not  all  the  public 
administrations  filled  with  Republic¬ 
ans  ? 

There  is  still,  it  is  true,  a  factor, 
which  some  put  down  as  an  unknown 
quantity — the  army.  Those  who  incline 
to  think  that  France  is  still  at  the  mercy 
of  a  military  pronunciamento  forget  two 
facts  of  paramount  importance.  In  the 
first  place,  the  French  army  is  no  longer 
what  it  used  to  be  ;  not  even  what  it 
was  seven  years  ago,  when  M.  de  Broglie 
and  his  clerical  and  monarchical  friends  | 

attempted  to  force  monarchy  down  the 
country’s  throat.  Compulsory  service 
has  rendered  the  army  an  exact  reflex 
of  the  nation  ;  it  is  essentially  national 
in  constitution  as  well  as  in  tempera¬ 
ment  :  and  while  the  soldiers  would 
follow  blindly  their  chiefs  in  a  foreign 
strife,  I  strongly  doubt  that  a  foolhardy 
general  could  bring  out  into  the  street 
three  regiments  to  attempt  a  coup  d'etat. 

In  the  second  place,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  thdXacoup  cT etat  was  never  pos¬ 
sible  in  France  except  when  such  chaos 
and  confusion  prevailed  in  governmental 
circles  that  national  displeasure  and 
indifference  favored  an  appeal  to  force. 

France  is  far  from  such  a  hopeless  con¬ 
dition.  It  has  an  administration  strong¬ 
ly  imbued  with  democratic  ideas,  an 
army  wherein  faith  in  Republicanism  is 
rapidly  prevailing,  politicians  able,  bril¬ 
liant,  and  courageous.  None  have  felt 
more  than  they  the  immense  loss  they 
have  sustained  by  the  death  of  France’s 
greatest  statesman  and  noblest  son  ;  but 
they  understand  the  responsibilities 
which  so  heavy  a  misfortune  entails  for 
them,  and  they  believe  that  the  task  now 
devolving  upon  them  is  not  beyond  their 
strength,  wisdom,  and  patriotism.  — 
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Much  has  been  said  about  M. 
Gambetta,  too  much  perhaps  ;  for  the 
absence  of  all  sense  of  proportion  and 
perspective,  peculiar  to  our  time,  has 
seldom  betrayed  itself  with  less  disguise 
than  on  the  mournful  occasion  of  his 
untimely  death  ;  seldom  also,  be  it  add¬ 
ed,  has  an  illusion  of  the  kind  been  more 
natural.  Here  indeed  we  have  no  calm, 
deliberate  comparison  between  the  living 
and  the  dead,  as  when  a  young  French¬ 
man — a  friend  of  M.  Ganibetta’s,  by  the 
way — thought  fit  not  long  ago  to  discern 
an  Addison  lined  with  a  Sterne  in  a 
third-rate  Parisian  feuilletonist.  A  man  ’ 
who  might  not  have  seemed  great  by 
the  side  of  a  Pitt  or  a  Canning,  but 
who  towered  high  above  his  puny  con¬ 
temporaries,  the  head  of  a  numerous 
political  party,  which  finds  itself  sud¬ 
denly  disorganized  by  his  decease,  the 
centre-point  of  a  wide  circle  of  personal 
friends  who  were  wont  to  look  upon 
him  as  the  inspiring  breath  of  their 
lives,  disappears  all  at  once.  Is  it  much 
to  be  wondered  at  that  friends,  parti¬ 
sans,  nay  even  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  public  at  large,  should  have  yielded 
to  the  temptation  of  magnifying  the 
relative  importance  of  one  who  was  all 
in  all  to  them  ?  The  floods  of  retro¬ 
spective  admiration  are  beginning  even 
now  to  subside  ;  public,  if  not  private, 
sympathy  is  already  giving  way  to  a 
soberer  appreciation  ;  nor  did  the  pom¬ 
pous  ceremony  with  which  the  French 
Government  has  honored  the  "  man  of 
the  people”  exhibit  any  signs  of  that 
heartfelt  grief  which  burst  forth  with 
irrepressible  violence  at  the  funeral  of 
Mirabeau — for  even  Mirabeau  has  not 
been  allowed  to  escape  comparison  with 
the  tribune  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
May  we  be  permitted  to  examine  with 
the  historian’s  eye  the  career  and  the 
individuality  of  him  whose  place  has 
thus  unexpectedly  become  vacant,  with¬ 
out  incurring  the  historian’s  obligation 
to  relate  all  the  well-known  events  of  M. 
Gambetta’s  public  life  ? 

I. 

Of  his  public  life  ;  for  the  private  life 
of  a  politician  does  not  belong  to  the 


historian,  or  belongs  to  him  only  as  far 
as  it  may  have  had  any  influence  upon 
his  public  life.  Of  M.  Gambetta  it  may 
be  said,  that  his  good-nature,  which  won 
him  so  many  personal  friends,  proved  of 
no  mean  assistance  to  him  in  his  public 
career  :  every  one  felt  that  his  vehement 
attacks  upon  his  political  adversaries 
were  not  the  expression  of  personal 
enmity,  as  every  one  felt  how  unable  he 
was  to  say  no  to  a  partisan.  His  sym¬ 
pathetic  disposition  and  powerful  tem¬ 
perament  attracted  and  subdued  even 
many  who  did  not  come  into  closer  con¬ 
tact  with  him,  causing  them  to  take  a 
lenient  view  of  much  that,  to  English 
eyes,  might  have  appeared  a  laxity  of 
morals.  So  also  his  incontestable  per¬ 
sonal  integrity  served  to  extenuate  his 
excessive  indulgence  with  regard  to 
much  that  was  going  on  in  his  surround¬ 
ings. 

From  the  very  outset  M.  Gambetta’s 
career  bore  the  impress  of  an  indomi¬ 
table,  revolutionary  temperament,  which 
gave  the  tone  to  his  intellect,  to  his 
eloquence,  to  his  conduct.  It  never 
allowed  him  to  study  the  questions  he 
had  to  deal  with  calmly  ;  it  inspired 
him  with  that  dislike  to  particulars,  that 
partiality  for  generalities,  by  which  not 
only  his  speeches,  but  also  the  small 
number  of  official  despatches  it  fell  to 
his  lot  to  dictate,  are  characterized. 
His  singularly  open  and  quick  intelli¬ 
gence  recoiled  from  anything  that  re¬ 
quired  slow,  patient  effort,  and  led  him 
to  believe  he  had  grasped  an  object  as 
soon  as  he  had  understood  its  general 
bearing.  Besides,  words,  high-sound¬ 
ing,  happily  cadenced  words,  often  did 
him  good  service  in  lieu  of  ideas,  nor 
did  he,  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
career,  even  feel  the  want  of  anything 
less  shallow  than  the  political  creed  of 
1792.  He  was  in  truth  well  aware  that 
words  convey  not  only  ideas  but  feelings 
likewise  ;  so  he  was  wont  to  inebriate 
himself  no  less  than  his  listeners  by 
means  of  passionate  words.  In  the 
whole  of  that  famous  speech  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1868,  in  which  he  pleaded  the 
cause  of  a  public  demonstration  against 
the  2d  of  December,  we  fail  to  discover 
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a  single  argument  or  even  an  appeal  to 
any  positive  law  ;  it  is  a  continuous 
storm  of  invective,  occasionally  marred 
by  breaches  of  good  taste,  or  pompous 
evocations  of  Cato  and  Thraseas,  but  at 
times  also  rising  to  a  truly  Archilochian 
vigor,  and  admirably  calculated  to  make 
the  defenders  of  legality  wince  under 
the  sting  of  its  shafts.  Nor  ought  it  to 
be  forgotten,  when  we  incline  to  censure 
such  violent  and  unjust  attacks  as  these 
against  existing  law,  that  France  has 
never  ceased  to  be  in  a  chronic  state  of 
revolution  for  the  last  hundred  years, 
even  at  times  when  a  dynasty  or  a  re¬ 
public  appeared  most  firmly  rooted. 
The  frequent  use  and  abuse  of  the  bar 
in  France  for  political  purposes,  an 
“  irreconcilable”  opposition  to  the  fun¬ 
damental  law  of  the  country,  nay,  a 
revolution  of  the  4th  of  September, 
which  overthrew  the  reeular  Govern¬ 
ment  in  presence  of  a  conquering  enemy, 
ought  therefore  hardly  to  be  judged  with 
the  same  severity  with  which  it  would  be 
treated  in  England  ;  and,  in  fact,  M. 
Gambetta  never  incurred  any  blame 
from  his  countrymen  for  adopting  so 
clamorous  a  mode  of  obtaining  notoriety. 
He  succeeded,  moreover,  completely, 
and  five  months  later  was  elected 
Deputy  in  opposition  to  M.  Thiers,  who 
did  not  number  half  his  young  adver¬ 
sary’s  votes.  Nevertheless,  if  such  the¬ 
atrical  debuts  have  their  advantages, 
among  which  we  may  rank  foremost 
that  of  leading  rapidly  to  success,  they 
have  also  their  disadvantages  ;  they 
leave  no  time  for  quiet  preparation.  A 
year  had  scarcely  gone  by  when  M. 
(iambetta  found  himself  a  member  of 
the  Government  ;  a  little  later  he  was 
even  at  its  head.  And  what  were  the 
intellectual  qualifications  he  brought  to 
so  responsible  a  position  ?  An  indiffer¬ 
ent  classical  and  legal  education,  scanty 
acquaintance  with  business  either  public 
or  private,  and  consequently  a  very 
imperfect  and  altogether  insufficient 
knowledge  of  men — a  thing  not  to  be 
acquired  by  social  intercourse  only. 
The  tradition  of  1792  was  to  stand  in 
place  of  all  this.  The  war  of  extermina¬ 
tion,  in  fact,  of  which  M.  Gambetta 
became  the  soul,  was  nothing  more  than 
the  performance  of  the  programme  of 
1792.  Perhaps,  had  he  but  perused 
Camille  Rousset’s  book  on  the  Volun¬ 


teers  of  1792,  he  might  have  thought 
twice  before  he  drove  the  raw  recruits 
from  the  provinces  into  a  hopeless 
struggle  ;  but  it  was  so  much  less 
trouble  to  cling  to  illusive  legend  than 
to  consult  matter-of-fact  history.  In 
his  opinion  it  was  a  general  call  to  arms 
that  saved  France  in  1792,  and  it  was 
by  a  general  call  to  arms  that  she  was 
again  to  be  saved  in  1870.  He  had  a 
far  easier  task  before  him  than  Carnot ; 
for  he  found  a  well-organized  country 
where  no  reforms  were  requisite  either 
in  the  administration  or  in  the  army. 
He  had  only  to  pull  the  wires  of  official 
machinery,  and  in  a  few  days,  by  means 
of  prefects,  sub-prefects,  and  mayors, 
the  whole  of  France’s  carefully  regis¬ 
tered  youth  was  on  foot,  bound  for  the 
various  military  depots,  just  as  in  an 
ordinary  annual  recruitment.  The  proc¬ 
ess  was  even  an  easier  one  in  this  case, 
inasmuch  as  no  exceptions  were  made, 
and  examination  therefore  became  su¬ 
perfluous.  His  desire  was  likewise  to 
”  organize  victory”  after  the  pattern  of 
his  great  predecessor  ;  in  this,  however, 
he  signally  failed.  The  fact  that  not 
one  of  the  Generals  ventured  to  disobey 
the  dictator’s  orders,  though  all  mur¬ 
mured  sotto  i'oce,  foreseeing  that  their 
poor  young  soldiers  were  doomed  to 
certain  defeat,  shows  how  firmly  that 
French  centralization  is  established 
which  Napoleon  I.  created.  It  more¬ 
over  gives  us  a  key  to  the  persistency 
with  which  M.  Gambetta,  instinctively 
perhaps  more  than  consciously,  clung  to 
the  tradition  of  a  strong  centralized  power 
during  his  whole  career.  And  here  is 
the  point  where  error  became  culpable. 
.Assuredly  it  was  passionate  love  of  his 
country,  not  personal  ambition,  which 
actuated  Gambetta  ;  yet  this  patriotism 
was  combined  with  a  degree  of  over¬ 
estimation  of  his  own  powers  which 
went  beyond  all  bounds.  If,  before  we 
undertake  a  grave  responsibility,  each 
of  us  incurs  the  moral  obligation  of 
asking  himself,  fuid  valeant  humeri^  quid 
ferre  recusent  1  how  much  more  impera¬ 
tive  is  this  necessity  when  an  empire  is 
at  stake,  when  thousands  of  lives  may 
be  sacrificed  ?  Gambetta  never  thought 
of  putting  so  simple  a  question  to  him¬ 
self.  He  was  full  of  self-confidence. 
Of  strategy  or  tactics  he  knew  nothing, 
of  administration  and  organization  little 
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or  nothing  ;  yet  his  self-confidence  never 
abandoned  him — his  genius  would  suffice 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  knowledge 
of  all  kinds  :  and  his  genius  failed  him  ; 
his  armies  were  defeated,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  young  lives  sacrificed,  un¬ 
utterable  sufferings  caused — ^^and  France 
was  not  saved. 

But  her  honor  was,  say  some.  Let 
us  see  how  far  this  is  true.  Till  now  a 
nation  has  never  been  thought  to  have 
forfeited  its  honor  by  avowing  that  it 
was  defeated  after  its  regular  army  had 
been  destroyed,  or  by  being  forced  to 
relinquish,  instead  of  conquering,  a 
province.  Neither  Russia  after  Sebas¬ 
topol,  the  loss  of  Bessarabia,  and  the 
mortification  of  being  excluded  from  her 
own  seas  ;  nor  Austria  after  Solferino 
and  Sadowa,  and  the  loss  of  Venetia 
and  Lombardy  deemed  themselves  dis¬ 
honored,  nor  were  they  considered 
dishonore4  by  others,  although — espe¬ 
cially  in  the  latter  instances — the  van¬ 
quished  had  not  one  victory  to  register 
on  their  side.  Was  France  really  dis¬ 
honored  by  Sedan  and  the  loss  of 
Alsace  ?  None  but  Frenchmen  have 
ever  called  in  question  the  valor  of  the 
French  troops  ;  none  certainly  are  less 
disposed  to  do  so  than  the  enemies  of 
France,  who  have  borne  witness  loudly 
to  the  staunch  bravery  of  the  French  in 
every  encounter.  Neither  individuals  nor 
nations  incur  dishonor  through  misfor¬ 
tune,  provided  they  do  all  they  cari  to 
resist  their  adverse  fate  ;  and  this  France 
surely  had  done.  The  prevailing  feeling 
throughout  the  country,  if  we  except 
Paris,  shut  up  and  deluded  by  false 
reports,  was  to  the  same  effect.  The 
Sauveur  de  P honneur”  legend  was  not 
concocted  till  three  or  four  years  later, 
partly  as  a  weapon  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  partly  as  a  soothing  balm  to 
wounded  national  pride,  just  as  the 
legend  of  Napoleon,  who  was  held  up  to 
execration  in  1815,  only  sprung  up 
toward  1820.  In  both  cases  the  nation 
was  actuated  by  a  very  natural  feeling 
in  accepting  the  legend  and  making  it 
its  own  ;  but  in  both  the  origin  of  the 
legend  was  artificial.  It  is  astonishint; 
to  see  how  quickly  contemporary  history 
can  be  forgotten.  By  whom  was  the 
madness  of  the  resistance  after  de¬ 
feat  in  1870  denounced  and  deprecated  ? 
Was  it  only  by  Bonapartists  and  Legit¬ 


imists,  by  Moderates  and  prudent 
men  such  as  Thiers  and  Jules  Simon? 
Was  not  "  the  dictatorship  of  inca¬ 
pacity”  loudly  censured  by  Republicans 
of  the  purest  water,  'like  George  Sand 
and  Lanfrey  ?  Did  not  the  entire  na¬ 
tion  proclaim  by  the  February  elections 
its  abhorrence  of  war,  its  contempt  for 
what  is  now  termed  the  country’s  honor, 
its  fervent  wish  for  peace  ? 

In  one  sense,  however,  this  fruitless, 
hopeless,  nay,  all  but  criminal,  resist¬ 
ance  has  been  of  great  benefit,  not  only 
to  France  herself  but  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  ;  for  it  has  contributed  more  than 
anything  to  postpone  the  probability  of  a 
new  war.  This  may  at  first  seem  para¬ 
doxical  ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  all 
who  know  France  well,  and  are'  not  led 
away  by  words  and  appearances,  will 
side  with  me.  One  of  the  causes,  the 
principal  cause  indeed,  of  the  war  of 
1870  was  the  fact  that  France  had  en¬ 
tirely  forgotten  w’hat  war  really  means. 
It  was  fifty-five  years  since  the  last  inva¬ 
sion  had  taken  place,  and  but  few  sur¬ 
vivors  still  remained  who,  having  seen 
it  at  a  mature  age,  were  able  to  exercise 
any  influence  on  the  decisions  of  the 
Government.  Undoubtedly  the  pre¬ 
vailing  impression  was,  that  French  arms 
were  invincible,  and  that  the  war  would 
take  place  on  the  enemy’s  territory. 
Neither  of  these  convictions  can  any 
longer  be  entertained,  and  the  present 
generation  of  Frenchmen  is  awake  to 
the  possibility  of  defeat,  and  even  of 
invasion,  in  case  of  a  war  of  retaliation. 
On  this  account,  too,  they  are  cautious 
to  avoid  any  step  that  may  lead  to  war 
as  long  as  they  consider  their  chances  of 
victory  doubtful,  whether  it  be  as  re¬ 
gards  numbers  or  alliances.  Whoever 
has  once  witnessed  the  horrors  of  an 
invasion  is  loath  to  advocate  war  ;  and 
the  generation  to  whom  that  lot  has 
fallen  in  France  must  have  time  to  die  out 
before  war  can  again  be  seriously 
thought  'of ;  only  the  young  genera¬ 
tion  burn  toward  1870  might  again 
have  le  caeur  legir  enough  to  dream  of 
it.  Now,  if  peace  had  been  concluded 
at  Ferri^res,  only  a  relatively  small  por¬ 
tion  of  F' ranee,  a  few  frontier  depart¬ 
ments  alone,  would  have  seen  what  war 
is,  and  had  an  idea  of  its  mitigated 
horrors  ;  for  the  campaign  would  have 
remained  a  strictly  military  one,  and 
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would  hardly  have  affected  the  rest  of 
the  nation  beyond  wounding  its  pride. 
Hy  prolonging  resistance  against  ail 
hope,  two  thirds  of  the  country  became 
the  scene  of  war.  Amiens  and  Rouen, 
Orleans  and  Le  Mans,  underwent  the 
humiliation  of  the  conqueror’s  presence, 
and  those  departments  even  which  were 
spared  invasion  had  to  send  their  sons 
to  the  seat  of  warfare  to  witness  its 
cruelties,  many  to  perish  on  the  battle¬ 
field  or  to  languish  in  the  enemy’s 
prisons,  more  still  to  bring  home  with 
them  mortal  wounds  and  incurable  dis¬ 
eases. 

Thus  it  was  that  Gambetta  exhibited 
warfare  in  all  its  ghastly  reality  ;  not  a 
glorious  struggle  fought  by  professional 
soldiers  at  a  distance  from  home — before 
Sebastopol  or  at  Solferino — but  war  in 
the  heart  of  the  country,  waged  by  the 
youth  of  all  classes  almost  under  the 
very  eyes  of  their  parents,  with  its  ter¬ 
rific  cortege  of  burning  villages  and 
ransomed  towns,  its  hardships  and  its 
atrocities — a  thing  not  so  easy  to  be 
forgotten  by  the  generation  who  wit¬ 
nessed  it.  Neither  will  it  be  forgotten 
that  Metz  was  still  in  the  hands  of  a 
French  army  when  the  negotiations  took 
place  at  Ferrieres,  and  would  in  all 
probability  have  remained  French  ;  nor 
will  they  forget  that  the  Commune  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  the  pro¬ 
tracted  siege  of  Paris  and  the  absence  of 
the  regular  army.  That  both  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  have  greatly  facili¬ 
tated  a  war  of  rei’anche,  no  one  can 
doubt ;  and  indeed,  had  peace  been 
concluded  in  September,  1870,  Europe 
would  most  likely  have  seen  a  new  war 
between  France  and  Germany  ere  this. 
As  fate  would  have  it,  Gambetta  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  largely  contributed  toward 
rendering  hatred  to  Germany  in  France 
more  popular  ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain 
that  he  succeeded  in  rendering  war  un¬ 
popular. 

II. 

The  most  effective  and  most  benefi¬ 
cial  part  of  M.  Gambetta’s  career  was 
the  period  from  1873  to  1877,  when  he 
fought  for  the  Republic  which  M.  Thiers 
had  founded,  and  which  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  were  foolishly  menacing.  Both  by 
his  talents  and  by  his  temperament  he 
was  eminently  qualified  to  attack  and  to 


destroy  ;  his  indomitable  courage,  his 
inexhaustible  strength,  his  wonderful 
popular  eloquence,  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  resistance  against  the  attacks 
which  the  Republic  was  called  upon  to 
sustain  during  those  four  years.  His 
speeches  at  that  time  ought  not  to  be 
read  in  the  collection  of  them  he  was 
imprudent  enough  to  publish  ;  the  argu¬ 
mentation  in  them  is  poor,  the  com¬ 
position  loose,  the  style  careless,  the 
repetitions  so  frequent  as  to  become 
tautologies,  the  invective  is  often  of 
doubtful  taste ;  as  for  originality  of 
ideas,  we  seek  for  it  in  vain.  What 
rendered  these  now  unreadable  speeches 
so  powerful  at  the  time  of  their  utter¬ 
ance,  was  the  fire,  the  spontaneousness, 
the  strength  of  conviction,  the  wonder¬ 
fully  striking  antitheses  which  he  hurled 
to  the  multitude,  and  which  became 
their  watchwords.  Never  was  there  a 
better  example  of  demagogic  oratory 
than  his,  never  a  worse  one  of  states¬ 
man’s  eloquence.  Moreover,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  his  individuality  lent  its 
support  to  his  oratory.  He  had  but  to 
present  himself  before  a  numerous,  not 
too  cultivated  audience,  to  take  it  by 
storm.  I  say  “  not  too  cultivated  an 
audience  for  men  of  a  refined  mind 
were  on  their  guard  from  first  to  last 
against  the  fascination  of  the  man  as 
well  as  of  the  orator,  from  whom  they 
had  nothing  to  learn. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  eloquence  won 
over  a  large,  still  hesitating  portion  of  the 
population  to  the  side  of  the  Republic. 
For  we  must  not  be  led  astray  by  the 
majorities  who  even  at  that  time  voted 
for  the  Republican  candidates,  and 
which  have  gone  on  increasing  eve, 
since.  Many  of  these  votes  were  givenr 
as  French  electors  are  accustomed  to 
give  them,  in  favor  of  the  established 
Government,  whatever  might  be  its  form, 
or  out  of  opposition  to  the  Conservative 
attacks  against  it,  which  made  them 
quite  as  uncomfortable  as  revolutionary 
attacks  could  have  done.  Besides,  the  al¬ 
ready  numerous  abstentions,  which  have 
since  augmented  to  the  proportion  of  two 
thirds,  on  an  average,  of  the  voters, 
added  to  the  by  no  means  despicable 
minorities,  might  really  have  induced  the 
Conservatives  to  believe  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  was  on  their  side.  Their  mistake 
was,  not  in  appealing  to  the  country,  but 
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in  appealing  to  it  in  behalf  of  a  Monarchy 
which  had  yet  to  be  defined,  instead  of  a 
Republic  which  existed  ;  for  in  the 
latter  case  they  would  have  had  the  whole 
of  that  silent  majority  with  them.  Had 
they  all  been  true  Conservatives  at 
heart,  instead  of  the  partisans  they  were, 
their  policy  would  have  led  them  to 
rally  frankly  to  the  Republic,  as  MM. 
Dufaure,  Remusat,  Montalivet,  C. 
Perier,  and  others  did.  They  might 
then  have  hindered  M.  Thiers  from 
leaning  too  strongly  toward  the  Left ; 
and  by  so  doing  they  would  have  saved 
the  Republic  :  as  it  was,  they  left  it  lo 
L^on  Gambetta  to  do  ;  and  he  did  save 
it,  but,  in  doing  so,  perverted  it. 

The  Government  has  continued  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  same  class  in  France 
from  1789  to  1877.  Even  before  the 
great  Revolution  it  was  the  higher 
bourgeoisie  which  held  most  of  the  civil 
offices,  and  many  of  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  were  hnanciers  and  members 
of  the  bar.  This  element  became  de¬ 
cisively  predominant  from  1789,  and 
under  the  first  Empire  there  already 
began  a  fusion  of  the  ancient  nobil¬ 
ity  with  the  old  middle-class  families 
which,  till  1877,  had  been  the  ruling 
class  in  France.  This  ancient  bourgeoisie 
was  not  distinguished  by  wealth  alone  ; 
much  oftener  their  claim  to  considera¬ 
tion  consisted  in  family  tradition,  in  a 
refined  education,  or  the  tenure  of  office 
through  many  successive  generations. 
All  this  was  to  undergo  a  change  after 
the  victory  of  1877.  The  reign  of  the 
new  layers  of  society  (/es  nouvelles 
couches')  announced  by  Gambetta  was  to 
commence,  and  he  it  was  who  chiefly 
promoted  their  accession  to  power. 
Himself  the  son  of  a  grocer,  he  lent  a 
willing  hand  to  procure  Government 
posts  and  seats  in  Parliament  for  all 
half-educated  grocers’  sons,  while  their 
fathers  became  his  electoral  basis.  Even 
he,  with  his  almost  unlimited  influence, 
was  of  course  unable  to  do  away  with 
the  entire  staff  of  the  admirably  organ¬ 
ized  civil  service,  which  has  enabled 
France  to  indulge  in  the  perilous  luxury 
of  six  successive  political  revolutions 
and  invasions  during  a  period  of  eighty 
years  without  its  foundations  being 
shaken  ;  still  he  introduced  quite  enough 
of  the  new  element  to  neutralize  the  old 
one,  and  completely  to  alter  the  charac¬ 


ter  of  the  French  bureaucracy,  let  alone 
the  Parliament,  elected  and  then  "  puri¬ 
fied”  under  his  inspiration  —  nay,  al¬ 
most  under  his  dictation.  '  Thus  one 
might  assert  that  French  democracy 
in  reality  dates  only  from  1877,  and 
that  it  was  Gambetta  who  led  it  to 
victory  and  power.  For  the  words 
”  French  democracy”  must  not  be 
understood  to  mean  the  reign  of  work¬ 
men  and  laborers,  any  more  than  Athe¬ 
nian  or  Roman  democracy  signified  the 
sovereignty  of  slaves  ;  their  real  mean¬ 
ing  is  the  reign  of  the  lower  middle-class 
of  tradespeople — the  pork  butchers  of 
Aristophanes,  and  the  ”  tailors  and 
glovemakers”  of  Goethe,  and  of  their 
aspiring  descendants.  These  naturally 
find  their  leaders  in  men  who  are  just  a 
degree  above  them  in  thought  and  edu¬ 
cation,  sufficiently  sujjenor  for  them  to 
feel  a  thrill  of  flattering  satisfaction  at 
being  able  to  understand  them,  suffi¬ 
ciently  near  their  own  level  to  make 
them  feel  that  they  belong  to  the  same 
class,  which  after  all  is  still  peuple 
enough  to  feel  the  ’power  of  demagogic 
eloquence,  which  an  audience  composed 
of  more  disciplined  thinkers  is  less  dis¬ 
posed  to  appreciate.  Hence  the  envy 
and  distrust  of  this  lower  middle-class 
toward  those  whose  thoughts  they  feel 
themselves  unable  to  enter  into  ;  they 
are  ready  to  admit  Pericles  and  Caesar 
on  condition  that  they  descend  to  their 
own  level,  and  not  without  constant 
suspicion  of  them  on  account  of  their 
aristocratic  origin  ;  but  the  real  men  for 
them  are  Cleon  and  Marius — the  neque lit- 
teras  graecas  didici  flatters  them  as  much 
now  as  it  did  two  thousand  years  ago,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  species  of  justification  of 
the  reign  of  utilitarian  half-culture.  And 
even  with  their  idol  they  were  exacting. 
When  Gambetta  once  ventured  to  select 
a  man  of  refined  education  and  superior 
talent,  if  not  of  high  birth,  M.  J.  J. 
Weiss,  to  fill  a  post  for  which  he  was 
eminently  qualified,  he  met  with  violent 
opposition,  and  was  even  forsaken  in 
the  hour  of  need  by  many  of  his  aher- 
ents,  to  punish  him  for  thus  betraying 
their  common  interests.  It  is  well 
known,  on  the  other  hand,  how  con¬ 
temptuously  they  look  down  upon  the 
laboring  multitude  from  the  height  of 
their  relative  superiority  and  worldly 
prosperity,  and  do  more  in  reality  to 
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excite  their  hatred  and  envy  than  an 
aristocratic  Government  could  do.  The 
last  five  years  have  shown  this  suffi¬ 
ciently  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if 
none  of  the  300,000  Parisian  workmen — 
the  “drunken  slaves”  who  had  given 
him  so  rough  a  reception  at  Belleville — 
followed  the  tribune’s  hearse  to  the 
grave,  while  the  political  parvenus  were 
indulging  in  the  luxury  of  reasserting 
their  patriotic  sentiments  without  in¬ 
curring  the  obligation  of  acting  up  to 
them. 

However,  what  gave  so  great  an  im¬ 
portance  to  the  revolution  of  1877  was 
not  merely  that  a  new  class  had  acceded 
to  government  in  place  of  the  one 
which  had  been  ruling  France  for  three 
previous  generations,  but  also  that  this 
revolution  was  the  first  one  in  eighty 
years  which  had  succeeded  in  shaking 
the  edifice  which  Napoleon  I.  con¬ 
structed,  and  which  till  then  had 
weathered  all  storms  successfully.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  four  years  that  Gambetta  ruled 
France,  absolutely  though  irresponsibly 
(1878-1881),  there  was  not  a  single  na¬ 
tional  institution  but  was  either  threat¬ 
ened  or  actually  altered  in  substance. 
Even  the  new  Republican  Constitution 
of  1875  was  menaced  with  a  revision, 
and  the  Senate  which  it  had  instituted 
with  abolition.  The  independence  of 
the  judges — which  the  Restoration,  the 
Government  of  July,  the  Second  Re¬ 
public,  and  the  Second  Empire  had 
lespected— was  destined  to  destruction 
by  the  introduction  of  removability  ; 
public  instruction  was  turned  topsy¬ 
turvy  by  repeated  reforms  which  entirely 
changed  the  traditional  character  of  the 
national  education  ;  the  army,  whose 
strong  organization  neither  its  crushing 
defeats,  brought  about  by  superiority  of 
numbers  and  skill,  not  by  bravery,  had 
impaired,  nor  the  reforms  introduced  by 
M.  Thiers’s  Government  had  essentially 
altered,  began  to  regard  its  future  with 
uncertainty  and  misgivings  since  Gam¬ 
betta  announced  the  intention  of  exact¬ 
ing  the  three  years’  military  service  in 
1878.  The  finances,  which,  thanks 
to  M.  Thiers,  had  been  set  to  rights  in 
a  wonderfully  short  time,  are  now  again 
completely  entangled,  the  annual  budget 
overstepping  three  milliards,  and  the 
floating  debt  amounting  to  the  same 
sum— a  circumstance  which  might  give 


rise  to  serious  complications  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  general  disturbance.  Above  all, 
uncalled  for  and  gratuitously  vexatious 
warfare  has  been  waged  against  the 
Churclt,  the  whole  gravity  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  which  has  not  yet  ap¬ 
peared  ;  for  till  now  it  is  the  regular 
clergy  alone  which  has  suffered,  and 
on  this  point  the  majority  of  Frenchmen 
are  indifferent  ;  but  the  secular  clergy 
also  has  been  threatened  by  M.  Paul 
Bert,  and  those  who  know  France  well — 
and  I  mean  by  France  not  Paris  alone 
but  the  provinces  likewise — cannot  fail 
to  apprehend  that  the  question  would 
be  viewed  in  a  different  mood  by  the 
country,  were  bishops  and  curates  to  be 
molested. 

The  way  in  which  Gambetta  used  his 
unlimited  power  was  no  less  mischievous 
than  the  objects  he  pursued.  F'or  four 
years  he  remained  an  unchecked  mas¬ 
ter,  and  he  showed  himself  in  peace  the 
same  man  who  during  the  war  had  made 
heroes  or  traitors  of  France’s  best  gener¬ 
als  at  his  pleasure,  reviled  the  gallant 
troops  who  had  done  their  duty  so  man¬ 
fully,  treated  the  enemy  as  a  horde  of 
barbarians,  the  neutrals  as  cowards,  mag¬ 
nified  insignificant  advantages  into  great 
victories,  and  in  short  only  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  spasmodic  inspirations  of  his 
caprices  and  passions.  Now  it  was  the 
enemy  within  that  he  attacked — first 
applying  himself  to  purify  the  staff  of 
officials  from  high  to  low,  for  no  garde 
champetre  was  appointed,  no  debit  de 
tabac  granted  without  being  first  sub¬ 
mitted  to  his  approval  ;  then  turning  to 
Parliament,  and  forcibly  annulling  near¬ 
ly  all  the  Conservative  elections,  even  a 
minority  being  deemed  troublesome. 
Even  when  President  of  the  House  he 
lost  sight  of  the  necessity  of  self-control, 
and  he  was  unable  to  moderate  his  own 
language,  neither  could  he  refrain  from 
interrupting  Conservative  orators  from 
the  Speaker’s  seat.  For  if  Gambetta 
had  but  few  of  the  intellectual  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  a  statesman,  he  had  still  less  of 
a  statesman’s  temperament.  The  former 
is  proved  by  his  despatches  when  Prime 
Minister  ;  the  latter  by  his  attitude  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and,  more 
than  all,  by  his  fall  from  power.  Had 
he  really  changed  since  then,  as  many 
assert  ?  Men  rarely  change  at  the  age 
of  forty-four,  either  morally  or  intellect- 
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ually,  and  we  are  unable  to  find  out 
anything  which  he  has  either  said  or 
done  that  might  lead  us  to  infer  a  modi¬ 
fication  either  in  his  views  or  in  his 
feelings  during  the  ten  months  which 
have  elapsed  since  his  dismissal.  But  if 
no  change  had  taken  place,  has  the 
Republic  any  great  reason  to  regret  his 
disappearance  from  the  scene  of  action, 
however  much  his  untimely  end  and  the 
tragic  mode  in  which  it  occurred  may  be 
deplored  ?  Is  it  not  rather  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  benefit  ?  There  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that,  had  Gambetta 
lived,  in  spite  of  the  diminution  of  his 
authority,  which  had  been  greatly  im¬ 
paired  during  the  short  term  of  his  re¬ 
sponsible  official  government,  he  would 
have  come  into  office  a  second  time  : 
nor  can  we  doubt  that  his  second 
government  would  have  infallibly  led  to 
a  Communist  outbreak,  for  to  this  party 
he  was  especially  obnoxious.  The  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  are  clear  :  some  gen¬ 
eral  or  other  would  have  put  down  the 
revolt  and  seized  the  dictatorship  ;  the 
Republic  might  have  continued  to  live 
on  nominally  ;  in  reality,  a  military 
despotism  would  have  taken  its  place. 

For  Europe  likewise — we  are  sorry 
to  have  to  say  it — Gambetta’s  dis¬ 
appearance  cannot  but  be  an  advantage. 
Not  that  he  would  really  have  succeeded. 


even  had  he  been  at  the  helm  again,  in 
bringing  about  a  fresh  war,  for  this  his 
own  people  would  never  have  allowed 
him  to  do  ;  but  his  very  presence  lent  a 
welcome  pretext  to  those  jjetiodical  warn¬ 
ings  from  Varzin  by  which  peace  is  so 
frequently  and  unpleasantly  disturbed, 
without  being  really  imperilled.  That 
a  war  of  retaliation  will  nevertheless 
occur  sooner  or  later  is  more  than 
probable  :  only  it  will  not  be  until  those 
who  witnessed  the  great  war  of  1870 
have  withdrawn  from  public  life  ;  not 
until  France  grows  weary  of  the  fireside 
policy  she  is  now  so  intent  upon,  and  of 
the  mediocrity  which  is  governing  her  ; 
not  until  she  once  more  confides  her 
sovereignty  to  those  classes  'which  for¬ 
merly  ruled  her,  or  the  sons  of  the  present 
parvenus  have  had  time  themselves  to 
acquire  a  sort  of  tradition  ;  not  until 
what  has  been  disorganized  is  again 
restored— above  all  things  the  army,  of 
which  every  Frenchman  is  well  aware, 
albeit  loath  to  own  it,  that  it  is  far  from 
ready  at  present.  In  other  words  this 
century  will  not  witness  a  new  conflict 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  ;  for,  I  re¬ 
peat  it,  although  hatred  of  the  German 
is  popular  in  France,  war  is  unpopular, 
and  no  one  has  done  more  to  make  it  so 
than  M.  Gambetta. — Contemporary  Re¬ 
view. 


THE  ART  OF  ROSSETTI. 
BY  HARRY  QUILTER. 


There  are  some  men  of  whom  it  is 
the  sad  fortune  that  throughout  their 
lives  the  praise  and  blame  that  they  ex¬ 
perience  are  given  in  an  equally  exagger¬ 
ated  degree ;  they  are  never  free  trom 
the  dust  and  confusion  of  the  fierce 
battle  which  partisans  raise  around  their 
work  and  their  character,  and  when  they 
die  they  may  almost  be  said,  in  the 
words  of  that  one  of  their  number  who 
forms  the  subject  of  this  article,  to — 

“  Die  not — nevet  having  lived — but  cease  ; 

And  round  their  narrow  lips  the  mould  falls 
close.” 

As  to  many  such,  the  temper  of  their 
friends,  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which 
they  live,  the  circumstances  among 
which  their  lot  is  cast,  are  responsible 
for  the  separateness  of  their  lives,  for 


the  dust  of  praise  or  blame  which  sui- 
rounds  their  achievements  and  their 
failures.  But  for  others — and  these 
perhaps  are  the  nobler  spirits — friend¬ 
ship,  circumstance,  and  surroundings, 
are  less  responsible  than  some  strange 
peculiarities  of  temper  and  intellect, 
sufficiently  powerful  to  unite  with  them¬ 
selves  a  portion  of  the  practices  and 
theories  of  every-day  life,  and  to  reject 
without  hesitation  all  that  is  incompati¬ 
ble.  Such  as  these  last  are  of  the  old 
prophetic  temper ;  of  this  race  have 
sprung  those  who  in  every  generation 
have  raised  their  voices  in  denunciation 
or  warning  of  the  creeds  among  which 
they  lived.  They  may  have  no  gospel 
to  deliver  ;  their  voices  may  carry  no 
message  that  the  world  can  profit  by. 
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Clear  messages,  as  George  Eliot  tells  us, 
are  rare  in  the  world  of  to-day  but  if 
their  discontent  is  sufficiently  genuine  to 
affect  their  lives,  if  their  peisonality  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  affect  the  lives  of 
others,  and  if  their  genius  is  sufficiently 
great  to  proclaim  itself  as  a  thing  apart, 
having  a  special  and  inimitable  character 
of  its  own — then,  whatever  may  be  the 
perversities  and  fantasies  of  such  men, 
they  are  sure  to  become  leaders  of  those 
who  share  their  peculiarities  without 
possessing  their  power.  And  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  world  at  large  to  the  eccen¬ 
tricities  of  any  such  cult  has  the  inevita¬ 
ble  effect  of  intensifying  the  zeal  with 
which  its  eccentricities  are  manifested — 
of  causing  the  statement  of  the  creed  to 
be  made  in  cruder  and  cruder  terms.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  leader  of 
the  school,  wearied  by  the  desertion  or 
disgusted  by  the  shallowness  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  break.s  with  them  and  his  old 
theories,  and  becomes  like  other  men  ; 
but  more  frequently  he  is  bound  by  the 
acts  of  his  clientele,  and  what  was  at  first 
a  mere  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  a  pas¬ 
sionate  revolt  against  convention,  be¬ 
comes  the  very  “  habit  of  his  soul.” 

It  is  impossible  at  the  present  time, 
so  soon  after  Mr.  Dante  Gabriel  Ros¬ 
setti’s  death,  and  while  so  many  of  his 
associates  and  relations  are  still  alive, 
to  discuss  the  question  how  far  the 
peculiarities  of  his  paintings  and  poetry 
were  due  to  inherent  personal  char¬ 
acteristics,  and  how  far  to  the  surround¬ 
ings  and  circumstances  of  his  life  ;  but 
it  is  almost  equally  difficult  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  his  art  without  making 
some  mention  of  those  circumstances, 
for,  perhaps,  in  no  painter  of  modern 
times  was  the  personal  and  the  artistic 
life  so  strangely  intermingled.  Some 
note,  too,  must  be  taken  of  that  curious 
association,  long  since  famous  by  the 
title  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood, 
which  owed  its  chief  impulse  to  the  over¬ 
mastering  influence  of  this  artist. 
Those,  for  instance,  who  ciiticise  so 
severely  the  strangeness  and  the  mourn¬ 
ful  tendency  of  Rossetti’s  pictures  when 
taken  as  a  whole,  and  who  do  not  scru¬ 
ple  to  attribute  to  the  painter  deliberate 
affectation  and  assumed  grief  for  the 
mere  sake  of  eccentricity  or  effect, 
would  do  well  to  take  into  account  the 
circumstances  of  his  Italian  descent,  his 
Nbw  Skries.— Vol.  XXXVII.,  No.  4 


father’s  exile  from  his  native  land,  and 
his  own  great  sorrow  in  losing,  in  the 
first  years  of  his  wedded  life,  the  wife  to 
whom  he  was  so  passionately  attached. 
An  alien  in  race  and  an  alien  in  spirit, 
suffering  from  keen  private  grief,  and 
met  without  by  an  opposition  to  his  art, 
which  made  up  in  personal  invective 
what  it  lacked  in  reasonable  judgment, 
it  is  perhaps  little  wonderful  that  young 
Rossetti,  conscious  as  he  must  have 
been  of  great  and  original  powers,  iso¬ 
lated  himself  from  the  general  public, 
and  found  a  bitter  consolation  in  giving 
up  to  dreams  of  the  past,  those  powers 
which  had  no  longer  any  object  in  the 
future. 

Every  one  knows  by  this  time  that 
well-worn  story  of  the  pre-Raphaelite 
Brethren,  of  the  fury  with  which  they 
were  both  attacked  and  defended,  and  I 
do  not  intend  to  dwell  upon  it  here  ;  but 
it  is  worth  noting  that  practically  Ros¬ 
setti  was  the  sole  head  and  front  of  the 
movement.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  was  a 
man  of  supreme  industry,  undoubted 
keenness  of  observation,  and  technical 
skill  ;  but,  though  an  enthusiastic  dis¬ 
ciple,  he  had  no  great  original  pictorial 
ability.  What  he  has  done — and  much 
of  it  is  very  beautiful  and  very  noble 
work — has  been  done  with  an  infinity 
of  labor,  often  prolonged  over  years, 
upon  each  single  picture.  Mr.  Millais 
was,  as  an  artist,  gifted  with  every  fac¬ 
ulty  except  that  of  caring  what  he 
painted  or  drew  ;  he  was  as  impartial  as 
the  sunlight  that  falls  upon  the  just  and 
the  unjust.  The  quickening  influence 
that  fell  upon  both  these  men,  and 
aroused  their  intelligence  and  stirred 
their  feelings,  was  the  passionately  emo¬ 
tional  genius  of  Rossetti,  and  looking 
back  to  early  Millais  pictures,  one  can 
see  as  plainly  as  if  it  were  written  upon 
the  canvas — “  Here  I  was  painting  what 
Rossetti  felt  :  here  his  influeiK:e  had 
passed  away.” 

If  any  of  my  readers  happen  to  have 
the  early  quarto  edition  of  Tennyson's 
poems  with  the  illustrations,  and  will 
take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  draw¬ 
ings  therein  by  Millais,  Hunt,  and  Ros¬ 
setti  ;  and  then,  with  these  designs  in 
their  mind,  go  and  examine  the  Ros¬ 
settis  which  are  now  being  displayed 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  they  will  see 
beyond  doubt  whose  was  the  guid- 
29 
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ing  influence  among  the  so-called  pre- 
Raphaelites,  and  why  it  was  that  traces 
of  mediaeval  Italy  kept  cropping  out  in 
realistic  pictures  of  English  orchards, 
or  illustrations  of  sacred  history.  Look, 
for  instance,  at  the  drawing  by  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt  in  illustration  of  the 
Lady  of  Shalott.  Why,  it  is  a  Rossetti 
in  all  its  main  points  !  Face  and  flgure, 
and  arrangement  of  drapery  and  pose, 
are  all  due  to  the  influence  of  the  last- 
mentioned  painter.  And  any  number  of 
similar  illustrations  might  be  given.  If 
the  history  of  this  strange  artistic  move¬ 
ment — strange  alike  in  its  inception,  its 
fierce  energy,  and  its  brief,  stormy  life — 
ever  comes  to  be  told  from  the  inside, 
as  alone  it  can  be  adequately  written,  it 
will  be  found  that  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  Rossetti  was  the  head,  the  brain, 
of  the  Society,  and  that  it  was  only  his 
extraordinary  personal  influence  which 
gave  any  coherence  to  the  practices  of 
the  various  members.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  see  now,  though,  perhaps,  I  may  be 
blamed  for  saying  it  in  so  many  words, 
that  neither  Mr.  Millais  nor  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt  is  of  the  reforming  type  of  char¬ 
acter.  They  were  once,  when  they  were 
square  men  in  round  holes  ;  and,  to  this 
day,  their  art  is  better  for  the  "  Sturm 
und  drang”  period  through  which  Ros¬ 
setti  hurled  it  But  the  influence  is 
gone — had  faded  long  before  he  died  to 
whom  it  owed  its  origin  :  and  many  an 
admirer  of  “  The  Awakened  Con¬ 
science”  of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  the  “  Mari¬ 
ana”  of  Mr.  Millais,  must  have  found 
the  w'ant,  in  the  same  painters’  later 
pictures,  of  the  deep  poetical  feeling 
which  has  sprung  from 

*'  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still.' 

In  speaking,  therefore,  of  Rossetti’s 
art,  and  trying  to  estimate  its  worth, 
we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that,  as  a 
set-off  against  many  eccentricities  and 
deficiencies  of  treatment,  and  many 
limitations  of  thought  and  feeling,  we 
have  this  fact — that  it  was  powerful  to 
trouble  the  artistic  Bethesda  to  the  very 
depth  of  its  sluggish  waters,  and  to  set 
artists  upon  new  tracks  of  execution 
and  new  impulses  of  thought.  It  is  no 
mean  praise  to  a  painter,  that,  under  his 
awakening  power,  other  painters  did 
b.tter  and  more  vital  work  than  they 


have  done  before  or  since  ;  and  that  the 
forward  impulse  in  art  which  he  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  creating  bids  fair 
to  widen  out  into  issues  of  which  no  one 
can  at  present  predict  the  end. 

But  I  am  not  concerned  here  to  de¬ 
fend  Mr.  Rossetti  as  the  leader  of  the 
pre-Raphaelites,  nor  to  ask  for  fame  for 
him  on  any  secondary  ground  whatever. 

I  am  desirous  to  point  out  again  what 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  actual  achieve¬ 
ments  of  this  master  in  the  two  arts  in 
which  he  labored  ;  and  I  am  the  more 
anxious  to  do  this  (if  my  readers  will 
pardon  me  a  single  word  of  personal 
explanation),  because  I  have  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  late  by  severa)  persons  of  a 
desire  to  depreciate  the  work  of  the 
pre-Raphaelites,  and  to  attribute  to  it 
demoralizing  influences  which  it  does 
not  possess.  'Fhe  sentence  which  so 
afflicted  Mr.  Ruskin  that  he  left  off 
writing  criticisms  of  contemporary  paint¬ 
ers — ”  Damn  the  fellow,  why  doesn’t 
he  back  his  friends  ?” — has  been  hurled 
at  me  directly  or  indirectly  many  times, 
and  it  seems  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
make  painters  understand  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  admire  great  qualities  without 
shutting  the  eyes  to  weak  ones,  or  that 
one  can  honestly  enjoy  a  picture,  and 
yet  be  forced  to  consider  it  neither  a 
Titian  nor  a  Michael  Angelo.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  because  a  writer  is  not  a 
partisan  upon  one  side,  it  is  straight¬ 
way  concluded  that  he  must  be  a  par¬ 
tisan  on  the  other,  and  if  he  ventures  to 
find  fault  with  a  single  pre-Raphaelite 
failing,  he  is  told  that  he  is  not  entitled 
to  admire  a  single  pre-Raphaelite  great¬ 
ness.  Of  course  such  reasoning  is 
absurd,  but  even  absurdity  becomes 
worth  demolishing  when  it  gains  uni¬ 
versal  acceptance  ;  and  in  the  art-world 
of  London  at  the  present  day,  it  is  ex¬ 
cessively  difficult  to  gain  a  hearing  for 
any  view  of  the  matter  which  is  not, 
either  professedly  or  actually,  a  partisan 
one.  Are  you  for  Belt  or  Verheyden  ’ 
That  is  the  form  of  question  nowadays 
in  other  artistic  matters  than  the  great 
libel  case  ;  and  the  man  who  murmurs 
”  Arcades  ambo”  in  reply  is  looked 
upon  with  contempt,  or  more  probably 
still  as  a  spy  in  the  camp. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  as  regards 
Mr.  Rossetti’s  work,  I  must  say  at  once 
that  I  propose  to  consider  it  as  a  whole. 
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not  confining  one  portion  of  my  remarks 
to  the  poetry,  another  to  the  painting, 
but  treating  both  manifestations  of  his 
intellect  together.  And  this  for  the  sim¬ 
ple  reason  that  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  possible  to  separate  them  without 
doing  both  the  painter  and  the  poet 
gross  injustice.  Of  the  technical  per¬ 
fection  of  workmanship  in  each,  a  few 
words  will  have  to  be  said  separately  ; 
but  for  the  discussion  of  the  more 
emotional,  imaginative,  and  purely  in¬ 
tellectual  qualities,  the  two  divisions  of 
art  must  here  be  considered  as  one. 
Now,  throughout  the  whole  of  our  sub¬ 
ject’s  painting,  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  poetry,  there  runs  one 
dominant  idea,  and  only  one — “  Love 
baffled  by  Death.”  It  is  on  this  that  he 
rings  the  changes  —  very  beautiful 
changes  they  are,  touching  it  deftly  now 
on  this  side  and  now  on  that,  dressing 
it  up  in  all  kinds  of  strange  and  fantas¬ 
tically  beautiful  garments,  hinting  at  it 
subtly  through  images  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  shadowing  it  forth  in  various 
allegorical  ways,  proclaiming  it  fiercely 
as  in  the  voice  of  one  just  bereaved.  But 
always,  if  we  look  long  enough  at  poem 
or  picture,  we  find  the  trace  of  this  idea  ; 
speaking  broadly,  this  is  the  beginning 
and  the  end  *of  his  philosophy.  We 
say  the  end,  for  with  the  victory  of 
death  the  master  seems  to  close  his 
story,  though  now  and  then  he  hints  to 
us  that  he  has  heard  of  a  heaven  and  a 
hell  where  all  will  be  set  right.  Still, 
these  are  not  part  of  his  saying  or  his 
painting  ;  they  may  be  true,  but  they 
are  not  the  facts  that  impress  him,  they 
are  too  faint,  too  far  off,  for  his  pencil 
or  his  verse.  Or  if  he  tells  us  of  them 
at  all,  he  does  so  in  such  glowing  sensu¬ 
ous  images,  with  so  resolute  an  adher¬ 
ence  to  natural  facts,  that  we  recognize 
only  another  earth  in  his  ”  Paradise” 
or  his  ”  Inferno.”  Mark,  for  instance, 
how  the  “  Blessed  Damozel  leans  out 
from  the  gold  bar  of  heaven.” 

'*  And  still  she  bowed  herself  and  stooped 
Out  of  the  circling  charm  ; 

Until  her  bosom  must  have  made 
The  bar  she  leaned  on  warm, 

And  the  lilies  lay  as  if  asleep 
Along  her  bended  arm." 

It  was  said  once  by  a  writer  anxious 
to  make  out  a  case  against  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  school  of  modem  poetry. 


that  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
Rossetti’s  verse  was  its  sensuality,  and 
certain  quotations*  were  given  to  prove 
this.  Time  has  effectually  disposed  of 
that  charge,  and  the  misrepresentations 
on  which  it  was  founded  have  been 
adequately  confuted  ;  but  it  has  hardly 
been  sufficiently  noticed,  that  the  real 
ground  of  the  accusation  is  due  to  the 
fact  of  the  poet-painter  being  unable  to 
dissever  his  pictorial  from  his  poetic  fac¬ 
ulty.  He  habitually  thought  (if  such  an 
expression  is  allowable)  in  terms  of  paint¬ 
ing.  He  could  not  dissever  his  most  pure¬ 
ly  intellectual  ideas  from  color  and  form, 
and  it  is  the  intrusion  of  these  physical 
facts  into  his  poetry  in  places  where  they 
are  unexpected  and  unnecessary  that 
gives  to  hasty  readers  and  superficial 
critics  such  a  wrong  impression.  And 
in  the  same  way  as  he  charges  a  poem 
with  more  color  and  form  than  it  can 
well  bear  with  reference  to  its  special 
subject,  so  does  he  charge  his  pictures 
with  a  weight  of  idea  which  their  form 
and  color  scarcely  realize,  and  in  both 
he  calls  upon  the  spectator  to  be  at  once 
the  witness  and  the  interpreter  of  his 
work.  From  this  there  results  in  his 
poetry  the  following  effect — that  he  is 
at  his  finest  when  he  has  to  tell  some 
plain  story,  or  exemplify  some  compara¬ 
tively  simple  thought,  the  insertion  into 
which  of  physical  facts  will  heighten  the 
meaning  rather  than  jar  upon  it  ;  or  in 
verses  which  treat  intellectual  ideas  from 
a  purely  sensuous  basis,  such  for  in¬ 
stance  as  in  those  sonnets  which  are 
concerned  with  the  passion  of  love. 
When,  however,  he  seeks  to  treat  either 
a  purely  intellectual  or  a  purely  spiritual 
subject,  he  fails  almost  inevitably,  and 
that  apparently  in  painting  as  well  as  in 
poetry.  Like  Antaeus,  if  he  is  held  off 
the  heart  too  long  his  strength  fails  him. 
It  is  this  painter-like  quality  which 
makes  his  verse  so  puzzling,  for  in  idea 
it  is  almost  without  exception  of  a 
singularly  pure  and  intellectual  char¬ 
acter.  Turn  from  his  verse  to  his 
painting,  and  the  same  curious  contradic¬ 
tion  is  forced  upon  our  attention.  We 
find  continually  in  his  pictures,  where 
the  painter’s  individuality  is  most  mani¬ 
fest,  that  the  reproduction  of  the  sensu- 


*  The  above  verse  was,  if  I  remember  right, 
one  of  the  number. 
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ous  part  of  his  subject  is,  so  to  speak, 
interfered  with  by  the  strange  half  re¬ 
fining,  half  abstract,  quality  of  his 
intellect.  This  is  especially  evident  in 
his  treatment  of  the  form  of  the  human 
body,  in  which  he  has  two  methods, 
both  adapted  to  the  same  end,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  both  unconsciously  tending  to 
the  same  end.  One  is  to  leave  out  as 
much  as  possible  all  detailed  drawing,  to 
suffuse  the  whole  body  in  a  mist  of 
color,  in  which  no  modelling  of  flesh  or 
structure  of  bone  is  clearly  visible.  The 
other  method  is  to  accentuate  those 
portions  of  the  body  or  the  features 
which  best  help  to  express  emotion,  and 
so  to  use  and  arrange  them  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  definite  emotional  idea.  The 
long  necks  in  which  so  many  of  his 
female  figures  rejoice,  the  slender  hands 
with  fingers  turning  round  one  another, 
the  heavy  curved  lips,  and  all  the  other 
physical  peculiarities  to  be  traced  in  his 
works,  are  all  due  to  the  passionately 
sensuous,  but  equally  passionately  intel¬ 
lectual,  nature  of  Rossetti  ;  they  are 
the  record  of  a  man  whose  sense  of 
beauty  was  always  being  disturbed  by 
his  sense  of  feeling. 

It  is,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  this 
sense  of  beauty  upon  which  his  great 
praise  must  be  founded.  It  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  test  by  which  a  painter  must  be 
judged.  Artists  may  tell  us  that  this 
detail  is  impossible,  and  that  that  is 
absurd  ;  the  moralist  may  preach  that 
there  is  here  too  morbid  an  insistence 
upon  one  idea  ;  the  general  public  may 
deplore  the  lack  of  their  much  loved 
catchpenny  subjects  ;  and  the  Philistine 
may  laugh  at  the  eccentric  form  in  which 
Mr.  Rossetti’s  ideas  are  produced.  But 
if  the  net  result  is  beautiful,  if  the  one 
idea  is  truly  and  finely  expressed,  the 
chief  aim  of  the  painter  has  been 
achieved  ;  and  the  world,  which  is  only 
unjust  for  a  brief  space — too  often, 
alas  !  the  space  of  a  lifetime —will  not  let 
the  work  die.  This  is  the  rock  upon 
which  so  many  artists,  especially  so 
many  English  and  French  artists,  split ; 
their  pictures  are  frequently  possessed 
of  every  merit  save  that  one  which  alone 
would  justify  their  existence.  And  in 
this  respect  the  subject  of  my  article  is 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  supreme 
artist.  In  some  of  his  works,  especially 
in  his  later  ones,  when  the  fatal  influence 


of  chloral  was  beginning  to  wither  his 
powers,  there  are  distortions  and  even 
uglinesses  such  as  can  scarcely  be  con¬ 
doned,  and  it  is  impossible  to  help  re¬ 
gretting  that,  throughout  a  great  part  of 
his  life,  the  influence  of  one  woman’s 
face  should  have  been  so  great  as  to 
appear  in  all  his  chief  characters — now 
as  Proserpine,  now  as  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  so  throughout  the  range  of  his 
poetical  fancies  and  the  old  legends  with 
which  he  occupied  his  pencil.  But 
when  all  these  deficiencies  are  subtracted 
or  allowed  for,  there  remains  a  series  of 
pictures  Jwhich  have  such  marvellous 
glory  Jof  coloring,  such  intensely  vivid 
feeling,  and  such  beauty  of  detail,  that  1 
at  least  know  not  where  to  find  their 
parallel.  They  are  living,  breathing 
poems,  at  once  so  delicate  and  so  strong, 
so  passionate  and  so  pure,  as  to  appear 
to  be  the  la$t  word  possible  upon  their 
various  subjects.  Take  as  an  example 
of  this,  the  picture  of  the  painter’s  wife, 
done  after  her  death,  and  entitled 
“  Beata  Beatrix.”  The  subject  is  sim¬ 
ple  enough — a  three-quarter  length 
figure  of  a  woman,  whose  head  has 
fallen  slightly  backward  upon  her 
shoulders  in  sleep,  which  we  feel  will 
soon  be  that  of  death.  Fluttering  in 
front  of  her  is  a  crimson  bird,  bearing  a 
poppy  in  its  mouth  ;  behind  her  a  sun¬ 
dial  ;  while  in  the  distance  of  the 
Florentine  streets  stand  Dante  and  the 
Angel  of  Love  watching.  “  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  pictures,”  as  some  one  says, 
“  are  stupid  things  at  the  best  but 
here  they  seem  to  me  even  more  than 
usually  inadequate.  No  amount  of  de¬ 
scription  could  convey  any  hint  of  the 
intense  and  beautiful  peace  which  marks 
this  painting.  It  is  like  that  of  summer 
woods  at  early  dawn,  before  the  first 
bird  has  begun  to  sing  and  the  last  star 
faded.  Nor  is  it  only  that  the  face  and 
its  expression  are  perfect  ;  the  whole 
picture  tells  its  story  with  an  emphasis 
only  the  more  clear  because  of  its 
intense  quietude.  Like  the  whisper  of 
a  great  actress,  we  hear  and  feel  the 
weight  of  every  syllable.  And  techni¬ 
cally  it  is  as  fine  as  it  is  emotionally, 
for  curiously  enough  in  this,  probably 
his  finest  picture,  Rossetti  shows  little  or 
none  of  that  wilfulness  which  is  so 
frequently  present  in  his  works.  The 
drawing,  if  not  very  markedly  good,  is 
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unobtrusive  and  unobjectionable  ;  the  ing  of  flesh  is  to  combine  its  translucen* 
disposition  of  the  drapery  (always  a  cies  of  color  with  as  much  of  the  form 
strong  point  with  this  artist)  is  simplicity  as  he  can  without  making  the  details  too 
and  dignity  itself,  the  position  full  both  prominent,  but  never  to  suggest  the 
of  grace  and  suggestion,  and  represent-  actual  texture  of  the  flesh  itself — never 
ed  with  the  utmost  ease  ;  while  of  the  to  put  a  nude  model  on  to  his  canvas, 
coloring  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  When  he  paints  a  woman  who  shows 
terms  of  too  high  praise.  The  picture  breast  or  arm,  he  does  it  as  frankly  as 
is  suffused  with  a  misty  sunshine,  and  a  Greek  would  have  done,  and  with  as 
all  the  hues  therein  are  somewhat  low  absolute  a  reliance  upon  its  being  the 
in  tone  ;  but  into  their  transparent  right  and  natural  thing.  The  coarse- 
depths  the  eye  looks  down  and  down  as  ness  which  strikes  so  vividly  one  who 
through  the  still  waters  of  a  lake  ;  and  enters  the  French  Salon  for  the  first 
the  effect  of  the  whole  is  that  of  some  very  time,  and  sees  hanging  on  every  side 
marvellous  piece  of  quiet  music  played  life-size  studies  of  nude  models,  is  en- 
at  a  great  distance.  This  picture,  too,  tirely  absent  from  his  work,  nor  can 
gives  us  a  good  opportunity  of  noticing  any  hint  of  such  feeling  be  found  there- 
the  strange  combination  of  realism  and  in.  One  reason  for  this  lies  probably 
idealism  in  Rossetti’s  painting,  a  com-  in  the  fact,  which  is  difficult  to  account 
bination  which  is  of  course  due  to,  and  for,  but  which  the  history  of  art  proves 
is,  indeed,  scarcely  more  than  one  to  be  certain,  that  really  great  color  can 
manifestation  of,  that  habit  of  mind  of  hardly  give  an  impression  of  coarseness, 
which  we  have  spoken  above.  What  It  seems  somehow  as  if  color  were  a 
may  be  called  the  furniture  of  his  pict-  furnace  which  burned  up  in  its  fierce  heat 
ures,  the  caskets  which  his  women  hold  all  mean  and  unworthy  things.  But 
in  their  hands,  the  censers  and  candle-  a  still  stronger  reason  is  probably  that 
sticks  and  musical  instruments  which  of  the  painter’s  own  personality — one 
they  use,  or  the  flowers  or  foliage  with  which,  as  I  have  been  trying  to  show, 
which  they  are  adorned  or  surrounded,  sought  not  to  clothe  physical  fact  with 
is  almost  invariably  drawn  and  painted  emotional  and  intellectual  ideas,  but  to 
with  the  greatest  delicacy  and  skill  from  express  these  ideas  in  terms  of  fact, 
the  objects  themselves.  And  those  who  The  difference  may  very  likely  appear 
went  to  the  sale  of  the  painter’s  effects  to  my  readers  to  be  slight  and  unim- 
which  took  place  last  spring  must  have  portant  ;  to  me,  I  confess,  it  is  the 
seen  many  of  the  strangely  shaped  in-  reverse.  The  man  was  a  poet  by  nature, 
struments  and  brazen  vessels  which  he  became  an  artist  by  education  and 
appear  in  these  pictures.  But  with  all  owing  to  an  intense  desire  to  express 
this  attention  to  natural  or  artificial  himself  in  painting  as  well  as  in  song, 
fact,  Rossetti  is  far  from  being  a  real-  The  last  medium  afforded  his  passion- 
istic  painter  ;  indeed  it  is  only  in  these  ate,  southern  spirit  the  glory  which  |he 
subsidiary  facts  that  his  realism  shows,  needed  ;  the  first  gave  an  outlet  to  the 
His  manner  of  painting  flesh  and  dra-  melody  with  which  his  nature  was  en- 
pery  is  utterly  opposed  to  that  which  dowed.  The  action  and  reaction  were 
obtains  so  greatly  in  the  present  day,  very  subtle,  and  one  can  see  now  that 
which  takes  account  of  every  variation  while  the  painting  certainly  prevented 
of  texture,  which  in  fact  aims  at  pro-  his  poetry  from  being  as  fine  as  it  might 
ducing  the  actual  impression  on  the  have  been  ;  the  poetry  invariably  upheld 
eye  which  is  produced  by  the  real  thing,  and  dignified  his  painting  even  in  its 
In  the  sense  that  Alma  Tadema  is  a  wildest  moments.  Across  both,  the  re¬ 
flesh  painter,  or  M.  Lefebvre,  Rossetti  flection  of  the  man’s  own  vivid  Italian 
is  none — and  would  not  be  if  he  could,  disposition  often  fell  with  startling 
It  seems  strange  that  this  man,  who  effect,  obtruding  itself  and  its  feelings 
has  been  accused  so  strongly  of  sensual-  into  every  variety  of  subject,  and  in  all 
ism,  would  have  undoubtedly  said  that  kinds  of  diverse  manners  ;  and  one  of 
the  modem  practice  of  representing  the  the  strangest  qualities  in  this  painter’s 
nude  model  was  degraded  in  feeling  and  strange  art,  is  the  continual  conflict, 
inartistic  in  practice.  both  in  his  paintings  and  his  poems,  of 

What  he  attempts  to  do  in  his  paint-  the  passionate  egotism  which  was  the 
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natural  bent  of  his  mind,  intensified  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  life,  and  the 
sense  of  dramatic  fitness  which  is,  per¬ 
haps,  his  strongest  intellectual  char¬ 
acteristic. 

I  hardly  know  whether  it  is  in  poetry 
or  in  painting  that  this  conflict  shows 
most  clearly  ;  it  is  perfectly  evident  in 
both,  and  the  finest  work  in  either  art 
is  to  be  found,  as  we  should  naturally 
expect,  in  such  subjects  as  those  in 
which  the  dramatic  presentment  of  the 
poem  or  painting  is  little  more  than  an 
echo  of  some  personal  mood.  It  is  this 
which  gives  their  intense  power  to  such 
poems  as  “  Jenny”  and  ”  The  Last 
Confession,”  and  in  a  minor  degree  to 
the  ballad  and  the  paintings  of  ‘‘The 
Blessed  Damozel it  is  this  which 
gives  point  and  meaning  to  the  pictures 
of  Beatrice  and  Dante  ;  and  again,  it  is 
this  which  interferes  continually  with  his 
dramatic  realization  of  many  poetical 
ideas  with  which  he  deals,  but  from 
which  he  cannot  expel  his  own  person¬ 
ality,  and  which  appear,  in  his  present¬ 
ment  of  them,  so  tinged  with  subjective 
influences  as  to  be  dramatically  feeble. 
There  is  probably  no  record  of  a  painter 
whose  personality  grew  to  be  so  sub¬ 
merged  in  the  form  and  face  of  one 
woman  as  did  that  of  him  of  whom  we 
are  writing.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  of 
his  life  everything  he  wrote  and  painted 
could  be  traced  to  her  in  one  way  or 
another. 

But  this  is  a  personal  matter  upon 
which  I  have  no  right  to  dwell ;  it  is 
only  necessary  to  remember  that  the 
man  being  what  he  was — being  “  out  of 
suits  with  fortune,”  more  or  less,  from 
the  beginning  of  his  life,  having  suffered 
the  great  loss  of  his  wife  almost  as  soon 
as  he  had  been  united  to  her,  and  being 
subsequently  possessed  by  the  strange 
beauty  of  the  face  which  he  has  made 
so  familiar  to  us,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  toward  the  close  of  his  life  his 
painting  grew  to  be  little  more  than  a 
desponding  echo  of  itself,  an  oft-re- 
pealed  cry  of  grief  or  weariness. 

If,  however,  we  take  his  work  in  its 
best  period,  between  the  dates,  that  is 
to  say,  of  t85o  and  r87o,  and  look  with 
especial  care  at  the  earlier  drawings,  we 
find  that  if  the  painter  repeated  himself 
in  later  years,  it  was  from  no  lack  of 


invention  or  imagination,  and  that  his 
earlier  works,  indeed,  show  an  inventive¬ 
ness  and  a  fancy  which  are  only  too 
exuberant,  and  are  apt  to  waste  their 
power  by  being  too  lavishly  displayed. 
In  the  Fine  Arts  Club  at  Savile  Row 
there  is  at  the  present  time  a  collection 
of  Rossettis  which  is  especially  rich  in 
his  early  water-color  works,  and  in  these 
alone  is  to  be  found  sufficient  artistic 
material  to  supply  an  ordinary  painter 
for  his  lifetime.  We  cannot  stay  to 
mention  these  separately,  but  must  just 
call  attention  to  the  very  lovely  one 
which  represents  the  first  meeting  of 
Dante  and  Beatrice,  a  drawing  which, 
for  bright  beauty  of  color,  originality  of 
treatment,  and  vivid  grasp  of  its  subject, 
is  perhaps  the  finest  Rossetti  ever  con¬ 
ceived.  In  this,  as  in  many  others  of 
the  same  period,  not  a  trace  is  to  be 
found  of  the  heavy  despairing  state  of 
mind  which  shows  in  his  later  work. 
They  are  bright,  almost  blithe,  in  con¬ 
ception,  and  are  painted  with  a  simple 
purity  of  color  which  is  akin  only  to 
that  used  by  the  very  early  Italian  paint¬ 
ers.  Looking  at  these,  we  understand 
the  early  work  of  Millais  and  Hunt,  and 
see  whence  it  derived  its  inspiration. 
And  it  is  curious  to  notice  that  these 
works  are  infinitely  more  English  in  the 
style  of  face  and  personality  they  depict 
than  those  of  later  years. 

A  word  must  be  said  of  the  one  scene 
of  English  modem  life  which  the  painter 
attempted — the  picture  known  by  the 
name  of  ”  Found”  and  drawn  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  a  ballad  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott, 
one  of  Rossetti’s  oldest  friends.  It 
represents  a  woman  ”  found”  in  London 
by  her  quondam  lover,  after  many  a  year 
of  shameful  life.  He  is  holding  her 
hands  and  looking  down  toward  her  ; 
she  has  shrunk  away  from  his  touch  and 
gaze,  and  is  crouching  against  a  low 
wall.  In  the  background  is  a  bridge 
over  the  river  ;  by  the  side  of  the  man 
stands,  not  without  its  added  touch  of 
terrible  meaning,  a  cart  with  a  netted 
calf  bleating  piteously.  The  time  is 
early  morning,  and  the  bridge  and  dis¬ 
tance  are  blue  and  misty  ;  the  whole 
picture  is  pale  and  cold  in  its  effect  of 
color.  This  the  Academy  catalogue 
informs  us,  not  quite  correctly,  was 
painted  in  1 882  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
was,  I  believe,  painted  in  1868,  or  there- 
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abouts,  and  was  only  slightly  altered, 
and,  my  informant  assures  me,  con* 
siderably  spoiled  in  1882.  However  this 
may  be,  there  is  some  intrinsic  evidence 
for  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  small  pen-and* 
ink  drawing  for  the  same  subject,  which 
is  now  being  exhibited  at  the  Fine  Arts 
Club,  wherein  the  face  of  the  countryman 
is  different  and  far  finer  in  expression 
than  in  the  finished  picture.  The  chief 
interest  centres  in  the  face  of  the  woman, 
and  it  is  the  extraordinary  power  which 
Mr.  Rossetti  has  shown  in  this  portion 
of  the  picture  which  renders  it  so  su¬ 
premely  interesting.  It  is  an  idyll  of 
London  life  such  as  few  artists  have 
cared  to  grapple  with,  painting  the  naked 
truth  with  no  extenuating  circumstances, 
and  many  of  those  who  see  it  are  no 
doubt  excessively  shocked  at  being 
brought  face  to  face  with  such  a  scene. 
But  it  is  a  fitting  corollary  to  its  painter's 
poem  of  “  Jenny” — it  is  the  last  word 
which  was  needed  to  render  that  story 
complete.  In  very  truth  Mr.  Rossetti 
has  been  able  to  imprint  on  a  woman's 
face,  seen  in  one  supreme  moment, 
traces  of  all  the  gay,  reckless,  shame¬ 
ful,  shameless,  horrible  life  she  has  led 
since  first  she  lay  among  ”  the  blown 
grass  in  the  meadows — 

“  And  wondered  where  the  city  was." 

It  is  all  here — past  innocence  and  pres¬ 
ent  guilt,  and  almost  forgotten  love 
and  honor,  struggling  to  drown  memory 
that  will  not  die,  and  shame,  and  terror, 
and  despair.  Not  a  pleasant  picture, 
but  one  which  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
matter  with  which  it  deals  ;  one  which 
is,  as  Ruskin  once  said  of  a  somewhat 
similar  painting  by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt, 
“  powerful  to  meet  full  in  the  front  the 
social  evil  of  the  age  in  which  it  is 
painted  ;  to  waken  into  mercy  the  cruel 
thoughtlessness  of  youth,  and  subdue  the 
severities  of  judgment  into  the  sanctity 
of  com])assion.”  Looking  at  this  pict¬ 
ure,  at  the  poem  of  “  Jenny”  and  “  The 
Last  Confession,”  and  at  the  ballads  of 
”  Rose  Mary”  and  “  ’Twixt  Holmscote 
and  Hurstcote,”  we  touch,  I  think, 
upon  the  real  strength  of  Rossetti,  a 
strength  which  underlay  all  his  eccen¬ 
tricities  and  weaknesses.  He  never 
paltered  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  no 
matter  how  terrible  ;  but  in  the  life  of 


others,  as  well  as  in  his  own,  cut  down 
to  the  truth.  No  wonder  he  gave 
offence  to  the  decorous,  and  was  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  shallow.  What 
do  either  want  with  unpleasant  fact,  told 
in  the  barest  and  least  conventional 
terms  ?  And  Rossetti’s  frankness  reach¬ 
ed  almost  to  the  verge  of  cynicism  ; 
he  spared  others  no  more  than  he  did 
himself.  But  still,  throughout  it  all,  and 
despite  the  curious  garb  in  which  he 
disguised  his  meaning,  it  always  was 
truth  at  which  he  aimed  ;  the  nature  of 
the  man  was  sincere  throughout.  In  an 
age  when  painters  have  few  beliefs,  and 
hold  those  very  lightly,  this  man  scarcely 
stirred  a  step  in  art  except  in  obedience 
to  his  own  inspiration,  and  was  strung 
enough,  despite  all  his  failings,  to  mod¬ 
ify  the  practices,  if  he  did  not  actually 
change  the  creeds,  of  half  the  artists  of 
his  time.  To  him,  as  we  have  said, 
Millais  owed  his  poetical  inspiration, 
and  his  most  beautiful  pictures  were 
painted  under  that  influence  ;  to  him 
Holman  Hunt  was  even  more  indebted  ; 
from  him,  though  soon  able  to  strike  out 
a  line  for  himself,  sprang  Mr.  Burne 
Jones,  fully  equipped  for  the  fight,  like 
a  second  Minerva,  from  the  brain  of  a 
second  Jove  ;  to  his  early  friendship 
with  William  Morris  at  Oxford,  when  he 
went  there  to  paint  the  frescos  in  the 
Union,  we  probably  owe  the  determining 
impulse  which  set  the  author  of  the 
”  Earthly  Paradise”  on  the  road  to  that 
decoration  which  has  changed  the  look 
of  half  the  houses  in  London,  and 
substituted  art  for  ugliness  all  over  the 
kingdom  ;  and  to  him  probably,  if  we 
could  trace  it  back,  we  owe,  almost 
equally  with  Ruskin  who  defended  him, 
the  growth  of  the  feeling  that  art  was 
more  than  a  mere  trade,  and  that  an 
artist  has  duties  to  himself  and  his  art, 
as  well  as  to  his  pocket  and  his  public. 
For  his  fame  it  is  probably  unfortunate 
that  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
poetry,  or  that  he  did  not  begin  paint  ¬ 
ing  earlier,  study  it  more  rigorously,  and 
confine  himself  to  it  more  entirely  ;  but 
for  the  world  at  large  I  doubt  whether 
he  could  have  done,  being  what  he  was, 
better  work.  He  was  to  all  young  artists 
and  young  writers  a  tower  of  strength,  a 
light  to  encourage  them  to  despise  con¬ 
ventions,  and  to  give  up  their  lives  to 
their  art.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  standing 
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protest  against  the  idols  of  the  market — 
an  influence  that  “  made,”  as  Arnold 
would  say,  “  for”  artistic  “  righteous¬ 
ness.”  In  the  minds  of  hundreds  of 
young  men,  who  never  even  saw  him, 
there  lurked  a  satisfaction  that  down  at 
Chelsea  a  man  was  living,  painting,  and 
writing,  without  caring  a  brass  farthing 
what  any  one  thought  of  his  works,  and 
though  I  do  not  wish  to  defend  the 
morality  or  the  wisdom  of  such  indiffer¬ 
ence,  I  do  mean  to  assert  that  it  is  the 
one  temper  that  produces  good  artistic 
work.  The  difficulties  under  which  a 
young  artist,  be  he  painter  or  poet, 
labors  are  so  enormous,  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  age  are  so  much  against 
his  profession,  and  the  confusion  of 
counsellors  is  so  great,  that  unless  he 
can  shut  his  ears  to  it  all,  and  possess 
his  soul  in  patience,  it  is  a  thousand  to 
one  against  his  producing  flrst-rate 
work.  It  was  not  the  comparative  isola¬ 
tion  of  Rossetti’s  life  which  produced 
his  shortcomings,  though  no  doubt  it 
narrowed  his  range  of  sympathies  ;  it 
was  his  persistent  dwelling  upon  one 
idea,  and  the  unfortunate  coincidence 
which  gave  him  a  model  of  a  physical 
type  which  exactly  fitted  the  artistic 
peculiarities  of  his  temperament.  The 
conjunction  of  these  circumstances 
forced  him  into  one  groove  of  thought, 
and  held  him  there  like  a  vice  ;  and 
there  are  few  things  more  pathetically 
evident  about  a  modern  painter,  than 
the  way  in  which  he  struggled,  and 
struggled  in  vain,  to  free  himself  from 
the  chain  of  feeling  and  thought  which 
his  own  hands  had  bound  round  him. 

But  his  influence  was  scarcely  the  less 
for  his  personal  shortcomings — they 
proved  him  human  even  to  his  simple 
enthusiastic  disciples,  and  they  were  of 
the  kind  that  bring  pity  rather  than 
contempt,  for  they  were  as  much  the 
result  of  idiosyncrasy  and  misfortune, 
as  of  misconduct — from  the  first  the 
man,  with  all  his  genius,  could  scarcely 
have  been  successful  or  happy  from  the 
ordinary  point  of  view.  What  place  in 
the  history  of  art  and  literature  his 
achievements  will  eventually  hold  it  is 
difficult  even  to  surmise,  but  one  or  two 
points  may  be  confidently  asserted.  In 
the  future,  Rossetti  will  stand  less  as  the 
painter-poet  than  as  the  leader  of  the 
great  artistic  movement  of  England  in 


the  nineteenth  century  ;  his  work  will  be 
regarded  and  prized  more  for  what  it 
affected  than  for  its  intrinsic  merit.  As 
we  get  a  little  further  removed  in  time 
from  the  controversies  which  have 
raged  round  the  modem  schools  of 
poetry  and  painting,  it  will  be  seen  that 
his  was  the  central  figure  of  the  combat, 
his  hand  raised  the  standard  round 
which  the  foemen  rallied.  Two  or  three 
only  of  the  poems  are  likely  to  survive 
the  taste  of  the  present  day,  and  of  these 
”  Jenny”  is  far  the  most  important,  and 
will  always  stand  as  a  statement,  in 
singularly  strong  and  beautiful  words, 
of  that  problem  of  womanhood,  for 
which,  as  yet,  no  one  has  found  a  solu¬ 
tion.  ”  The  Last  Confession”  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  complete  of  all  the  poems, 
but  it  touches  on  no  such  universal 
chord  as  that  with  which  ”  Jenny”  is 
concerned,  and  is  interesting  chiefly  as 
a  study  of  morbid  love  and  jealousy  ; 
and  all  the  other  poems,  beautiful  as 
they  are,  will  we  fear  be  neglected  in 
future  years,  if  only  because  of  their 
dependence  upon  a  special  phase  of 
feeling  which  is  not  one  with  which 
most  readers  have  any  sympathy.  They 
are  not  too  egoistic  to  last,  but  they  are 
egoistic  in  too  unusual  a  way,  and  the 
strangeness  of  their  form,  natural  as  it 
was  to  the  man  who  wrote  them,  will 
probably  seem  in  after  years  half  affected 
and  half  incomprehensible.  It  is  a 
crowning  misfortune  for  a  poet,  when 
his  chances  of  immortality  are  being  con¬ 
sidered,  that  men  should  read  him  less 
for  what  he  says  than  for  what  may  be 
called  the  atmosphere  of  his  verse-  — 
when  he  pleases  our  senses  without 
stirring  our  sympathies.  This  is  to  a 
certain  extent  the  case  with  Rossetti. 
The  young,  the  healthy,  and  the  brave 
may  delight  in  his  writing  for  its  music, 
and  even  find  a  half  pleasure  in  its  itera¬ 
tion  of  grief.  But  it  is  impossible  that 
they  should  sympathize  with  the  work  as 
a  whole  ;  the  cry  of  pain  is  too  continu¬ 
ous,  too  long  sustained,  followed  out 
into  too  many  various  directions.  It 
comes  across  us  as  we  read,  that  though 
the  poet  was  sincere,  his  poetry  is  not  ; 
that  these  fancies  which,  whenever  they 
begin,  end  only  in  the  grave,  are  not 
the  realities  of  life,  and  action,  and  have 
no  true  bearing  thereon.  And  the  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  one  grows  into  a  habit 
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of  listening  to  him  much  as  one  does  to 
the  prattle  of  a  child — glad  when  he  says 
anything  wise,  witty,  or  beautiful,  but 
attaching  little  or  no  importance  to  the 
thread  of  his  discourse.  And  the  place 
of  his  painting  is  even  harder  to  de¬ 
termine.  Many  artists  would  tell  us 
that  it  is  not  painting  at  all,  and  from 
one  point  of  view  they  would  be  right. 
But  is  this  really  the  question  ?  Another 
age  may  deny  that  the  modern  French 
school  are  painters,  or  that  there  is  any 
painting  save  that  of  Germany  and  the 
Low  Countries  ;  or  it  may  erect  some 
new  standard,  or  return  to  some  old 
one  which  is  now  forgotten.  Who  shall 
decide  what  is  and  what  is  not  painting, 
if  we  once  leave  the  broad  track  of 
beautiful  color  applied  to  a  canvas  so 
as  to  produce  a  beautiful  result  ?  And 
if  the  decision  can  be  made  so  as  to 
exclude  the  work  of  which  we  are  talk¬ 
ing,  we  should  have  to  consider  whether, 
if  this  be  not  painting,  it  is  not  some¬ 
thing  else  than  painting  which  we  re¬ 
quire.  It  is  at  all  events — Art.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  that  ;  and  in  the  best 
examples  it  possesses  three  qualities, 
which  it  is  excessively  rate  to  find  in 
combination.  It  is  at  once  passionate, 
poetical,  and  refined,  and  defies  the 
spectator  to  associate  it  with  ideas  of 
manufacture.  Such  as  it  is,  the  work 
has  evidently  grown  from  its  author’s 
character,  like  a  flower  from  the  earth, 
and  bears  scarcely  a  trace  of  another’s 
influence.  Its  hope  of  immortality  lies 
in  this  fact.  Copies  die,  but  for  origi¬ 
nals,  however  imperfect,  there  is  always 
hope.  It  is,  I  imagine,  as  unlikely  that 
future  generations  will  understand  its 
meaning  as  it  is  that  they  will  care  to 
follow  out  the  curious  life  and  character 
of  its  author  ;  but  the  qualities  of  im¬ 
agination  and  passion,  and  the  technical 
perfection  of  the  coloring,  will  probably 
secure  it  a  place  in  the  history  of  art. 


For  as  poems  in  color,  the  world  has 
seen  nothing  finer  since  the  days  of  Ti¬ 
tian. 

I  would  apologize  to  the  readers  of 
the  Contemporary  Kroiew  for  the  desul¬ 
tory  character  of  these  notes  did  I  not 
feel,  and  feel  most  strongly,  that  the 
time  has  not  yet  come  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  estimate  in  any  complete 
degree  the  scope  and  character  of  Dante 
Rossetti’s  work.  Any  endeavor  to  do  so 
would  inevitably  trench  upon  personal 
matters,  and  give  pain  to  many  people. 
I  have  tried,  probably  with  unsuccess, 
to  steer  a  middle  course,  and  to  suggest 
the  truth  so  far  as  it  could  be  done 
w’ithout  offence.  As  far  as  I  can  sum 
up  that  truth  in  a  sentence,  it  seems  to 
be  this — that  Rossetti’s  was  a  true 
artistic  genius,  wedded  to  a  nature 
which  was  almost  equally  passionate  and 
intellectual,  an  Itdian  rather  than  an 
English  character,  and  that  though  the 
circumstances  of  his  life  thwarted  his 
powers  to  an  unusual  extent,  they  did  not 
alter  in  any  essential  respect  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  work.  Under  no  conceiva¬ 
ble  circumstances,  I  think,  would  the 
man’s  genius  have  driven  him  straight 
and  fast  along  any  given  road  :  the  seeds 
of  contradiction  were  in  himself  as  well  as 
in  his  surroundings.  His  intellect  and 
his  senses  were  like  two  millstones, 
and  would  have  ground  each  other  to 
pieces  had  there  been  no  interposing 
seed.  In  judging  him  we  must  not 
forget  that  he  was  an  alien  in  race  and 
more  than  alien  in  character ;  both 
his  virtues  and  his  vices  were  not  such  as 
we  display.  We  can  at  least  thank  him 
for  this,  that  he  broke  with  one  fierce 
wrench  the  bonds  of  artistic  convention, 
and  taught  English  artists  that  they 
might  dare  to  paint  their  thoughts  and 
feelings  without  regard  to  Mrs.  Grundy 
or  the  dogmas  of  the  Schools — Contem¬ 
porary  Revieu>. 


ADVENTURES  AMONG  THE  AUSTRIANS  IN  BOSNIA. 

On  the  27th  of  last  August  my  friend  journey  we  were  compelled  to  enter  a 
and  myself  started  from  Belgrade,  with  part  of  Bosnia  which  has  been  occupied 
the  intention  of  making  our  way  west-  by  Austrian  troops.  The  reception  we 
ward  across  Servia  and  Albania  into  there  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the 
Montenegro,  and  so  down  to  the  coast  of  Austrian  authorities  was  of  such  a  curi- 
the  Adriatic.  In  the  course  of  our  ous  character,  that  I  think  a  short  ac- 
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count  of  it  may  be  interesting  to  English 
readers. 

Bosnia  is  at  present  in  a  very  disturbed 
condition.  The  Mohammedan  part  of 
the  population  were  always  opposed  to 
the  Austrian  occupation,  and  offered  a 
very  violent  resistance  to  the  invading 
army.  They  were  defeated  in  the  open 
field,  but  by  no  means  acquiesced  in  the 
new  state  of  affairs.  Many  of  them 
retired  to  the  mountains  and  the  forests 
and  other  inaccessible  positions,  from 
which  they  sallied  forth  from  time  to 
time,  and  contrived  to  inflict  a  good 
deal  of  damage  upon  the  Austrians. 
The  discontent  has  of  late  spread  to  the 
Christian  population  also.  The  system 
of  compulsory  military  service,  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Austrians,  is  an  innovation 
which  they  by  no  means  approve  of. 
They  also  find  that  the  new  Government 
has  not  brought  them  all  the  blessings 
they  expected,  and  they  begin  to  look 
back  with  some  regret  to  the  days  of 
the  easy-going  Turkish  administration. 
The  consequence  is  that  a  very  serious 
insurrection  has  arisen,  in  which  both 
Christians  and  Mohammedans  take  part. 
A  country  like  Bosnia,  with  its  wild 
inaccessible  mountains,  is  well  suited 
for  such  a  rising.  The  insurgents  con¬ 
ceal  themselves  in  their  mountain  fast¬ 
nesses,  and  every  now  and  then  pounce 
down  upon  some  small  body  of  Austrian 
troops,  and  massacre  the  whole  party. 
And  they  can  do  this  with  impunity  ; 
for,  owing  to  the  difficult  character  of 
the  country,  the  Austrians  have  not  as 
yet  been  able  to  get  at  them.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  general  feeling  of  insecurity 
throughout  Bosnia,  and  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  .Austrians  to  see  an  in¬ 
surgent  in  every  one  they  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  The  following  story 
will  afford  an  example  of  the  absurd 
extent  to  which  they  carry  their  sus¬ 
picions. 

We  reached  Novi-Basar,  a  rather  im¬ 
portant  Turkish  town  to  the  south  of 
Bosnia,  without  any  difficulty.  We  were 
accompanied  by  a  guide  or  dragoman, 
called  Matthias,  whom  we  had  hired  in 
Belgrade.  This  man  was  an  Austrian 
subject  by  birth,  but  a  native  of  Bel¬ 
grade.  He  spoke  a  wonderful  variety 
of  languages,  including  Turkish  and 
Servian  ;  but  the  language  in  which  he 
communicated  with  us  was  French. 


April, 

His  French  was  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and 
seem'ed  to  have  been  acquired  in  the 
closet  rather  than  in  the  market-place. 
He  always  carried  in  his  pocket  a  small 
French  dictionary,  and  by  the  constant 
study  of  this  work  he  had  acquired  a 
very  fair  vocabulary  ;  but  his  pronun¬ 
ciation  was  detestable,  and  his  grammar 
beneath  contempt.  By  a  bold  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  of  symmetry  to  the 
French  language  he  had  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  irregular  verbs.  The 
present  tense  of  vouloir  was  je  voule ; 
and  on  the  same  analogy  the  French  for 
“  I  am  able”  became  je  poule.  The  rest 
of  his  grammar  was  of  a  similar  type. 
However,  we  could  always  understand 
quite  easily  what  he  meant,  and  that 
was  all  we  wanted.  In  the  matter  of 
personal  cleanliness  he  left  much  to  be 
desired,  his  own  opinion  being  that 
when  you  were  on  your  travels  it  was 
not  necessary  se  faire  propre.  By  the 
expression,  se  faire  propre,  he  merely 
meant  washing  the  hands  and  face.  He 
regarded  cleanliness  as  a  sort  of  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  person,  which  was  only 
necessary  when  you  wanted  to  make  a 
display.  Still,  with  all  his  faults,  ;he 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  useful  servant. 

On  leaving  Novi-Basar,  our  advent¬ 
ures,  as  far  as  the  Austrians  w’ere  con¬ 
cerned,  may  be  said  to  have  begun. 
We  had  originally  intended  to  take  the 
direct  route  westward  through  Ipek 
into  Montenegro.  But  we  were  told  that 
this  road  was  far  too  dangerous  to  be 
feasible,  and  that  the  only  way  of  reach¬ 
ing  Montenegro  was  by  Prepolie  and 
Plevlie  and  Nichsitz.  We  knew  that 
Prepolie  and  Plevlie  were  occupied  by 
the  Austrians,  but  we  did  not  anticipate 
any  difficulty  from  them.  We  accord¬ 
ingly  set  out  in  perfect  confidence,  and 
arrived  at  Sienitza  without  meeting 
with  any  adventures  that  need  to  be 
recorded.  Our  next  day’s  journey  was 
from  Sienitza  to  Prepolie  ;  and  it  is 
necessary  to  give  a  short  account  of 
the  incidents  of  the  journey,  since, 
though  seemingly  quite  trivial  in  them¬ 
selves,  they  were  afterward  made  the 
subject  of  very  grave  accusations  by  the 
Austrians. 

We  set  out,  escorted  by  a  captain  and 
five  soldiers,  whom  the  commander  at 
Sienitza  was  kind  enough  to  send  with 
us,  because  the  road  was  said  to  be  very 
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dangerous.  About  mid-day  we  came  to 
a  long  winding  ravine,  with  gray  pre¬ 
cipitous  cliffs  rising  up  to  a  tremendous 
height  upon  the  right  hand,  while  the 
left  side  was  closed  in  by  rather  steep 
mountain-slopes,  covered  thickly  with  a 
pine-forest.  The  track  went  twining 
in  and  out  along  the  ridges  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  through  the  midst  of  the  pine- 
forest,  for  several  miles.  This  was  the 
dangerous  part  of  the  day’s  journey. 
The  forest  was  infested  by  Moham¬ 
medan  refugees  from  Bosnia,  who  had 
fled  before  the  Austrian  occupation, 
and  finding  themselves  in  a  state  of 
complete  destitution,  with  no  means  of 
livelihood,  had  taken  to  brigandage  as 
a  profession.  Their  temper  had  natur¬ 
ally  been  rather  soured  by  adversity,  and 
consequently  they  found  a  sort  of  pleas¬ 
ure  in  revenging  themselves  on  any 
travellers  who  chanced  to  pass  in  this 
direction.  We  threaded  our  way  m 
single  file  through  the  darkness  of  the 
forest  for  some  hours,  three  of  the 
soldiers  riding  in  front  and  two  behind, 
each  with  his  ride  held  in  readiness 
across  his  saddle-bows.  At  length  we 
emerged  into  the  open  country  again, 
not  without  a  sort  of  feeling  of  disap¬ 
pointment  at  having  met  with  no  advent¬ 
ure  w'orthy  of  the  occasion.  The  brig¬ 
ands  must  have  been  prudent  enough  to 
see  that  a  fight  with  five  soldiers,  armed 
with  the  best  modern  rifles,  would  not 
be  a  very  profitable  business.  After  we 
had  gone  a  little  farther,  the  Turkish 
officer  who  was  accompanying  us,  said 
there  was  a  very  interesting  old  church 
in  the  neighborhood,  called  the  Church 
of  Milosh,  and  asked  us  if  we  should 
like  to  see  it.  We  of  course  expressed 
our  readiness.  It  turned  out  to  be 
a  very  fine  old  specimen  of  Byzantine 
architecture,  said  to  have  been  built  in 
the  eleventh  century.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  frescos  after  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  manner,  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation.  In  one  corner  was  the 
tomb  of  St.  Saba,  the  patron  saint  of 
the  neighboring  Slavonic  tribes,  the 
Bosnians,  Servians,  and  Montenegrins. 
Connected  with  the  church  was  a  small 
monastery,  in  which  three  monks  lived. 
One  of  the  monks  gave  us  some  refresh¬ 
ment,  and  showed  us  round  the  church  ; 
and  when  we  left,  our  guide  handed  him 
five  francs  by  way  of  acknowledgment. 


Soon  afterward  we  reached  the  pict¬ 
uresque  but  dirty  little  town  of  Prepolie, 
which  we  found  full  of  Austrian  troops. 
For  though  it  is  still  a  part  of  Turkey, 
and  is  governed  by  a  Turkish  official,  it 
has  been  occupied  by  the  Austrians,  and 
will  soon  be  administered  by  them. 
Here  we  succeeded  in  procuring  a  small 
upper  room  in  a  dingy  little  inn  by  the 
river-side,  kept  by  an  Austrian  land¬ 
lord  ;  and  after  the  usual  visit  from 
the  Turkish  commander,  we  spread  our 
mattresses  upon  the  floor  and  slept 
soundly,  unconscious  of  the  fact  that 
we  had  been  guilty  of  very  grave  crimes. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  we 
reached  Plevlie,  a  rather  dreary  little 
place,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  dull 
uninteresting  mountains.  Plevlie  is  still 
a  Turkish  town,  and  a  Turkish  Pasha 
resides  there  ;  but  it  is  full  of  Austrian 
troops,  under  the  command  of  General 
Kukoli.  Soon  after  we  had  taken  up 
our  quarters  at  the  dirty  pot-house  which 
does  duty  as  the  chief  hotel  of  the  place, 
an  Austrian  soldier  came  to  say  that 
the  general  wished  to  see  our  passports, 
and  Matthias  was  sent  off  with  them. 
In  about  an  hour’s  time  he  returned, 
with  a  very  haggard  expression  of 
countenance,  which  we  could  not  help 
smiling  at,  to  say  that  he  was  arrested 
and  put  in  prison,  and  had  been  allowed 
to  come  and  see  us  just  for  a  few 
minutes,  in  order  to  settle  his  account 
with  us.  This  was  rather  startling 
news,  and  we  naturally  wanted  to  hear 
a  little  more  about  it  ;  but  the  soldiers 
who  were  in  guard  of  him  would  not  let 
him  stop,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  got  the 
ducats  which  were  owing  to  him,  he  was 
hurried  away,  and  we  were  left  in  a 
state  of  some  perplexity.  We  could  not 
imagine  what  he  had  been  arrested  for  ; 
and  we  also  began  to  feel  that  we  were 
in  rather  a  fix,  since  we  should  not  be 
able  to  move  a  yard  out  of  Plevlie  with¬ 
out  him,  not  being  able  to  speak  a  word 
of  Bosnian  or  Turkish.  At  the  back  of 
the  inn  was  a  little  beer-garden,  in  the 
German  fashion,  where  the  Austrian 
officers  spent  their  evenings.  Here  we 
adjourned  after  dinner,  and  had  not 
been  sitting  long  when  a  young  Austrian 
civilian,  who  spoke  French,  came  and 
introduced  himself  to  us,  and  said 
he  had  heard  that  our  servant  was 
arrested,  and  that  we  could  not  speak 
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much  German,  and  he  thought  he  might 
be  of  some  use  to  us.  We  became 
very  confidential,  and  he  told  us  that 
General  Kukoli  was  an  old  fool,  who  had  ■ 
a  mania  for  suspecting  strangers,  and 
was  convinced  that  we  had  come  to 
Bosnia  to  encourage  the  insurgents,  and 
supply  them  with  arms  and  money.  We 
were  rather  amused  to  think  that  we 
should  be  the  object  of  such  sinister 
suspicions  ;  and  we  felt  sure  that  next 
morning,  if  we  called  on  General 
Kukoli,  as  our  young  friend  advised  us 
to  do,  a  few  minutes’  conversation  would 
set  the  matter  right  again.  We  sat  and 
talked  together  until  rather  late  in  the 
evening,  and  then  took  leave  of  our 
friend  and  went  to  bed. 

Next  morning  after  breakfast  we 
walked  up  the  hill  to  the  general’s 
official  quarters,  and  after  a  great  deal 
of  searching  and  inquiring  w’e  at  last 
found  ourselves  outside  the  door  of  his 
private  room.  But  we  were  not  allowed 
to  enter  ;  the  general  was  verhindert. 
We  were  told  that  we  had  better  see  the 
commissioner  of  police,  whose  office  was 
in  the  same  building,  a  few  yards  off. 
We  were  accordingly  taken  to  his  office  ; 
and  to  our  surprise,  we  there  saw  sitting 
in  the  midst  of  one  or  two  officers,  and 
smoking  a  cigar,  our  young  Austrian 
friend  of  the  previous  evening,  who  had 
been  so  kind  and  confidential  toward  us. 
He  was  himself  the  commissioner  of 
police.  We  now  understood  the  reason 
of  his  politeness,  and  the  extreme  in¬ 
terest  he  had  taken  in  our  welfare.  All 
the  little  casual  questions  which  he  had 
asked  us  so  naturally  in  the  course  of 
conversation — where  we  had  come  from, 
where  we  intended  to  go,  what  we  thought 
of  the  Bosnians,  and  of  the  Austrian 
government  and  so  on — the  reason  of 
^1  these  little  questions  was  now  quite 
clear.  He  had  simply  come  to  play  the 
detective,  and  get  information  against 
us  out  of  our  own  lips  if  possible.  How¬ 
ever,  as  we  had  nothing  to  disclose, 
there  had  been  nothing  for  him  to  dis¬ 
cover.  It  must  be  a  great  saving  of 
expense  to  the  Austrian  Government  if 
gentlemen  of  ‘.high  official  position  are 
willing  to  do  the  dirty  work  of  detectives 
as  a  part  of  their  regular  duty.  We  now 
asked  the  commissioner  why  our  servant 
had  been  arrested.  We  were  told  that 
he  was  a  suspicious  person.  We  ex¬ 


plained  that  to  arrest  our  servant  was 
just  the  same  thing  as  arresting  our¬ 
selves.  As  we  did  not  know  a  word  of 
Turkish  or  Bosnian,  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  travel  without  our  guide, 
and  we  should  be  practically  prisoners 
in  Plevlie.  The  commissioner  wriggled 
about,  and  seemed  rather  at  a  loss.  At 
length  he  said  he  had  a  proposal  to 
make.  He  said  that  General  Kukoli 
had  determined  to  send  our  servant  to 
Serajevo,  the  capital  of  Bosnia,  that  he 
might  be  examined  there.  It  would  be 
hopeless  to  try  and  induce  Kukoli,  who 
was  an  obstinate  old  blockhead,  to 
change  his  determination.  But  if  we 
would  give  up  all  thoughts  of  proceed¬ 
ing  southward  toward  Montenegro, 
and  would  take  the  route  northward  in¬ 
to  Austrian  Bosnia,  and  through  Sera¬ 
jevo  and  Mostar,  down  to  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  at  Spalato,  he  thought  he 
could  persuade  the  general  to  let  us  have 
our  guide  back  again  as  far  as  Serajevo. 
After  Serajevo  we  should  be  able  to  get 
on  without  him,  as  we  should  find  plenty 
of  Germans  along  the  route.  We  did 
not  much  like  the  idea  of  being  forced 
to  go  northward  against  our  wish  ;  and 
if  we  had  been  able  to  spare  the  time, 
we  should  have  felt  inclined  to  stay  in 
Plevlie,  and  see  whether  anything  would 
turn  up.  But  we  had  both  of  us  to  be 
back  in  England  by  the  beginning  of 
October,  and  could  not  afford  to  delay 
many  days  in  any  one  place  ;  and  we 
were  partly  reconciled  to  the  new  route 
by  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  Roman 
remains  at  Spalato.  The  commissioner 
also  waxed  very  warm  in  praise  of  the 
scenery  along  the  Narenta  valley  lead¬ 
ing  toward  Mostar.  “II  y  a  des  abl- 
mes,”  he  exclaimed,  with  the  tone  of  a 
man  whose  object  in  life  was  to  have 
seen  as  many  abimes  as  possible  before 
he  died.  We  therefore  consented  to 
the  proposed  arrangement  and  took  our 
leave. 

Soon  after  we  had  returned  to  the 
inn,  Matthias  turned  up,  looking  very 
haggard  indeed,  and  told  us  that  he  had 
been  set  at  liberty  011  condition  of  his 
going  with  us  to  Serajevo.  There  was 
something  very  constrained  and  mysteri¬ 
ous  in  his  behaviour,  and  we  were  quite 
unable  to  extract  from  him  a  consistent 
account  of  what  had  been  happening. 
He  was  evidently  in  a  horrid  state  of 
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terror ;  and  General  Kukoli  and  the 
commissioner  between  them  seemed  to 
have  impressed  upon  him  the  fact  that 
if  he  was  not  very  careful  in  his  be¬ 
haviour,  he  would  get  himself  into 
serious  trouble.  As  he  was  an  Austrian 
subject,  they  could  do  what  they  liked 
with  him.  In  the  evening  we  again 
saw  the  commissioner.  He  told  us  that 
the  general  had  consented  to  let  our 
guide  go  with  us  to  Serajevo,  and  had 
also  been  kind  enough  to  order  that  a 
captain  and  four  dragoons  should  ac¬ 
company  us  as  an  escort.  “  Thus,”  he 
added,  ”  you  will  be  able  to  travel  ‘  dans 
la  plus  parfaite  s^curit^.’  ”  We  said 
we  had  heard  that  the  road  was  quite 
safe,  and  would  rather  dispense  with  the 
dragoons.  He  replied  that  the  general 
insisted  on  sending  the  dragoons,  as  he 
was  much  concerned  for  our  sicurite. 
We  saw  pretty  clearly  now  that  we  were 
practically  prisoners,  and  as  there  was 
no  help  for  it,  we  agreed  to  be  escorted 
by  the  dragoons. 

Next  morning  we  mounted  the  sort  of 
cart  which  we  had  engaged  to  take  us 
to  Serajevo,  and  with  two  dragoons  in 
front,  and  two  behind,  and  the  captain 
riding  by  our  side,  we  started  on  the 
journey.  About  mid-day  we  crossed 
the  Turkish  frontier,  and  entered  Aus¬ 
trian  Bosnia.  'I'he  scenery  was  rather 
dreary  along  this  part  of  the  road,  and 
it  was  a  great  relief  when,  late  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  we  began  to  approach  Chainitza, 
our  halting-place  for  the  night.  When 
we  were  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
town,  our  escort  suddenly  galloped  away 
in  advance,  and  disappeared  in  the 
darkness.  After  going  on  for  a  few 
minutes,  we  came  upon  two  soldiers 
with  fixed  bayonets,  who  had  been  sent 
out  to  meet  us,  as  soon  as  our  escort 
had  brought  in  the  news  of  our  approach. 
These  soldiers  posted  themselves  one 
on  each  side  of  the  wagon,  with  their 
bayonets  held  in  readiness  if  we  should 
try  to  escape,  and  accompanied  us  into 
Chainitza.  We  were  then  conducted  to 
the  official  quarters  of  the  commander 
of  the  town,  and  brought  into  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  commander  himself,  an 
elderly-looking  man,  and  a  captain  by 
rank.  He  bowed  rather  stiffly  as  we 
entered,  and  then  took  his  seat  on  one 
side  of  a  deal  table,  while  we  were  ac¬ 
commodated  with  two  chairs  upon  the 


other  side  ;  and  then  the  examination 
began.  Matthias  stood  upon  one  side 
of  the  table  and  acted  as  interpreter. 
The  commander  said  he  had  received 
instructions  by  telegraph  from  Plevlie 
that  morning,  and  it  was  now  his  pain¬ 
ful  duty  to  have  to  put  a  few  questions 
to  us.  The  first  question  w-as — 

”  Why  did  you  visit  the  tomb  of  St. 
Saba  ?” 

This  did  not  seem  a  very  dreadful 
offence.  We  could  not  for  the  life  of 
us  see  wherein  the  crime  consisted,  even 
if  we  had  visited  this  tomb.  However, 
Matthias  explained  to  us  that  St.  Saba 
being  the  patron  saint  of  the  Bosnians, 
and  much  venerated  by  them,  the  fact  of 
our  visiting  his  tomb  was  supposed  to 
show  that  we  were  in  deep  sympathy  with 
the  Bosnian  insurgents,  and  had  gone 
to  drop  a  tear  over  the  grave  of  their 
saint,  as  a  proof  of  our  devotion  to  their 
cause.  We  explained  that  we  had 
visited  the  Church  of  Milosh  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  Turkish  captain  who 
was  escorting  us  ;  that  we  had  never 
even  heard  of  the  name  of  St.  Saba 
before  that  day  ;  and  that  the  sole  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  visit  was  to  see  an  interesting 
piece  of  architecture.  The  captain  made 
no  reply,  but  proceeded  to  ask  us — 

”  Why  did  you  give  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  the  monk  ?” 

This  was  too  much  for  our  gravity, 
and  we  could  not  help  bursting  out  into 
a  laugh.  Our  five  francs  had  been  ex¬ 
panded  into  “  a  large  sum  of  money,” 
and  instead  of  paying  for  our  dinner,  we 
were  supposed  to  have  been  intrusting  the 
monk  with  treasure  to  distribute  among 
the  insurgents.  We  explained  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  Matthias  produced  his 
account-book,  in  which  the  item  of  five 
francs  to  the  monk  for  dinner  was  en¬ 
tered.  The  captain  read  the  entry,  and 
again  made  no  remark,  but  went  on  to 
ask — 

“  Why  did  you  conceal  your  large 
portmanteau  {der  grosse  koffer)  in  the 
cellar  of  the  inn  at  Prepolie  ?” 

This  again  was  a  mysterious  accusa¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  idea  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  koffer  was  full  of  gold,  which 
we  were  going  to  distribute  among  the 
Bosnians.  In  this  instance  the  informer, 
whoever  he  was,  had  blundered  even 
more  than  usual.  Not  only  had  we  not 
concealed  our  portmanteau  in  a  cellar. 
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but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no 
cellar  at  all  in  the  inn  at  Prepolie.  This 
inn  was  built  close  by  the  side  of  the 
river,  and  not  much  above  the  level  of 
the  bank,  so  that  any  cellar  dug  in  such 
a  position  would  have  been  full  of  water 
all  the  year  round.  We  stated  the  facts 
of  the  case  ;  and  then  the  captain  re¬ 
plied  that  our  answers  were  plausible 
enough,  but  we  had  no  proof  of  their 
truth,  and  did  not  know  whether  to 
believe  us  or  not.  Hereupon  Matthias, 
who  was  rather  an  hysterical  being,  but 
had  behaved  with  great  com|)osure  hith¬ 
erto,  suddenly  lifted  up  both  his  hands 
and  swore  by  the  Highest  and  the 
Mightiest  that  we  were  both  quite  inno¬ 
cent,  and  entreated  the  captain  to 
search  our  baggage  and  see  for  himself. 
The  captain,  with  a  sudden  vehemence 
of  manner  which  quite  startled  us, 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  exclaimed  in  a 
loud  voice,  “  Nein,  ich  will  es  nicht 
ihun,”  at  the  same  time  bringing  down 
his  hand  upon  the  deal  table  with  a 
great  bang.  After  this  uncalled-for 
outburst,  he  went  on  to  explain  that  he 
w'ould  not  search  our  baggage  until  he 
had  telegraphed  for  instructions  to  Sera- 
jevo.  We  were  then  removed  to  a  room 
close  by,  and  the  two  soldiers,  with 
their  bayonets  Axed,  were  stationed 
outside  the  door.  In  this  room  the 
kadi^  or  Turkish  judge,  who  has  been 
retained  by  the  Austrians  to  try  cases  in 
which  only  natives  are  concerned, 
was  accustomed  to  dispense  justice. 
Stretched  along  one  end  of  the  room 
was  a  thick  mattress,  which  usually 
formed  the  judgment-seat  of  the  kadi  and 
his  secretary,  but  now  served  us  as  a 
very  comfortable  couch,  while  we  sat 
and  ate  the  frugal  dinner  that  was 
brought  us  from  a  neighboring  inn. 
Shortly  after  dinner  a  soldier  entered 
and  told  us  that  instructions  had  come 
from  Serajevo  to  search  our  baggage. 
We  were  taken  back  into  the  presence 
of  the  captain  who  had  previously  ex¬ 
amined  us,  and  found  a  commission  of 
inquiry  sitting,  which  consisted  of  the 
captain  himself,  together  with  the  mili¬ 
tary  commander  of  the  district,  and  a 
lieutenant.  These  three  officers — the 
captain,  the  major,  and  the  lieutenant 
— sat  solemnly  upon  one  side  of  the  table, 
and  we  were  placed  upon  the  other  side  ; 
and  while  we  continued  to  look  gravely. 


but  with  some  curiosity,  at  each  other 
across  the  table,  our  baggage  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  corporal  and  examined.  He 
took  out  each  article  separately,  shook 
it,  squeezed  it,  and  scrutinized  it,  and 
then  laid  it  upon  the  table.  The  three 
officers  then  had  a  good  look  at  it. 
When  the  officers  had  done  looking,  the 
article  was  removed  and  laid  on  one 
side,  and  another  brought  forward  in 
its  place.  We  had  not  fallen  in  with  a 
laundress  for  some  three  weeks,  so  that 
the  greater  part  of  our  baggage  consisted 
of  dirty  linen.  The  officers  went 
through  the  whole  collection  in  the 
most  persevering  manner  ;  but  the  proc¬ 
ess  naturally  took  a  good  deal  of  time, 
since  they  were  quite  as  careful  over 
neckties  and  collars  as  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  an  important  article  like  an 
overcoat.  After  an  hour’s  patient  work 
they  managed  to  get  through  the  dirty 
linen.  They  then  read  our  letters,  and 
asked  us  to  produce  whatever  we  had  in 
our  pockets  ;  and  we  ought  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  that  they  spared  us  the  indignity  of 
searching  our  person.  The  contents  of 
our  pockets  were  laid  upon  the  table, 
examined,  found  to  be  unsuspicious, 
and  then  returned  to  us.  When  it  was 
all  over,  Matthias  came  forward,  looking 
rather  hurt,  and  asked  them  to  examine 
his  bag  also.  They  had  forgotten  all 
about  it.  This  was  really  too  bad. 
We  had  been  told  that  our  servant  was 
a  very  suspicious  character,  and  must 
be  sent  on  to  Serajevo  for  examination  ; 
and  yet  they  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
look  at  his  baggage.  They  might  have 
done  it  even  for  decency’s  sake.  At  his 
own  request  they  now  glanced  into  his  bag 
in  a  very  perfunctory  manner,  and  then 
we  were  taken  back  again  to  the  kadi's 
apartment.  Soon  afterward  the  cap¬ 
tain  entered  the  room,  and  with  much 
gesticulation  and  many  apologies  for 
what  had  taken  place,  he  showed  us  the 
report  which  the  commission  had  agreed 
upon,  and  were  going  to  send  by  tele¬ 
graph  to  Serajevo,  to  the  effect  that 
they  had  examined  us  and  searched  our 
baggage  with  care,  and  had  found  noth¬ 
ing  at  all  suspicious  about  us.  He  then 
wished  us  good-night  and  went  away. 
Matthias  now  became  very  jubilant  and 
confidential.  A  bottle  of  brandy,  which 
he  had  procured,  made  him  still  more 
so.  He  told  us  all  that  had  occurred  at 
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PlevUe.  When  he  was  taken  before 
General  Kukoli,  he  was  asked  to  tell  all 
that  he  knew  about  us.  He  said  we 
were  merely  two  Englishmen  travelling 
for  pleasure  in  those  parts.  The  gen¬ 
eral  then  flew  into  a  rage,  said  it  was 
not  true,  and  that  he  had  been  bribed 
by  us  to  conceal  the  truth.  They 
offered  to  let  him  go,  if  he  would  make 
a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  matter.  He 
then,  according  to  his  own  account, 
drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  said 
he  had  nothing  to  divulge,  as  we  were 
perfectly  innocent,  and  asked  them  to 
examine  our  baggage  and  see  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  “  and  if,  he  added,  “  you  find 
anything  suspicious  about  them,  then 
*  fusillez-moi  le  premier,  moi  le  premier 
fusillez-vous.’  ”  I  have  given  his  exact 
words  here,  as  they  are  a  favorable 
example  of  his  best  French  style.  This 
apostrophe  drove  General  Kukoli  into  a 
wild  state  of  fury.  “  Away  with  you 
to  prison,  since  you  will  not  confess  !” 
was  his  exclamation  ;  and  Matthias  was 
accordingly  locked  up  for  the  night. 
The  Austiians  then  went,  we  were  told, 
to  the  Turkish  Pasha,  and  asked  him  to 
arrest  and  search  us.  But  the  Pasha 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  politely  re¬ 
fused.  Though  they  had  been  able  to 
arrest  Matthias,  because  he  was  an 
Austrian  subject,  they  had  no  power 
over  us,  while  we  were  in  Turkish  ter¬ 
ritory.  But  they  knew  that  we  could 
not  move  from  Plevlie  without  our 
guide  ;  and  they  now  invented  the  bril¬ 
liant  device  of  luring  us  across  the 
Austrian  frontier,  by  dangling  the  guide 
in  front  of  us  as  a  bait.  1  do  not  think 
the  stratagem  was  a  very  profound  one. 
If  we  had  really  been  intriguers,  with 
inculpatory  documents  in  our  posses¬ 
sion,  we  should  hardly  have  been  so 
simple-minded  as  not  to  get  rid  of  them 
before  crossing  the  .Austrian  frontier. 
However,  whether  the  device  was  in 
itself  good  or  bad,  it  was  entirely  un¬ 
necessary  in  our  particular  case. 

To  resume  our  story.  Next  morning 
about  ten  o’clock  the  captain  came  to 
see  us,  and  first  ordered  the  two  soldiers, 
who  had  been  keeping  guard  over  us  all 
night,  to  take  away  themselves  and  their 
fixed  bayonets.  The  soldiers  retired. 
He  then  informed  us  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  message  from  Serajevo  to  say 
that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  due  to  false 


information  ;  and  that  we  might  now 
be  set  at  liberty.  At  the  same  time  he 
made  many  apologies  for  his  own  part 
in  the  affair,  asking  us  to  understand 
that  he  had  simply  been  obeying  his 
orders.  We  had  quite  a  scene  of  rec¬ 
onciliation,  and  parted  very  good 
friends.  We  once  more  mounted  our 
cart,  and  resumed  our  journey  toward 
Serajevo.  In  the  afternoon  we  stopped 
at  a  place  called  Gorazda.  As  we  were 
having  dinner  there,  the  colonel  who 
commanded  the  district — a  benevolent- 
looking  old  man  in  spectacles,  rather 
stout,  and  rather  like  a  professor  in 
appearance — came  into  the  room,  ac¬ 
companied  by  three  or  four  other  offi¬ 
cers,  and  walking  up  toward  us,  began 
to  make  the  most  profuse  apologies  for 
the  events  of  the  previous  night.  He 
said  he  had  come  to  apologize  to  us,  in 
the  name  of  the  commander-general  of 
Serajevo,  for  the  annoyance  we  had  been 
caused.  It  was  all  a  mistake,  and  they 
were  heartily  sorry.  We  were  now  free 
to  go  wherever  we  liked — to  Mostar, 
Cattaro,  Cettinje,  anywhere.  The  old 
gentleman  was  so  effusive,  that  we  were 
quite  overcome,  and  it  nearly  ended  in  a 
general  embrace.  We  left  Gorazda  in 
the  greatest  good  humor,  and  reached 
Serajevo,  the  capital  of  Bosnia,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Monday,  the  nth  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Serajevo,  as  you  approach  it,  is  a 
very  picturesque  town.  It  lies  in  a  sort 
of  hollow,  surrounded  by  gently  sloping 
hills.  The  outskirts  of  the  town  stretch 
for  some  distance  up  the  sides  of  these 
hills,  whch  are  covered  with  trees.  As 
you  approach  from  the  south,  a  turn  in 
the  road  suddenly  brings  the  town  before 
your  view,  lying  some  distance  beneath 
you  in  the  hollow.  Innumerable  mina¬ 
rets,  of  graceful  shape,  prick  upward 
from  the  midst  of  the  thick  foliage  upon 
the  slopes,  and  produce  a  very  pleasing 
effect.  But  when  you  enter  the  town 
itself,  you  find  the  usual  squalor  and 
neglect.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
badly  paved,  and  the  houses  dirty  and 
ruinous.  Nor  have  the  Austrians  made 
much  improvement  in  this  respect. 
They  have  begun  to  erect  a  few  large 
buildings,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
town  is  left  as  they  found  it.  Serajevo 
has  decayed  considerably  in  numbers 
and  prosperity  since  the  Austrian  occu- 
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pation.  It  used  to  be  a  very  important 
trading  centre  ;  but  the  larger  part  of 
its  trade  was  with  Novi-Basar  ;  and  the 
Austrians  have  now  completely  put  a 
stop  to  that  trade,  by  the  imposition  of 
heavy  duties  upon  the  frontier.  The 
loss  of  trade  toward  the  south  has  not 
been  compensated  for  by  any  addition 
to  the  trade  northward.  It  cannot  be 
said,  then,  that  the  people  of  Serajevo 
have  any  special  reason  for  blessing  the 
Austrians. 

Soon  after  we  had  taken  up  our 
quarters  in  the  one  German  inn  which 
the  place  boasts  of,  a  message  came 
from  the  director  of  police  to  say  that 
he  wished  to  see  us  at  his  office.  The 
director  of  police  is  one  of  the  chief 
officials  of  Bosnia,  and  superintends  the 
police  arrangements  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  The  present  director  is  a  young 
man  from  the  diplomatic  service,  called 
Oliva.  Most  of  the  police  officials  in 
Bosnia  are  young  members  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  service,  it  being  a  special  hobby  of 
Count  Callay,  himself  a  diplomatist,  to 
appoint  to  these  posts  men  whom  he 
knows,  and  who  have  been  brought  up 
in  the  same  atmosphere  as  himself. 
When  we  were  introduced  into  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Herr  Oliva,  we  natuially  looked 
at  him  with  some  curiosity,  as  the 
author  of  all  our  trouble,  from  whom 
had  come  all  the  telegrams  which  had 
caused  us  so  much  annoyance.  He 
was  a  tall,  thin,  very  youthful-looking 
person,  with  dark  hair,  and  a  sallow 
complexion  ;  and  when  he  tried  to  be 
polite,  he  broke  out  into  a  forced,  un¬ 
pleasant  smile,  which  did  not  sit  easily 
upon  his  features.  1  will  give  in  full 
the  conversation  which  now  took  place, 
as  it  throws  great  light  upon  his  method 
of  dealing  with  strangers. 

“  W'hen  do  you  intend  to  leave  Sera¬ 
jevo  ?”  he  asked. 

“  We  thought  of  going  to-morrow 
morning,"  we  replied. 

"  And  what  route  do  you  intend  to 
take  ?’  ’ 

"  We  intend  to  go  down  the  valley 
of  the  Narenta,  through  Mostar,  and  so 
round  by  the  Adriatic  to  Spalato." 

"  Indeed  !  I  would  not  advise  you 
to  go  that  way.  It  is  very  dreary  and 
uninteresting." 

"  We  have  heard  the  scenery  is  very 
fine." 


"  Oh  no  ;  quite  a  mistake.  It  is  a 
very  dull  route." 

I  may  here  remark  that  this  was 
simply  not  the  truth,  every  one  concurr¬ 
ing  in  ranking  the  scenery  of  the  Nar¬ 
enta  valley  as  the  finest  in  Bosnia. 

“  Well,  apart  from  that,"  we  con¬ 
tinued,  "  we  want  to  go  to  Spalato  and 
see  the  Roman  remains  there." 

“  There  are  no  Roman  remains  at 
Spalato." 

This  assertion  rather  took  our  breath 
away.  Opinions  might  differ  about 
scenery,  but  there  could  be  no  manner 
of  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  Roman 
remains  at  Spalato.  We  ventured  to 
suggest  that  at  any  rate  there  were  the 
remains  of  Diocletian’s  palace. 

"  Oh  yes."  he  replied,  “  Diocletian’s 
palace  used  to  be  there  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  left  of  it  now  but  one  or  two 
stones.^' 

"  W’ell,  the  fact  is  we  should  like  to 
see  even  those  one  or  two  stones.” 

Hereupon  Herr  Oliva  rather  lost  his 
temper,  and  looking  very  sour,  started 
upon  a  new  track.  He  said  :  “  To  tell 
the  truth,  gentlemen,  ‘  vous  6tes  sus¬ 
pects,’  and  I  must  ask  you  to  leave 
Bosnia  by  the  shortest  route,  and  that 
is  through  Zenitza  to  Brod." 

This  was  rather  depressing  news.  We 
were  aware  that  the  route  to  Brod  was 
extremely  dull  and  uninteresting  ;  and 
we  had  no  wish  to  go  all  the  way  back 
to  Hungary,  and  be  let  in  for  a  long  and 
tedious  journey  round  the  north  coast 
of  the  Adriatic.  We  tried  to  make  the 
director  alter  his  mind.  “  If  we  go  by 
Mostar,"  we  said,  "  we  shall  be  out  of 
Bosnia  in  two  days  and  a  half,  while  if 
we  go  by  Brod,  we  shall  be  out  of  it  in 
two  days  ;  so  that  if  your  wish  is  to  get 
us  out  of  Bosnia  as  speedily  as  you  can, 
there  is  no  practical  difference  between 
the  two  routes.  We  should  very  much 
prefer  the  route  by  Mostar,  and  it 
would  be  much  the  most  convenient  for 
us.” 

Oliva  now  looked  extremely  sour,  and 
in  rather  a  peremptory  tone  replied — 
"  The  fact  is,  gentlemen,  that  I  cannot 
sign  your  passports  except  for  Brod. 
When  the  country  is  more  settled,  you 
will  be  allowed  to  travel  in  it  as  much 
as  you  like.  But  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs  I  must  ask  you  to  proceed  straight 
to  Brod.” 
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This  put  an  end  to  the  conversation. 
We  had  our  passports  signed  and  re¬ 
turned  to  our  inn.  One  can  trace  his 
diplomatic  education  in  the  manner  of 
his  behaviour  toward  us.  He  first 
tried,  by  means  of  what  were  (to  put  it 
mildly)  two  very  gross  misstatements,  to 
induce  us  to  give  up  the  route  to  Mostar 
of  our  own  freewill.  Of  course  this 
would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory 
to  him.  He  would  have  got  his  object 
without  the  employment  of  force.  It 
was  only  when  he  found  that  we  were 
not  to  be  taken  in,  that  he  came  out  in 
his  true  colors,  and  let  us  know  that  we 
hid  no  choice  in  the  matter,  and  that  it 
had  been  decided  from  the  first  to 
send  us  to  Brod.  1  may  remark  that 
the  commissioner  of  police  at  Plevlie  had 
praised  the  beauty  of  the  Mostar  route,  as 
a  means  of  inducing  us  to  enter  Austrian 
Bosnia  ;  and  that  at  Gorazda  the  col¬ 
onel  had  told  us  in  the  name  of  the 
commander-general  of  Serajevo,  that 
we  were  tree  to  go  wherever  we  liked. 
But  all  this  counted  for  nothing  with 
Herr  Oliva. 

We  now  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Freeman, 
the  English  consul  at  Serajevo.  He 
was  the  first  Englishman  we  had  seen 
for  several  weeks.  We  told  him  what 
had  happened,  and  that  we  did  not  wish 
to  go  to  Brod  ;  and  he  said  he  would  do 
what  he  could  for  us.  Next  morning  he 
paid  a  visit  to  the  director  of  police, 
and  tried  to  induce  him  to  relent  ;  but 
without  success.  He  asked  what  charge 
they  had  against  us.  The  director  re¬ 
plied  that  our  entourage  was  suspicious, 
and  this  was  all  he  would  say.  Our 
entourage  could  only  have  meant  Mat¬ 
thias,  our  servant.  Mr.  Freeman  ex¬ 
plained  that  we  had  no  further  need  of 
a  guide,  and  if  Matthias  was  a  bad  char¬ 
acter,  we  were  quite  ready  to  part  with 


him,  and  travel  by  ourselves  to  Spalato. 
The  director  was  now  driven  into  a 
corner,  and  could  only  reply  :  “  The 
fact  is,  we  don’t  want  any  strangers  just 
now  in  Bosnia.”  Mr.  Freeman  then 
went  to  call  upon  Count  Callay,  who  at 
this  time  happened  to  be  staying  in 
Bosnia  ;  but  Callay  was  ill  with  a  fever, 
and  could  not  be  seen.  However,  he 
saw  Baron  Nicolics,  the  civil  governor 
of  Bosnia,  and  got  him  to  promise  to  do 
his  best  to  induce  the  Count  to  annul 
the  decision  of  the  director  of  police. 
In  the  afternoon  as  w'e  were  sitting 
talking  with  the  consul  in  his  house,  a 
letter  came  from  the  Baron,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  word-for-word  transla¬ 
tion.  “  Dear  sir — I  regret  infinitely 
that  I  am  not  able  to  be  agreeable,  but 
the  decision  of  the  director  of  police 
must  be  maintained.  —  Yours,  etc., 
Nicolics.” 

This  extremely  disagreeable  note  set¬ 
tled  the  matter.  We  started  next 
morning  for  Brod.  The  most  irritating 
part  of  the  affair  is  that  there  was  abso¬ 
lutely  no  reason  at  all  for  sending  us  to 
Brod,  in  preference  to  Mostar  ;  and  it 
can  only  have  been  done  to  cause  us 
annoyance.  Along  the  w-hole  of  the 
route  our  steps  were  dogged  and  our 
movements  watched  by  inquisitive  gen¬ 
darmes  ;  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of 
considerable  pleasure  that  we  at  length 
crossed  the  Save  at  Brod,  and  left 
Bosnia  and  its  suspicious  officials  behind 
us.  I  should  add  that  our  servant 
Matthias,  who  had  been  declared  to  be 
such  an  extremely  bad  character  that  his 
mere  presence  in  our  company  made  us 
seem  suspicious  characters  also,  was 
allowed  to  return  quietly  to  his  home  at 
Belgrade.  As  soon  as  they  had  disposed 
of  us,  they  never  thought  anything  more 
about  him. — Blackwood' s  Magazine. 
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*  I. 

Tim  Black  is  bedridden,  you  say? 

Well  now.  I’m  sorry.  Poor  old  Tim  ! 
There’s  not  in  all  the  place  to-day 
A  soul  as  will  not  pity  him. 
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These  twenty  years,  come  hail,  come  snow. 
Come  winter  cold,  or  summer  heat. 

Week  after  week  to  church  he’ld  go 
On  them  two  hobbling  sticks  for  feet. 

III. 

These  years  he’s  gone  on  crutches.  Yet 
One  never  heard  the  least  complaint. 

And  see  how  other  men  will  fret 
At  nothing ;  Tim  was  quite  a  saint. 


IV. 

And  now  there's  service  every  day, 

I  say  they  keep  it  up  for  him  ; 

We  busier  ones,  we  keep  aJay — 

There’s  mostly  no  one  there  but  Tim. 


Yes,  quite  a  saint  he  was.  Although 
He  never  was  a  likely  man 
At  his  own  trade ;  indeed,  I  know 
Many’s  the  day  I’ve  pitied  Nan. 

VI. 

She  had  a  time  of  it,  his  wife. 

With  all  those  children  and  no  wage. 

As  like  as  not,  from  Tim.  The  life 
She  led  !  She  looked  three  times  her  age. 

VII. 

The  half  he  had  he’ld  give  to  tramps 
If  they  were  hungry,  or  it  was  cold — 
Pampering  up  them  idle  scamps. 

While  Nan  grew  lean  and  pinched  and  old> 

VII. 

He’ld  let  her  grumble.  Not  a  word 
Or  blow  from  him  she  ever  had — 

And  yet  I’ve  heard  her  sigh,  and  heard 
Her  say  she  wished  as  he  was  bad. 


IX. 

Atop  of  all  the  fever  came  ; 

*  And  Tim  went  hobbling  past  on  sticks. 
Still  one  felt  happier,  all  the  same,  , 
W’hen  he'ld  gone  by  to  church  at  six. 

X. 

Not  that  I  wished  to  go.  Not  I  ! 

With  Joe  so  wild,  and  all  those  boys — 
It  takes  my  day  to  clean,  and  try 
To  settle  down  the  dust  and  noise. 


I 
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XI. 

But  still — out  of  it  all,  to  glance 
And  see  Tim  hobbling  by  so  calm, 

As  though  he  heard  the  angels'  chants 
And  saw  their  branching  crowns  of  palm. 

XII. 

And  when  he  smiled,  he  had  a  look. 

One’s  burden  seemed  to  loose  and  roll 
Like  Christian’s  in  the  picture-book  : 

It  was  a  comfort,  on  the  whole. 

XIII. 

It  made  one  easier-like,  somehow — 

It  made  one,  somehow,  feel  so  sure, 

That  far  above  the  dust  and  row 
The  glory  of  God  does  still  endure. 

XIV. 

You  say  he’s  well,  though  he  can’t  stir  ; 

I’m  sure  you  mean  it  kind — But,  see. 

It’s  not  for  him  I’m  crying,  sir. 

It’s  not  for  Tim,  sir  ;  it’s  for  me. 

Corn  hill  Magazine. 
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Ik  an  author’s  special  faculties  cut 
their  image  most  sharply  on  his  political 
estimates  and  social  speculations,  his 
nature  as  a  whole  finds  its  largest  ex¬ 
pression  in  his  religion.  Even  if  it  be 
merely  an  undisturbed  tradition,  the  fact 
that  this  suffices  for  him  is  far  from 
insignificant.  And  if  it  be  self-formed, 
whether  spontaneously  given  or  deliber¬ 
ately  thought  out,  it  not  only  carries  in  it 
all  the  traits  of  the  personality,  but 
presents  them  in  magnified  scale  and 
true  proportion.  Hence  Mr.  Greg’s 
“Creed  of  Christendom,’’  quite  apart 
from  its  merits  as  a  theological  treatise, 
{Kissesses  a  high  biographical  interest ;  for 
it  is  a  transparently  sincere  book,  and 
lays  bare  the  interior  dealings  of  an 
eminently  veracious,  exact,  and  reverent 
mind  with  the  supreme  problems  of 
human  belief.  In  order  to  give  it  its 


*  “  The  Creed  of  Christendom.”  By  the  late 
W.  R.  Greg. 


true  value  as  a  chapter  in  his  history,  it 
should  be  taken  into  view  not  as  an 
isolated  product,  but  in  connection  with 
the  earlier  state  of  mind  from  which  it 
recedes,  and  the  later  which  speaks  in 
the  Preface  to  the  third  edition  (1873). 
This  Preface — perhaps  the  finest  of  his 
essays — contains  his  last  word  of  doubt 
and  faith,  and  probably  marks  the  rest¬ 
ing-place  of  his  mind  in  its  best  vigor  ; 
for,  though  we  have  since  heard  from 
him  both  brighter  and  sadder  things, 
they  seemed  to  be,  the  one  the  sunshine 
of  a  passing  mood,  the  other  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  growing  languor  and  weariness 
of  life. 

The  education  and  habits  of  a  refined 
and  devout  Unitarian  family  gave  him 
the’  theory  of  life  from  which  his  in¬ 
dependent  thought  set  out.  Outside 
observers,  both  sceptical  and  mystical, 
have  always  upbraided  that  theory  as  a 
weak  attempt  to  blend  incompatible 
elements  and  settle  the  contradictions  of 
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the  world  by  a  hollow  compromise,  while 
not  denying  its  correspondence  with  a 
certain  trustworthy  equilibrium  of  un¬ 
derstanding  and  character.  It  may  be 
described  as  essentially  natural  religion, 
enlarged  and  completed  by  a  super¬ 
natural  appendix.  The  whole  of  ’its 
Theism  and  half  of  its  Ethics  were 
within  reach  of  the  human  reason  and 
conscience  ;  but  of  the  inner  side  and 
higher  range  of  morals — spiritual  purity, 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  love  to  the  un¬ 
lovely — the  obligation  was  first  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  Christian  revelation. 
And  the  life  beyond  death,  vainly  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  dialectic  of  Plato  and 
claimed  by  the  rhetoric  of  Cicero, 
became  an  assured  reality  with  the  Res¬ 
urrection  of  Christ.  The  universe  was 
a  mechanical  system  of  delegated  causal¬ 
ity,  instituted  for  beneficent  and  right¬ 
eous  ends,  and,  for  their  better  attain¬ 
ment,  not  excluding  fresh  inteicalary 
volitions  at  special  crises.  Thus  the 
immediate  Divine  agency  was  invoked 
only  to  initiate  and  to  interrupt  the 
order  of  nature  ;  the  mark  of  its  pres¬ 
ence  was  always  the  novel  or  the  excep¬ 
tional,  and  it  would  be  eternally  absent 
did  no  such  phenomena  appear.  Every¬ 
thing  was  made  to  hinge  upon  Creation 
and  Miracle ;  and  it  was  precisely  with 
the  approved  evidences  of  these  that, 
on  the  one  hand  the  natural  science,  and 
on  the  other  the  historical  criticism,  of 
the  coming  age  were  about  to  make 
havoc. 

The  former  of  these  conceptions  it 
cost  Mr.  Greg  but  little  to  modify  or 
even  to  sacrifice.  Though  he  had 
learned  at  school  that  “  the  Creation 
of  the  World”  took  place  4004  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  he  had  not  been 
so  drilled  in  the  six  days’  cosmogony  or 
the  Ten  Commandments  as  to  indispose 
him  to  redate  and  redistribute  the  work 
as  Lyell,  Maxwell,  or  Darwin  might 
require.  Nor  had  he  any  difficulty,  ex¬ 
cept  under  irritation  of  the  Carlylese 
gospel,  in  substituting  the  idea  of  an 
Immanent  Divine  Causality  for  a  Will 
that  takes  its  start  in  time.  His  mind 
was  thoroughly  open  to  this  change  ; 
but,  unlike  many  contemporaries  who 
have  had  a  like  experience,  he  carried 
into  it  the  moral  predicates  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  Theism  from  mere  Poetic  Pan- 
. theism.  His  latest  avowal  on  this  point 
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clears  his  position  in  these  noble  and 
modest  words  — 

“  I  can  find  no  words  of  adequate  condem¬ 
nation  for  the  shallow  insolence  of  men  who 
are  not  ashamed  to  fling  the  name  of  *  atheist ' 
on  all  whose  conceptions  of  the  Deity  are  purer, 
loftier,  more  Christian,  than  their  own.  Those 
who  dare  to  dogmatize  about  His  nature  or  His 
purposes  prove  by  that  very  daring  their  hope¬ 
less  incapacity  even  to  grasp  the  skirts  or  com¬ 
prehend  the  conditions  of  that  mighty  problem. 
Even  if  the  human  intellect  could  reach  the 
truth  about  Him,  human  language  would  hardly 
be  adequate  to  give  expression  to  the  transcend¬ 
ent  thought.  Meanwhile,  recognizing  and  real¬ 
izing  this  with  an  unfeigned  humbleness,  which 
yet  has  nothing  disheartening  in  its  spirit,  my 
own  conception — perhaps  from  early  mental 
habit,  perhaps  from  incurable  and  very  con¬ 
scious  metaphysical  inaptitude — approaches  far 
nearer  to  the  old  current  image  of  a  personal 
God  than  to  any  of  the  sublimated  substitutes 
of  modern  thought.  Strauss's  *  Universum,’ 
Comte's  '  Humanity,’  even  Mr.  Arnold’s 
*  Stream  of  Tendency  that  makes  for  Righteous¬ 
ness,’  excite  fn  me  no  enthusiasm,  command 
from  me  no  worship.  I  cannot  pray  to  the 
‘  Immensities’  and  the  ‘  Eternities’  of  Carlyle. 
They  proffer  me  no  help  ;  they  vouchsafe  no 
sympathy  ;  they  suggest  no  comfort.  It  may 
be  that  such  a  ‘Personal  God  is  a  mere  anthro¬ 
pomorphic  creation  It  may  be — as  philosophers 
with  far  finer  instruments  of  thought  than  mine 
affirm — that  the  conception  of  such  a  Being, 
duly  analyzed,  is  demonstrably  a  self-contradic¬ 
tory  one.  But  at  least,  in  resting  in  it,  1  rest  in 
something  I  almost  seem  to  realize  ;  at  least  I 
share  the  view  which  Je«us  indisputably  held 
of  the  Father  whom  He  obeyed,  communed 
with,  and  worshipped  ;  at  least  I  escape  the 
indecent  familiarity  and  the  perilous  rashness, 
stumbling  now  into  the  grotesque,  now  into 
the  blasphenious,  of  the  infallible  creed-con- 
coctors  who  stand  confidently  ready  with  their 
two-foot  rule  to  measure  the  Immeasurable, 
to  define  the  Infinite,  to  describe  in  precise 
scholastic  phraseology  the  nature  of  the  Incom¬ 
prehensible  and  the  subsunce  of  the  great 
Spirit  of  the  universe.’’  * 

Thus,  without  parting  with  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  personal  God,  Mr.  Greg 
had,  in  1873,  modified  his  religious  lan¬ 
guage  and  come  to  speak  of  Him  rather 
as  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Universe”  than  as 
its  original  ”  Creator.”  In  1845  to  1848, 
however,  when  the  ‘‘Creed  of  Chris¬ 
tendom”  was  written,  he  was  still  pre¬ 
occupied  by  the  deistical  idea  of  the 
“  First  Cause,”  that  ceased  to  act  as 
soon  as  the  system  of  ”  Second  Causes” 
had  been  set  in  motion  ;  unless  indeed 
in  rare  moments  of  miraculous  re-entry. 


•  “  Creed  of  Christendom"  (7th  edition),  vol. 
i.  Intro.  lxxxiz.-xci. 
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10  rectify  or  supplement  the  work  of 
nature.  The  question  therefore  of  any 
immediate  Divine  agency  in  the  mind 
or  the  history  of  man  narrowed  itself  to 
a  single  point — the  evidence  of  miracle 
— for  all  practical  purposes,  the  particu¬ 
lar  system  of  miracles  recorded  in  the 
canonical  Scriptures.  The  “Creed  of 
Christendom’’  examines  and  rejects  this 
evidence,  and  leaves  all  religion  an  in¬ 
ference  from  the  natural  to  the  supernat¬ 
ural,  from  experience  to  what  transcends 
experience.  The  author  thus  renders  his 
thought  homogeneous,  instead  of  mixed  ; 
he  pushes  the  ground  of  his  original  The¬ 
ism  through  his  Ethics,  which  only  half 
rested  on  it  before,  and  his  doctrine  of 
Immortal  Life,  which  had  not  even 
touched  it ;  and  so  brings  his  inductive 
habit  of  intellect  to  inward  consistency, 
by  omitting  nothing  from  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

His  inherited  faith  rendered  this  an 
easy — for  so  logical  a  mind  an  almost 
inevitable  —  process.  He  had  been 
brought  up  among  those  who  reject  the 
story  of  the  Nativity  and  Incarnation  ; 
and  who  excuse  themselves  for  this,  not 
by  some  one  paramount  reason  suscep¬ 
tible  of  test,  but  by  a  medley  of  motives 
— partly  a  critical  doubt  respecting  date 
and  authorship  ;  still  more,  the  evident 
discrepancies  of  the  two  narratives  ; 
most  of  all,  the  incredible  nature  of  the 
miracle  and  its  doctrine.  If  these  are 
admissible  grounds  for  rejection,  they 
cannot  be  denied  a  far  wider  applica¬ 
tion  ;  we  need  not  shut  our  eyes  to  slight 
marks  elsewhere  of  later  date,  or  force 
ourselves  to  harmonise  inconsistencies, 
or  accept  on  authority  statements  that 
revolt  us.  The  phenomena  which  dis¬ 
credit  the  opening  chapters  of  Matthew 
and  Luke  may  be  looked  for  anywhere, 
and  must  be  held  good  for  the  same 
consequences,  wherever  found  ;  and 
there  is  not  one  of  them  which,  to  Mr. 
Greg’s  eye,  failed  to  reappear  in  the  se¬ 
quel  of  that  early  history  :  the  reporter  of 
the  Temptation  is  as  little  known  as  of 
the  Annunciation  ;  the  accounts  of  the 
Resurrection  are  as  irreconcilable  as  of 
the  Infancy  ;  the  eschatology  announced 
as  the  consummation  of  the  Cross  is 
even  more  plainly  fictitious  than  the 
existence  prior  to  the  human  birth.  Mr. 
Greg’s  examination  of  the  Christian 
records  was  therefore  only  an  extension 


to  them  throughout  of  a  mode  of  reason¬ 
ing  already  held  conclusive  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  instance  ;  and  it  was  peculiarly 
difficult  for  those  to  answer  him  who  had 
once  committed  themselves  to  the  same 
assumptions.  As  if  to  set  this  difficulty 
in  the  strongest  light,  the  attempt  was 
made  by  his  next  older  brother,  the  late 
Mr.  Samuel  Greg,  in  a  long  and  in¬ 
teresting  letter,  afterward  (at  W.  R. 
G.’s  request)  appended  to  the  second 
edition  of  his  “  Scenes  from  the  Life  of 
Jesus.”  To  a  calm  observer  it  is  obvious 
at  once  that,  if  judgment  >\ere  to  be 
given  only  from  the  admitted  premises, 
the  two  brothers  must  agree  ;  but  that, 
since  it  is  largely  influenced  by  unfor¬ 
mulated  sentiment  and  affection  in  the 
elder,  no  argument  could  bring  them  to 
concur.  They  start  together  with  the 
same  principles  of  historical  criticism  : 
they  work  them  out  to  no  dissimilar 
results  within  the  compass  of  Matthew’s 
Gospel  :  but,  as  soon  as  they  are  applied 
to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  fourth 
Gospel,  and  to  shake  the  story  of  the 
Resurrection,  the  older  brother  starts 
back  with  hurt  enthusiasm,  and  insists 
that  the  true  path  is  lost.  He  com¬ 
plains  (without  real  ground)  that  here 
the  treatment  “  rapidly  deteriorates” 
and  even  becomes  “  very  bad,”  being 
especially  censurable  for  taking  no  ac¬ 
count  of  Paley’s  discussion  of  the  Resur¬ 
rection.  There  is  much  that  is  pathetic, 
little  that  is  reasonable,  in  this  parting 
scene.  It  is  plainly  due  to  disappointed 
sympathy,  not  to  offended  understand¬ 
ing  :  for  the  “  Creed  of  Christendom,” 
pursues  its  even  way  through  the  incul¬ 
pated  chapters  with  unabated  care  and 
equity  of  purpiose  ;  nor  was  the  author 
in  any  way  bound  to  notice  a  pleading 
founded,  like  that  of  Paley,  on  a  totally 
different  conception  of  the  witnesses 
under  examination.  But  Samuel  Greg — 
impulsive,  mystical,  and  tender,  sur¬ 
rendered  to  ideal  admirations — habit¬ 
ually  judged  an  argument  by  its  conclu¬ 
sion  rather  than  the  conclusion  by  the 
argument '  and,  prepossessed  with  the 
image  of  the  “  beloved  disciple”  as  the 
chief  authority  for  the  personality  of 
Jesus,  and  haunted  by  the  Pauline  text, 
“  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  your  faith  is 
vain,”  he  could  not  look  with  patience 
on  doubts  about  the  fourth  Gospel,  or 
on  any  Christian  religion  without  the 
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miracle  of  the  third  day.  On  these 
points  the  younger  brother’s  answer  is 
still  extant  in  manuscript,  and  contains 
the  following  pregnant  sentences  : 

“  A  great  part  of  your  paper  seems  directed 
against — what  I  assuredly  am  not — a  man  who 
doubts  the  great  facts  of  Christ’s  history,  and 
the  great  features  of  His  character.  I  accept 
both  in  the  main.  And  observe  that,  to  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  Christians,  you  appear  as 
completely  to  have  missed  and  to  deny  all  that 
is  peculiar  and  essential  in  Christianity,  as  / 
seem  to  have  dune  to  you.  The  p>eculiarity 
and  essence  of  Christianity  lie,  with  them  (and 
they  are  right  in  the  main),  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Fall  and  the  Atonement.  If  it  was  not  a 
system  of  mysterious  redemption  and  substitu¬ 
tion  it  was.  they  conceive,  nothing. 

Now  I  believe  that  Christ  lived,  taught,  and 
died,  and  that  we  have  an  imperfect  and  tra¬ 
ditional  account  of  His  life,  death,  and  teaching. 

I  believe  that  He  was  the  greatest  and  purest 
of  thuse  great  and  pure  souls  to  whom  glorious 
intuitions  are  granted,  or  in  whom  they  rise, 
or  on  whom  they  flow.  I  believe  that  these 
intuitions  were  to  him  coniittioHs,  certainties, 
and  that  the  belief  in  His  mission  to  teach  them 
was  a  part  of  Him.  But  when  you  go  further 
and  affirm  that  He  w<is  one  and  the  same  in 
Matthew  and  in  John,  the  same  in  every  part  of 
the  Ciospel  history — I  hear  such  things  with¬ 
out  surprise  in  the  pulpit,  where  men  seldom 
think,  and  are  never  liable  to  be  contradicted 
— but  I  cannot  understand  their  being  repeated 
elsewhere,  or  having  ever  gained  currency 
where  men  could  read  the  Bible.  Do  you 
think  that  Jesus  is  the  same  in  John  and  in 
Matthew  ?  Is  not  the  whole  tone  of  character 
different? — the  one  teaching  by  simple  para¬ 
bles,  the  other  dealing  in  metaphysical  enig¬ 
mas  ;  the  one  promising  salvation  only  to  the 
good,  the  other  only  to  the  believer  ;  the  one 
breathing  universal  love  and  the  saint)  iest  mo¬ 
rality,  the  other  full  of  the  denouncing  and  dam¬ 
natory  spirit  of  Calvinism  ;  the  one  speaking  oi 
the  bread  of  life,  the  other  giving  it  ?  Or  is  it 
the  same  Jesus  who  raises  Lazarus,  and  who 
turns  water  into  wine  in  Galilee,  and  catches 
money  in  a  fish’s  mouth  at  Tiberias  ?  Is  it  the 
same  who  utters  the  comprehensive  sentence, 
“  H.e  that  is  not  against  us  is  with  us,”  and  the 
exclusive  one.  He  that  is  not  with  us  is 
against  us’  ?  Do  you  really  think  it  a  consist¬ 
ent  and  harmonious  delineation  of  character 
to  represent  Jesus  at  one  moment  telling  His 
disciples,  *  Ye  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of,’ 
and  the  next  saying,  ‘  I  give  you  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  :  whatsoever  ye  bind  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven,’  etc.  That  you  may 
form,  and  that  I  kave  formed,  a  consistent  and 
harmonious  conception  of  Me  Jesus  who  was 
the  original  of  these  pictures,  is  true  enough. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  you  must  form  this 
by  throwing  out  much  and  modifying  more.” 

The  “  Creed  of  Christendom,”  was  es¬ 
sentially  a  refutation  of  the  Protestant 
claim  of  infallible  authority  or  the  Bible 


as  the  organ  of  supernatural  revelations. 
With  the  help  of  such  secondary  sources 
as  were  available  in  English  at  the  time 
(1851)  mainly  Theodore  Parker’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  De  Wette’s  Introduction — the 
author  resolves  the  Old  Testament  into 
its  component  elements,  each  with  its 
literary  history  and  its  vestiges  of  natural 
growth.  From  the  Pentateuch  especially 
he  selects,  in  sufficient  number,  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  repetition,  of  contradiction, 
of  anachronism  which  mark  a  simply 
human  product.  And  the  Prophecies 
are  so  far  examined  as  to  divest  them  of 
their  supposed  Messianic  character,  or 
at  least  of  all  predictive  reference  to  the 
Evangelic  story.  By  distinguishing  the 
later  from  the  earlier  thought,  the 
Theism  of  the  Jews  is  shown  to  have 
been  of  gradual  formation,  under  the 
evident  pressure  of  historical  causes, 
instead  of  falling  from  heaven  ready¬ 
made  at  the  outset.  These  inquiries 
are  pursued  no  further  than  is  needful 
in  order  to  invalidate  the  claim  of  orac¬ 
ular  inspiration  for  the  Hebrew  Script¬ 
ures,  and,  in  particular,  to  break  the 
link  of  prophecy  which  is  sup(>osed  to 
unite  two  "  dispensations”  in  one  super¬ 
natural  continuity.  The  logical  effect 
is  not  only  to  withdraw  a  defence  from 
the  apologist,  but  to  constitute  an  attack 
upon  his  {>osition  :  for,  if  the  alleged 
vaticinations  have  no  existence  but  from 
misinterpretation  or  the  fiction  of 
a  “  double  sense,”  the  New  Testament 
writers,  in  resorting  to  them,  knew  not 
what  they  said  ;  and,  while  failing  to 
make  out  the  prophet’s  inspiration, 
directly  disproved  their  own.  The  early 
Christian  missionary  who,  like  Peter  or 
Stephen,  assailed  the  unbelieving  Jews 
with  Messianic  citations  from  their 
sacred  books,  put  himself  therefore  dis-, 
tinctly  in  the  wrong,  and  naturally 
stiffened  the  necks  which  he  wished  to 
bend.  Not,  indeed,  that  the  Jews  under¬ 
stood  their  Scriptures  any  better  than 
the  Christian  disciple,  but  they  could 
easily  see  in  his  case  of  definite  and 
historical  misfit,  the  error  which  lay 
hid  in  their  own  indefinite  and  ideal 
expectation'.  They  were  perfectly  justi¬ 
fied  in  disowning  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus. 

Proceeding  to  the  Greek  Scriptures, 
Mr.  Greg  limits  his  examination  to  the 
Gospels  ;  and,  having  described  the 
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phenomena  of  identity  and  difference, 
both  verbal  and  substantive,  which  bring 
the  three  Synoptics  into  a  related  group, 
he  explains  them  by  Schleiermacher’s 
hypothesis,  that  each  Gospel  is  a  “  com¬ 
pilation  from  a  variety  of  fragmentary 
narratives  and  reports  of  discourses  and 
conversations,  oral  or  written,  which 
were  current  in  Palestine  from  thirty  to 
forty  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus.” 
The  original  materials  thus  become 
anonymous,  and  may  comprise,  in  un¬ 
known  proportion,  the  notes  or  eye-and 
ear-witnesses  and  transmitted  memories 
from  hearsay  ;  and  the  aggregate,  how¬ 
ever  innocent  the  process  of  its  growth, 
cannot  have  a  higher  character  than  that 
of  a  popular  tradition.  All  the  Synop¬ 
tics  are  accordingly  shown  to  bear  the 
marks  of  such  fallible  tradition  ;  in  their 
deviating  accounts  of  the  same  transac¬ 
tion  or  the  same  saying  ;  in  their  inac¬ 
curacies  of  time  and  place  and  citation  ; 
in  their  recital  of  some  things  which 
Jesus  could  not  have  done  or  said  ;  and 
in  the  traces  they  betray  of  ideas  and 
controversies  belonging  to  the  next 
generation.  The  analysis  which  brings 
nut  these  features  without  professing 
to  be  original  or  complete,  suffices  for 
its  end  :  it  wins  for  the  author  the  right 
to  handle  freely  a  biographical  sketch  so 
little  secured  by  known  personal  attesta¬ 
tion  and  so  open  to  mythical  additions 
and  emotional  coloring  ;  and  to  apply 
to  it  a  discriminative  criticism  founded 
partly  on  general  laws  of  historical  and 
psychological  probability,  partly  on  spe¬ 
cial  internal  remarks  of  pure  truth  or 
relative  fidelity. 

This  right,  however,  cannot,  on  the 
same  grounds,  be  exercised  upon  the 
fourth  Gospel  :  for  here  we  have  no 
compiler’s  tissue  of  floating  anecdotes 
and  sayings,  but  the  continuous  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  original  hand,  uniform  in 
design,  consistent  in  execution,  and 
strikingly  peculiar  in  its  historical  paint¬ 
ing  ;  and  if  it  be  the  beciuest  of  an 
apostle,  it  has  at  least  the  claims  in¬ 
separable  from  first-hand  testimony,  and 
cannot  be  called  in  question  without 
imputing  personal  incompetency.  Mr. 
Greg  half  evades  this  invidious  necessity 
by  declining  the  question  of  authorship, 
instead  of  wholly  escaping  it  by  referring 
the  book  to  the  post-apostolic  age.  On 
the  point  whether  John  wrote  it  he  has 


“  no  opinion  but  that  it  is  unhistori- 
cal  he  is  sure  ;  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
contrast  with  the  Synoptics  ;  so  that 
they,  with  all  their  uncertainties,  serve 
as  a  rule  of  superior  truth  for  its  com¬ 
parative  condemnation.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  there  is  here  something 
gratuitously  disrespectful  in  treating  as 
perhaps  apostolic  that  which  is  wholly 
untrustworthy  ;  and  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  accept,  as  evidences  of 
considerably  later  origin,  the  internal 
peculiarities — of  doctrine,  of  chronol¬ 
ogy,  of  biographical  material  and  sce¬ 
nery,  and  of  personal  delineation — which 
so  strongly  excite  the  critic’s  disaffec¬ 
tion.  That  the  book  should  be  written 
with  a  dogmatic  rather  than  an  historic 
purpose  may  not  be  incompatible  with 
its  reputed  authorship.  But  that  a  con¬ 
stant  companion  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
should  shift  it  almost  wholly  to  a  new 
theatre ;  should  never  come  across  ademo- 
niac  and  never  tell  a  parable  ;  should  re¬ 
member  nothing  about  the  ”  Kingdom 
of  Heaven”  and  the  ”  Coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man  should  have  forgotten 
the  last  Passover  of  the  ”  little  flock,” 
with  its  institution  of  the  Communion, 
and  have  occupied  those  festival  hours 
with  the  Crucifixion  instead  ;  should 
have  lost  the  Master’s  terse  maxims  and 
sweet  images  of  life,  thrown  out  in 
homely  dialogue,  and  have  fancied  in 
their  place  elaborate  monologues,  dark¬ 
ened  with  harsh  and  mystic  paradox — is 
so  utterly  against  nature  as  to  forfeit  the 
rank  of  an  admissible  hypothesis.  To 
this  conclusion  Mr.  Greg  himself  was 
brought  by  subsequent  study  of  one  of 
these  features,  viz.  the  silence  of  this 
Gospel  as  to  the  ”  Lord’s  Supper”  and 
its  identification  in  date  of  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion  with  the  Passover ;  so  that  he 
threw  his  final  conclusion  into  this 
form  : 

The  dilemma  seems  to  be  inescapable  ;  either 
John  did  not  write  the  fourth  Gospel — in  which 
case  we  have  the  direct  testimony  of  no  eye¬ 
witness  to  the  facts  and  sayings  of  Christ's 
ministry — or,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per,  as  deduced  from  the  Synoptical  accounts, 
with  the  special  doctrines  of  sacramental  grace 
to  partakers  of  it.  and  of  the  Atonement  (as 
far  as  it  is  warranted  or  originally  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  those  words  of  Christ),  becomes  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.* 


*  “  Creed  of  Christendom”  (7th  edition),  vol. 
ii.  p.  52,  note. 
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The  Gospels,  thus  divested  of  personal 
authority,  and  preserving  only  an  as¬ 
semblage  of  anonymous  traditions,  can  no 
longer  authenticate  their  contents  as 
supernatural  or  even  historical  truth. 
Their  mixed  elements  lie  open  to  the 
reason  and  conscience,  to  be  dealt  with 
by  a  process  of  “  Christian  eclecticism” 
which  shall  winnow  the  perishable  chaff 
from  the  reproductive  grain.  It  is  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  miracles  are 
the  first  sacrifice  to  this  process  ;  not  as 
being  intrinsically  incredible,  but  as 
being  inadequately  attested  ;  and,  more¬ 
over,  as  proving  neither  doctrine  nor 
duty,  even  if  proved  themselves  ;  in 
conformity  with  Locke’s  maxim,  that 
”  the  miracles  are  to  be  judged  by  the 
doctrine,  and  not  the  doctrine  by  the 
miracles.” 

The  unique  importance  in  the  primi¬ 
tive  Christianity  of  the  belief  in  Christ’s 
Resurrection  draws  from  Mr.  Greg  two 
special  discussions  of  its  earliest  expres¬ 
sion.  In  his  first  edition,  he  reviews 
the  alleged  incidents  of  the  story  m  the 
order  of  their  occurrence ;  starting 
therefore  from  the  empty  sepulchre  and 
ending  with  the  vision  on  the  Damascus 
road  ;  and  here  he  is  concerned  mainly 
with  the  Gospel  narratives  and  the  value 
of  their  evidence.  In  his  Preface  to  the 
third  edition  he  begins  at  the  other 
end,  on  the  ground  that  the  first  witness 
to  speak  reports  the  last  thing  that  is 
told  ;  that  for  us  Paul  is  beforehand 
with  every  one  in  breaking  the  news  of 
the  risen  Jesus  ;  and  that,  if  we  are  to 
learn  the  genesis  of  a  belief,  we  must 
study  the  order  of  its  expression  by 
believers,  and  not  of  the  events  believed. 
Even  this  amended  treatment  does  not 
place  us  within  hearing  of  the  tale  till 
more  than  twenty  years  after  the  miracle 
it  relates,  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians  being  written  a.d.  57  ;  but  it 
brings  us  a  stage  nearer  the  germ  of 
the  tradition  than  the  Synoptics  ;  the 
earliest  of  which  embodies  the  hearsay 
of  the  Church  some  fifteen  years  after. 
What  we  get  by  collecting  together  all 
that  is  said  on  the  subject  in  the  histori¬ 
cal  books  is  the  final  form  of  the  story 
after  it  has  received  all  the  accretions  of 
rumor.  What  we  at  least  approach  by 
consulting  the  undoubted  words  of  Paul 
— the  personal  convert  of  the  risen 
Christ — is  the  initial  type  of  this  marvel¬ 


lous  belief.  The  apostle’s  words,  “  Last 
of  all.  He  was  seen  of  me  also,”  sug¬ 
gest,  as  Mr.  Greg  remarks,  if  they  do 
not  imply,  a  vision  which  he  indentified 
with  the  objective  image  of  the  Cruci¬ 
fied  (whose  person  there  is  no  reason  to 
supfrose  he  had  ever  known)  ;  and  the 
same  word  He  let  Himself  ap¬ 

pear)  is  applied  to  all  the  other  appear¬ 
ances  of  which  he  speaks  at  second¬ 
hand.  This  brief  intimation  is  indeed 
slighter  even  than  Mr.  Greg  supposed  ; 
for,  assuming  it  to  refer  to  the  conver¬ 
sion  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  he  filled 
it  in  with  all  the  scenery  of  that  event  as 
described  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles — 
a  book  of  far  later  date,  and  exhibiting 
the  Christian  tradition  in  the  post- 
Pauline  form  of  the  next  generation, 
ulterior  even  to  the  Synoptic  records. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  apostle’s  testi¬ 
mony  we  gain  no  idea  of  a  bodily  resur¬ 
rection  and  temporary  return  to  outward 
intercourse  with  the  disciples  ;  it  is  an 
inward  process  which  he  describes  when 
he  speaks  to  the  Galatians  of  his  conver¬ 
sion — ”  When  it  pleased  God,  who  sep¬ 
arated  me  from  my  mother’s  womb  and 
called  me  by  his  grace,  to  reveal  His  Son 
in  me."  To  this  point  then,  and  no 
further,  we  can  securely  trace  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  doctrine  that  was  to  be — 
viz.  an  intense  conviction,  due  to  some 
inward  experience  or  vision  of  intuitive 
thought,  that  he  who  had  hung  upon  the 
cross  on  Calvary  was  now  reserved  in 
higher  existence  for  ends  which  He  was 
revealing  to  the  minds  of  His  disciples  : 
”  He  had  l>een  put  to  death  indeed  in 
the  flesh,  but  made  alive  again  in  the 
spirit”  (i  Peter  3  :  18). 

The  difficulty  of  explaining  this  in¬ 
tense  conviction,  if  it  does  not  rest  upon 
palpable  fact,  Mr.  Greg  freely  admits, 
in  terms  even  superfluously  strong  : 

Now,  if  this  were  all — if  we  had  no  further 
testimony  to  the'  resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the 
dead,  than  that  it  was  believed  by  the  whole  o- 
riginal  Christian  Church  ;  that  the  apostles  and 
personal  followers  of  Chiist,  who  must  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  had  the  best  means  of  knowing 
it,  clung  to  the  conviction  enthusiastically,  and 
witnessed  to  it  by  their  preaching  and  their 
death  ;  and  that  Paul,  not  a  personal  follower, 
but  in  constant  communication  with  those  who 
were,  made  the  above  assertions  (1  Cor.  15  : 
3-8)  in  a  letter  addressed  to  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  churches,  and  published  while  most  of  the 
eye-witnesses  to  whom  he  appeals  were  still 
alive  to  confirm  or  to  contradict  his  statements 
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—  if  the  case  rested  on  this  only,  and  terminat¬ 
ed  here,  every  one,  I  think,  would  feel  that 
our  grounds  lor  accepting  the  Resurrection  as 
an  historical  fact  in  its  naked  simplicity  would 
be  far  stronger  than  they  actually  are.  In 
truth,  they  would  appear  to  be  nearly  unassail¬ 
able  and  irresistible,  except  by  those  who  can 
imagine  some  probable  mode  in  which  such  a 
positive  and  vivifying  conviction  could  have 
grown  up  without  the  actual  occurrence  having 
taken  place  to  create  it.* 

Why  then  does  Mr.  Greg  not  yield  to 
evidence  so  “  nearly  irresistible  ?’*  Be¬ 
cause,  on  turning  to  “  the  actual  occur¬ 
rence”  which  seems  alone  inadequate 
to  explain  the  belief,  he  -finds  it  related 
in  several  ways  so  little  consistent,  that 
“  we  cannot  frame  any  theory  whatever 
as  to  the  Resurrection  which  is  not 
distinctly  negatived  by  one  or  other 
of  the  evangelical  accounts  so  that 
“  if  the  occurrence  were  to  rest  only  on 
the  Gospel  narratives,  rational  belief 
would  be  almost  out  of  the  question.” 
And  this  position  he  makes  good  by  a 
skilful,  butpeifectly  fair,  comparison  of 
the  mixed  traditions  which  the  evange¬ 
lists  have  brought  together  in  their 
closing  chapters  for  the  discomfiture  of 
harmonists. 

Forcible,  however,  as  the  contrast  is 
between  the  persuasive  enthusiasm  of 
the  apostles  and  the  irreconcilable  recitals 
of  the  evangelists,  it  is  not  clear  that  an 
inference  fairly  warranted  by  the  one  is 
forthwith  cancelled  by  the  other.  If  it 
ever  be  right  to  say  that  nothing  short 
of  a  real  Resurrection  supplies  an  ade¬ 
quate  cause  for  the  belief,  it  will  not 
cease  to  be  so  merely  because  tradition 
has  confused  the  reality,  and  rendered 
its  true  form  irrecoverable.  To  justify 
Mr.  Greg’s  negative  conclusion,  the 
previous  positive  concessions  must  be 
reduced  in  strength.  Partly  from  a 
liberal  wish  to  grant  the  most,  partly 
from  too  easy  acceptance  of  the  eccles¬ 
iastical  pictures  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  he 
has,  perhaps,  overstated  the  suddenness, 
the  intensity,  the  solidity,  of  the  first 
disciples’  faith  in  the  bodily  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  and  His  ascension  to  heaven. 
And  had  he  been  willing  to  take  the 
allowance  of  time  which  only  an  un¬ 
trustworthy  tradition  denies  him,  he 
would  have  found  room  for  the  possible 


*  “  Creed  of  Christendom”  (7th  edition),  vol. 
i,  Pref.  xxvii.-xxviii. 


growth  of  this  belief  from  hints  of  Mes¬ 
sianic  prophecy,  applied  to  One  who  was 
the  centre  of  an  infinite  love  and  grief, 
and  who  was  far  too  holy  ”  to  see  cor¬ 
ruption,”  That  Paul  declares  the  ”  ris¬ 
ing  again  on  the  third  day”  to  be 
“according  to  the  Scriptures,”  and 
that  Peter  and  Philip  and  Paul  perpetu¬ 
ally  argue,  in  their  missionary  speeches, 
as  reported  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  in 
favor  of  the  suffering  and  risen  Christ, 
from  the  testimony  of  “  all  the  proph¬ 
ets,”  may  surely  be  taken  as  some 
index  to  the  source  and  formation  of 
the  belief.  As  soon  as  it  became  a 
divine  axiom  that  “so  it  was  to  be,” 
the  step  was  not  far  to  the  conception 
that  “  so  it  doubtless  is.”  There  is  no 
need  to  suppose  it  taken  all  at  once. 
Four  or  five  years  elapsed  ere  the  in¬ 
ward  light  broke  upon  the  -‘Vpostle  of 
the  Gentiles  ;  and  we  receive  from  him 
the  first  traces  of  the  current  tradition 
after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  fading 
memories  and  brightening  imaginations. 
With  such  ample  time  to  move  in,  it 
cannot  be  deemed  impossible  for  an  as¬ 
sured  faith  in  Messiah’s  heavenly  life 
to  generate  its  own  incidents  of  confir¬ 
mation.  Mr.  Greg  points  out  the  many 
curious  vestiges  which  the  tradition  re¬ 
tains  of  its  own  early  stage  of  doubt  and 
visionary  impression  ;  the  sudden  ap¬ 
parition  of  the  risen  Jesus  in  the  midst 
of  the  disciples  “  when  the  doors  were 
shut  His  equally  sudden  “  vanishing 
out  of  sight”  from  the  evening  meal  at 
Emmaus  ;  the  consequent  flash  of  con¬ 
viction  on  Cleopas  and  his  companion 
that  it  was  lie,  though  during  hours  of 
previous  talk  “  their  eyes  were  holden 
that  they  should  not  know  Him  the 
fright  of  the  eleven,  “  thinking  they  had 
seen  a  spirit  and  the  “  doubts  of 
some”  who  met  Him  by  appointment 
on  the  Galilean  mountain.*  With  such 
indications  of  a  half-way  stage  of  phan- 
tasmic  or  semi-etherial  phenomena  be¬ 
tween  Messianic  prepossession  and  crys¬ 
tallized  history,  the  intense  conviction 
of  the  early  Christians  can  hardly  be 
pronounced  beyond  the  reach  of  a  proc¬ 
ess  of  natural  development. 

Mr.  Greg  was  too  clear  a  thinker  to 
imagine  that  in  parting  with  the  bodily 
Resurrection  of  Christ  he  lost  either  any 

*  “Op.  cit.”  vol.  1.  xxx.-xxxiti. 
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needful  authority  for  H  s  teaching,  or 
any  evidence  of  a  future  life.  As  for 
the  former,  Jesus  Himself  declared  that 
men  had  plenty  of  religious  authority 
without  it  :  “If  they  bear  not  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  neither  will  they  hear, 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead.”  And 
to  the  latter,  if  otherwise  unknown,  no 
conclusion  can  possibly  be  drawn  from 
an  instance  confessedly  official,  personal, 
and  unique,  in  which  the  fact  alleged, 
instead  of  being  incident  to  the  common 
human  nature,  and  therefore  typical  for 
us  all,  is  distinctive  of  an  individual  who 
has  no  second  in  the  course  of  time  ;  an 
instance  in  which  every  particular  of 
mode,  of  date,  of  sequel,  is  demonstra¬ 
bly  absent  from  the  deaths  familiar  to  our 
homes.  A  misunderstood  argument, 
read  at  every  funeral,  that  if,  within  the 
apostolic  generation,  Christ  was  to  come 
to  a  millennial  reign  on  earth  over  His 
disciples.  He  must  have  been  called  from 
death,  and  be  living  in  heaven  and  that, 
vice  7>ers(i,  if  He  be  living  in  heaven,  it 
is  that  He  may  come  for  this  end  and 
assimilate  His  disciples  to  Himself,  has 
been  wrongly  carried  over  to  quite 
another  subject,  so  as  to  confuse  the 
sublimest  hope  of  the  human  heart  in 
every  age  with  the  obsolete  scenes  of 
the  Messianic  drama.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  apostle’s  reasoning  or  the 
faith  in  eternal  life  has  suffered  the 
greater  wrong  from  their  forced  partner¬ 
ship. 

Sir.  Greg’s  historical  eclecticism  then 
unconditionally  drops  all  that  is  mirac¬ 
ulous  and  dismisses  the  whole  concep¬ 
tion  of  oracular  dictation  of  truth  and 
duty.  Other  credentials  they  cannot 
have  than  the  inward  pleas  which  suffice 
for  Reason  as  the  organ  of  truth,  nor 
other  authority  than  that  which  com¬ 
mands  the  conscience  as  the  organ  of 
Duty.  But  a  purely  human  history, 
that  borrows  no  voices  from  the  skies, 
and  sends  no  demons  into  the  abyss, 
may  be  profoundly  efficacious  as  a  mor¬ 
al  and  spiritual  power  ;  and  such  has 
been,  and  must  forever  be,  the  life,  the 
thought,  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ. 

On  this  subject  (says  Mr.  Greg)  we  hope  our 
confession  of  faith  will  be  acceptable  to  all, 
save  the  narrowly  orthodox.  It  is  difficult, 
without  exhausting  superlatives  even  to  unex- 
pressive  and  wearisome  satiety,  to  do  justice  to 
our  intense  love,  reverence,  and  admiration  for 


April, 

the  character  and  teaching  of  Jesus.  We  re¬ 
gard  Him  not  as  the  perfection  of  the  intellect¬ 
ual  or  philosophical  mind,  but  as  the  perfection 
of  the  spiritual  character,  as  surpassing  all  men 
of  all  times  in  the  closeness  and  depth  of  His 
communion  with  the  Father.  In  reading  His 
sayings,  we  feel  that  we  are  holding  con¬ 
verse  with  the  wisest,  purest,  noblest  Being 
that  ever  clothed  thought  in  the  poor  language 
of  humanity.  In  studying  His  life,  we  feel 
that  we  are  following  the  footsteps  of  the  high¬ 
est  ideal  yet  presented  to  us  on  earth.* 

The  author  who  writes  under  such  a 
feeling  may  well  protest  against  being 
regarded  as  an  alien  from  Christianity, 
and  place  himself  rather  among  its  re¬ 
storers  ;  for 

Christianity  was  not  in  its  origin  a  series  of 
sententious  propositions,  nor  a  code  of  laws, 
nor  a  system  of  doctrine,  nor  a  “  scheme”  of 
salvation,  but  the  outcome  and  combination  of 
a  holy  life,  a  noble  death,  a  wonderfully  pure 
and  perfect  character  and  nature,  a  teaching  at 
once  self-proying  and  sublime— the  whole  ab¬ 
solutely  unique  in  their  impressive  loveable- 
ness.f 

This  impressive  image,  however,  is 
not  reached  without  a  process  of  moral 
eclecticism  as  searching  as  the  previous 
historical :  partly  to  clear  away  from  the 
reported  words  of  Jesus  the  accretions 
of  later  tradition  ;  and  partly,  also,  to 
subtract  from  His  authentic  teachings 
such  imperfect  or  erroneous  elements  as 
they  owed  not  to  His  personality,  but 
to  His  place  and  time.  Even  after 
these  discriminations  have  been  made, 
and  the  proper  characteristics  of  the 
Christian  ideal  of  life  are  set  forth  into 
distinct  light,  Mr.  Greg  finds  elements 
among  them  which  he  cannot  unreserv¬ 
edly  accept,  and  which,  so  far  as  they 
are  treated  as  obligatory,  he  regards  as 
inconsistent  with  the  well-being  of  soci¬ 
ety.  These  objectionable  features  are 
five :  (i)  Non-resistance  to  violence ; 
(2)  Almsgiving  ;  (3)  Avoidance  of  provi¬ 
dence  and  forethought  ;  (4)  Condemna¬ 
tion  of  riches  ;  (5)  Communism. 

In  the  presence  of  many  pious  Euto- 
pias,  of  Quakerism,  of  mendicant  orders, 
of  counsels  of  perfection  and  vows  of 
poverty,  of  convents  and  agapemones, 
we  cannot  pronounce  it  superfluous  to 
expose  once  more  the  mischievous  per¬ 
versions  of  duty  covered  by  these  several 
heads  ;  and  in  Mr.  Greg’s  performance 

*  “  Op.  cit  ”  vol.  ii.  p.  168. 
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of  this  task  the  firm  hand  of  the  political 
economist  never  escapes  the  control  of 
a  true  moral  insight.  Few  readers  will 
find  anything  to  challenge  in  his  vindica* 
tion  of  thrift  and  saving  ;  of  force,  dis¬ 
ciplinary,  penal,  and  defensive  ;  of  ac¬ 
quiescence  in  an  unequal  distribution  of 
property  ;  and  of  rigorous  care  in  the 
administration  of  alms.  But  they  may 
feel  some  surprise  that,  in  thus  teaching 
them,  he  supposes  himself  to  be  making 
them  unchristian,  and  withdrawing  them 
into  a  foreign  or  pagan  code  ;  that,  in 
short,  he  identifies  Christianity  with  each 
one  in  turn  of  the  fanaticisms  which  he 
is  rebuking.  It  would  seem  as  if  he 
were  bark- bound  still  by  the  literalism 
that  lingers  on  a  sacred  text,  and  felt 
the  same  spell  that  exercised  and  fixed 
the  extreme  sects  of  Christendom.  Are 
not  the  precepts  distinct  and  specific  ? — 
you  cannot  pare  them  away  :  “I  say 
unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not  evil  ;  but 
whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy 
right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.” 
Yes  ;  but  to  whom  are  they  addressed  ? 
— not  to  mankind  at  large,  or  to  the 
future  members  of  a  gathered  Christen¬ 
dom,  or  even  to  the  associates  of  the 
same  evangelized  community  in  their 
relations  with  each  other  ;  but  to  the 
“  little  flock”  environed  by  a  hostile 
world,  the  ”  sheep  among  wolves,”  the 
bearers  of  a  [message  which  was  sure  to 
be  met  by  hate  and  scorn  and  con¬ 
tumely,  and  which  yet  to  the  hearers 
was  charged  (it  was  supposed)  with  a 
difference  between  ruin  and  rescue. 
To  a  modern  missionary  also,  or  even 
a  private  Christian,  going  to  his  duties 
in  an  alien  society,  to  be  watched  by  a 
cordon  of  suspicious  eyes,  and  within 
reach  of  innumerable  forces  poised  to 
strike,  no  wiser  counsel  could  be  given 
than  this  commendation  of  the  patient 
and  passionless  temper.  The  more 
closely  and  truly  an  injunction  of  duty 
fits  the  concrete  conditions  of  person 
and  scene  to  which  it  is  addressed,  the 
more  certainly  disqualified  must  it  be  for 
serving  as  a  clause  in  a  universal  code. 

The  same  method  of  historical  instead 
of  abstract  interpretation  accounts  sim¬ 
ply  enough  for  the  discouragement  of 
prudential  “  thought  for  the  morrow.” 
The  vision  of  a  "  kingdom  of  God,” 
under  the  influence  of  which  the  rule  of 
life  was  shaped  for  the  disciples,  was 


the  vision  of  a  world  in  its  last  days, 
whose  ”  morrow”  was  not  temporal, 
but  eternal,  and  whose  wants  and  wealth 
had  scarce  an  hour’s  survival.  The 
future  which  erects  prudence  into  a 
virtue  was  cut  off  ;  there  was  no  next 
generation,  no  “continuing  city,”  no 
growing  commonwealth  of  letters  and 
arts  to  provide  for  ;  and  during  the  brief 
suspense  what  could  be  wiser,  especially 
for  the  prophets  and  heralds  of  the 
crisis,  than  to  anticipate  the  temper  of 
the  promised  age  and  surrender  the 
heart  to  its  divine  trusts  and  affections  ? 
Paul,  repeating  the  lesson,  gives  the 
reason.  It  is  because  “  the  time  is 
short,”  that  “  they  who  weep  should  be 
as  though  they  wept  not,  and  they  who 
rejoice  as  though  they  rejoiced  not,  and 
they  who  buy  as  though  they  possessed 
not.”  It  is  because  “  the  fashion  of 
this  world  is  passing  away,”  that  he 
“  would  have  (his  Corinthians)  without 
carefulness.”*  Fora  permanent  consti¬ 
tution  of  things  these  precepts  are  not 
intended  ;  or,  if  ever  they  seem  to  be 
so,  they  spring  from  a  feeling  that  it  is 
still  true,  -viz.,  that  in  its  temporal  in¬ 
dustries,  a  religious  will,  instead  of 
stimulating  the  gainful  impulse  beyond 
its  natural  measure,  must  have  no  anx¬ 
iety  but  for  its  righteous  regulation  and 
control.  Mr.  Greg  did  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  “  all  these  exhortations  to 
lay  up  treasures  in  heaven,  and  not  on 
earth,  were  delivered  under  the  prevail¬ 
ing  impression  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  where  all  things  would  be 
differently  ordered,  was  close  at  hand.” 
But  if,  instead  of  coming  in  as  an  after¬ 
thought  relegated  to  a  note,  it  had  been 
present  to  him  with  its  full  significance 
from  the  first,  he  would  have  found  no 
contradiction  between  Jesus  and  the 
political  economists,  but  have  distin¬ 
guished  them  as  legislating  for  different 
worlds. 

In  making  Christianity  responsible  for 
favoring,  and  even  instituting,  com¬ 
munism,  Mr.  Greg  has  the  plain  warrant 
of  the  Book  of  .\cts.  The  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  it  is  there  said,  “  had  all 
things  in  common  ;”  the  disciples  “  sold 
their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted 
them  to  all,  as  every  man  had  need.”t 


♦  I  Cor.  7  :  29.  32. 
t  Acts  2  ;  44,  45. 
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“As  many  as  were  possessors  of  land  or 
houses  sold  them,  and  brought  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  and  laid  them  down  at  the  apostles* 
feet  ;  and  distribution  was  made  to 
every  man  according  as  he  had  need.”  * 
And  so  far  as  this  picture  has  been  con¬ 
templated  with  reference  in  after  times, 
and  set  up  as  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  soci¬ 
ety,  it  has  undoubtedly  imparted  a  com¬ 
munistic  tendency  to  Christian  benevo¬ 
lence.  The  picture,  however,  is  a 
romantic  reproduction  of  forgotten 
facts  ;  and,  like  other  contents  of  the 
same  book,  is  wholly  inconsistent  with 
authentic  vestiges  in  the  Epistles  of  the 
condition  and  habitudes  of  the  early 
Church.  In  the  Pauline  exhortations 
the  co-existence  of  the  rich  and  the  poor 
is  everywhere  assumed  as  the  ground  of 
special  relative  duties  ;  the  apostle 
promises  in  his  missionary  travels  "  to 
remember  the  poor he  collects  for 
them  in  the  wealthier  cities,  desiring 
each  householder  to  lay  by  statedly  in 
proportion  to  his  ability,  ”  as  God  hath 
prospered  him  he  recognizes  the  re¬ 
lation  of  master  and  slave  as  compatible 
with  the  discipleship  of  both.  Nor  are 
these  indications  found  only  in  the 
sphere  of  Gentile  Christianity,  which 
perhaps  could  not  admit  the  commun¬ 
ism  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  precisely  the 
Judaic  and  ascetic  James,  who,  in  his 
Ebionitish  invective  against  wealth,  be¬ 
trays  its  presence  and  its  contrasts  in 
the  parent  Church  :  ”  For  if  there  come 
unto  your  assembly  a  man  with  a  gold 
ring,  in  goodly  apparel,  and  there  come 
in  also  a  poor  man  in  vile  raiment  ;  and 
ye  have  respect  to  him  that  weareth  the 
gay  clothing,  and  say  unto  him.  Sit  thou 
here  in  a  good  place  ;  and  say  to  the 
poor.  Stand  thou  there,  or  sit  here 
under  my  footstool  ;  are  ye  not  partial 
in  yourselves  ?”  t  Among  the  many  er¬ 
rors  of  the  first  disciples  we  have  not  to 
reckon  the  vain  attempt  to  push  the 
spiritual  brotherhood  of  men  into  ex¬ 
pression  by  temporal  equality  ;  and  if 
in  “  the  general  tone  of  Christ’s  exhor¬ 
tations”  Mr.  Greg  finds  a  “tendency 
in  that  direction,”  it  means  no  more 
than  the  compassionate  sorrow  with 
which  He  looked  on  a  great  nature  sunk 
into  a  grievous  lot,  and  divine  affections 


*  Act*  4  :  34,  35. 
f  James  2  ;  2-4. 


suppressed  by  the  tyranny,  now  of  lux¬ 
ury,  and  now  of  misery.  Whoever  is 
susceptible  of  such  compassion  and  able 
to  stand  clear  of  the  semblances  of  life, 
must  at  times  have  dreamed,  like  Plato, 
of  a  model  republic  stored  in  heaven, 
where  righteousness  meets  no  hindrance 
more.  But  none  the  less  is  he  aware 
that  the  model  will  not  come  down  and 
rest  upon  an  earth  constituted  like  ours. 
It  can  but  fix  the  eye  and  kindle  the 
heart  of  those  who  slowly  shorten  the 
interval  between  the  possible  and  the 
real. 

All  these  mistaken  enthusiasms  Mr. 
Greg  has  admirably  exposed.  He  has 
rightly  charged  them  on  the  Christian 
Scriptures  :  but  not  rightly,  as  we  think, 
on  the  religion  of  Christ,  his  allegiance 
to  which  might,  with  full  warrant  from 
historical  truth,  have  remained  exempt 
from  the  allowances  and  attenuations 
exacted  by  their  presence. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  eclectic  critic 
to  amend  a  faith  but  not  to  win  it.  So 
long  as  Mr.  Greg,  under  guidance  of  his 
firm  intellect  and' conservative  moral 
reverence,  works  at  the  correction  of 
error  and  the  simplification  of  Christian 
belief,  what  he  saves  is  pure  and  high 
and  adequate  to  the  practical  needs  of  a 
nature  veracious,  affectionate,  and  de¬ 
vout.  But  criticism  gets  through  its 
materials  and  comes  to|the  verge  at  last  ; 
and  then,  if  the  residuary  religion  is  to 
be  held  on  any  belter  tenure  than  in¬ 
heritance  or  unconscious  sympathy,  fit 
must  become  the  object  of  other  modes 
of  thought  than  those  which  have  hith¬ 
erto  sufficed.  Whether  to  sink  or  swim, 
you  |are  thrown  off  the  edge  into  the 
metaphysic  deeps,  and  must  find  some 
isle  in  them  or  perish.  Metaphysics, 
they  say,  are  barren  ;  but  the  decrying 
of  metaphysics  is  more  barren  still.  It 
was  one  of  Mr.  Greg’s  genuine  liberal¬ 
ities  that,  with  a  conscious  inapprecia¬ 
tion  of  metaphysical  speculation,  he  did 
not  disparage  it  in  others,  Hinging  his 
own  defect  as  a  stone  of  offence  against 
them.  Deeply  as  we  respect  the  natural 
ethics  and  religion  realized  in  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  Christ,  which  he  saVed  by 
the  eclectic  process,  we  cannot  say  that, 
when  independently  tried  by  philosophic 
tests,  it  seems  to  us  quite  coherent 
and  complete.  Thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  scientific  conception  of  inflexible 
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law,  and  applying  it  in  the  same  sense 
of  mechanical  necessity  to  all  atoms  and 
all  minds,  to  the  phenomena  of  percep¬ 
tion  and  those  of  will,  he  surrounded 
himself  with  a  perfectly  determinate 
universe  in  which  there  was  no  alterna¬ 
tive,  and  nothing  was  possible  except 
the  actual.  On  this  plane  of  thought, 
the  ethical  life,  it  is  obvious,  becomes 
homogeneous  with  the  physical,  and 
obligation  to  this  or  that  type  of  char¬ 
acter  can  belong  as  little  to  man  as  to 
the  horse.  Yet  the  moral  affections,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  are  something  quite 
different  from  the  admirations  and  re¬ 
pulsions  excited  by  the  animal  genera  of 
natural  history  ;  and  still  more  is  the 
shame  of  guilt  unlike  the  consciousness 
of  a  humpback  or  a  squint.  All  that 
lifts  human  affection  above  mere  sym¬ 
pathy  and  antipathy,  all  that  gives  it 
ideality  and  nobleness,  the  glow  of  ap¬ 
proval,  the  enthusiasm  of  right,  the  sur¬ 
render  of  reverence  assumes  precisely 
what  has  here  no  room  to  be.  To  some 
extent,  Mr.  Greg  admitted  this,  and 
with  a  pathetic  courage  made  the  neces¬ 
sary  sacrifice.  He  curtailed  his  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  three  features,  all  of  them 
present  in  its  "  Paternoster” — Repent¬ 
ance,  Forgiveness  of  Sins,  and  Prayer  ; 
the  first  because  the  Sin,  the  second  be¬ 
cause  the  Penalty,  the  third  because 
the  Future  is  necessarily  predetermined. 
He  felt  and  owned  the  harshness  of  his 
conclusion. 

It  is  a  conclusion  from  which  the  feelings  of 
almost  all  of  us  shrink  and  revolt.  The  strong¬ 
est  sentiment  of  our  nature,  perhaps,  is  that  of 
our  helplessness  in  the  hands  of  fate,  and 
against  this  helplessness  we  seek  for  a  resource 
in  the  belief  of  our  dependence  on  a  Higher 
Power,  which  can  control  and  will  interfere 
with  fate.  And  though  our  reason  tells  us  that 
it  is  inconceivable  that  the  entreaties  of  creat¬ 
ures  as  erring  and  as  blind  as  we  are  can  in¬ 
fluence  the  all-wise  purposes  of  God,  yet  we 
feel  an  internal  voice,  more  potent  and  per¬ 
suasive  than  reason,  which  assures  us  that  to 
pray  to  Him  in  trouble  is  an  irrepressible  in¬ 
stinct  of  our  nature— an  instinct  which  precedes 
teaching,  which  survives  experience,  which  de¬ 
fies  philosophy. 

For  sorrow  oft  the  cry  of  faith 

In  bitter  need  will  borrow.* 

May  it  not  be  that  what  is  here  treated 
as  a  conflict  of  faculties  is  nothing  but 


*  “  Op.  cit.”  vol.  ii.  pp.  aoo,  201. 


an  inconsistency  of  theory  ? — that,  hav¬ 
ing  put  himself  under  guidance  of  a 
philosophy  which  mechanizes  the  world, 
Mr.  Greg  is  agitated  and  perplexed  by 
the  inrush  of  experiences  that  moralize 
it  ? — and  that  then,  when  he  tries  to  put 
them  under  a  formula  that  will  not 
hold  them,  he  calls  the  formula  “  Rea¬ 
sons,”  and  the  experiences  ”  Rebels” 
against  it  ?  Better  surely  to  let  the 
formula  be  content  with  its  own  physi¬ 
cal  business,  and  allow  what  is  uncom- 
formable  to  it  to  live  by  its  own  different 
rule.  In  truth,  some  freedom — i.e.,  al¬ 
ternative  agency,  in  the  mind  of  men 
and  in  the  mind  of  God — is  the  vital 
root  of  all  morals  and  all  religion  ;  and 
if  that  root  be  withered,  it  is  not  only 
that  repentance,  and  forgiveness,  and 
prayer  are  cast  away  as  dead  branches, 
but  that  duty  itself  cannot  come  to  life, 
or  any  sap  flow  into  the  affections  to 
make  them  blossom  into  enthusiasm  or 
worship.  No  one  is  more  sensitive  than 
Mr.  Greg  to  the  blight  upon  the  ethical 
life  and  the  pieties  of  conscience  in¬ 
duced  by  “  Antinomianism”  and  ”  Cal¬ 
vinism”  (inaccurately  identified  with 
Paulinism)  ;  yet  he  fails  to  recognize 
the  same  essential  features  in  his  own 
doctrine  of  “  irreversible  decrees.”  His 
strong  moral  affections  and  practical 
faith  in  goodness  cut  short  the  logic  of 
his  theory,  and  let  him  go  no  farther 
than  the  vestibule  of  its  consequences. 
But  few  as  those  steps  are,  have  they 
not  taken  him  too  far  from  that  mood  of 
intense  reverence  and  love  for  the  teach¬ 
ing,  life,  and  spirit  of  Christ,  in  virtue 
of  which  he  claims  the  place  of  a  dis¬ 
ciple  ?  Strike  out  from  that  teaching 
all  that  turns  upon  ”  forgiveness  from 
that  life,  all  its  dealings  with  “  repent¬ 
ance  from  that  spirit,  all  its  breath¬ 
ings  of  ”  prayer” — and  would  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  so  great  a  veneration  be  un¬ 
impaired  ?  Would  not  thetenderest  traits 
have  been  erased,  the  most  spiritual 
characteristics  have  disappeared  ?  Do 
not  these  things  enter  into  every  scene 
that  is  pathetic  and  sublime,  and  touch 
the  very  secret  that  renders  that  figure 
“  unique  in  its  impressive  loveable¬ 
ness  ?” 

Perhaps  the  most  venerable  example 
of  Mr.  Greg’s  combination  of  critical 
intellect  with  conservative  feeling  is 
afforded  by  the  final  chapter  on  ”  the 
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great  enigma,"  the  question  of  a  future 
life.  His  fastidious  and  exacting  reason 
rends  all  the  proofs  to  tatters  ;  but  the 
thing  proved  remains  on  him  still  as  a 
seamless  robe  :  he  cannot  divest  himself 
of  it  ;  it  is  no  integument  fabricated  by 
art,  but  an  organic  part  of  his  nature. 
If  there  are  no  better  grounds  for  hope 
than  other  people  find,  the  grave  must 
have  the  victory  ;  but  he  boldly  dis¬ 
penses  with  definable  grounds,  and  claims 
the  life  to  come  as  intuitively  known. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  t^ause  in 
general  his  modes  of  thought  take  the 
moulds  of  the  empirical  philosophy,  and 
tend  to  complete  distrust  of  all  data  ex¬ 
cept  of  “  knowledge  in  the  making 
and  it  is  something  new  to  find  him 
verging  toward  a  doctrine  of  ready¬ 
made  "first  truths."  And  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  change  contains  a  peculiarity 
which  renders  it  more  impressive.  What 
is  accepted  in  philosophy  as  intuitive  ap¬ 
prehension  is  usually  something  present 
in  immediate  consciousness,  either  as 
involved  in  it  or  as  cause  of  it  ;  so  that 
the  intuition  and  its  object  co-exist,  and 
their  relation  may  conceivably  enough 
be  and  be  known  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  Thus  it  is  in  any  theory,  like 
Malebranche’s,  of  interplay  between 
human  cognition  and  the  divine  ideas, 
or  any  assertion  of  immediate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God.  But  to  have  "  intuition” 
of  a  future  life,  1  must  know  what  now 
is  not  and  only  is  to  be :  it  is  no  im¬ 
mediate  apprehension,  but  a  prophetic 
vision  of  something  which  will  hereafter 
come  true.  This  surely  is  as  much  a 
departure  from  the  legitimate  scope  of 
the  Word  as  if  I  were  to  claim  intuitive 
knowledge  of  the  place  of  Moses’s  burial 
or  of  what  happened  before  I  was  born. 
The  following  passage  affects  us  with  a 
certain  surprise,  as  coming  from  Mr. 
Greg,  and  seems  to  have  the  tincture 
rather  of  Francis  Newman’s  thought  : 

The  truth  we  believe  to  be,  that  a  future  ex¬ 
istence  is,  and  must  be,  a  matter  of  informa¬ 
tion,  or  intuition,  not  of  inference.  The  intel¬ 
lect  may  imagine  it,  but  could  never  have  dis¬ 
covered  it,  and  can  never  prove  it ;  the  soul 
must  have  revealed  itj;  must,  and  does,  per¬ 
petually  reveal  it.  It  is  a  matter  which  comes 
properly  within  the  cognizance  of  the  soul — of 
that  spiritual  sense  to  which  on  such  topics  we 
must  iook  for  information,  as  we  look  to  our 
bodily  senses  for  information  touching  the 
things  of  earth— things  that  lie  within  their 


province.  We  never  dream  of  doubting  what 
they  tell  us  of  the  external  world,  though  a 
Berkeley  should  show  us  that  their  teaching  is 
at  variance  with,  or  indefensible  by,  logic. 
We  therefore  at  once  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by 
conceding  to  the  soul  the  privilege  of  instruct¬ 
ing  us  as  to  the  things  of  itsell  ;  we  apply  to 
the  spiritual  sense  for  information  on  spiritual 
things.  We  believe  there  is  no  other  solution 
of  the  question.* 

Be  it  so.  No  doubt  need  be  thrown 
on  the  fact  of  this  inward  revelation. 
Only,  in  describing  it,  we  may  ask  leave 
to  treat  it,  in  spite  of  its  apparent  spon¬ 
taneity,  as  an  unconscious  inference 
rather  than  as  the  vision,  of  a  seer. 
Groundless  prophecies,  vaticinations  of 
distant  scenes,  it  is  not  the  business  of 
the  soul  to  make.  But  estimates  of  its 
own  spiritual  experiences,  forecasts  from 
its  own  moral  states,  measurement  of  its 
own  range  of  possibility — of  the  scale 
of  its  aspirations,  the  capacity  of  its 
affections — all  these  it  affects  with  the 
instinctive  certainty  with  which  every 
living  organ  feels  its  own  function  and 
goes  at  it ;  and  with'n  these  are  con¬ 
tained  a  number  of  continuous  proces¬ 
ses,  so  relating  the  present  to  the  future, 
and  making  such  demands  on  time,  as 
to  take  no  more  notice  of  death  than  of 
night,  and  look  for  the  morrow  as  un¬ 
severed  from  the  day.  “  The  spiritual 
sense"  cannot  pass  per  saltum  across 
the  chasm  between  life  visible  and  life 
invisible.  Some  bridge  of  idea  there 
must  be — something  at  hand  as  a  point 
of  departure  and  line  of  direction — 
some  felt  disproportion,  it  may  be,  be¬ 
tween  the  requirements  of  thought  and 
conscience  and  their  achievements,  the 
length  of  work  and  its  measured  hours  ; 
and  whatever  faith  is  comprised  in  such 
consciousness  is  essencially  inference, 
though  inextricably  woven  into  its  text¬ 
ure,  and  incapable  of  being  withdrawn 
from  its  pattern  to  be  annexed  as  its 
fringe.  It  may  even  be  suspected  that 
in  Mr.  Greg’s  own  mind  the  immortal 
hope,  which  seemed  to  him  as  the  flash 
of  a  new-born  star,  was  not  without  rela¬ 
tion  to  those  very  reasonings  which  he 
dismisses  as  nebulous  and  lustreless.  In 
the  genesis  of  the  deepest  natural  beliefs, 
the  mind  follows  a  subtle  logic  too  quick 
and  composite  for  memory  to  photo¬ 
graph  ;  explicit  language  halts  after  it 

•  "  Op.  cit.”  vol.  H.  pp.  271,  272. 
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in  vain  and  turns  out  only  some  blotch 
of  a  paralogism  ;  and  then,  naturally 
enough,  the  affronted  belief  disowns  its 
pretended  proof  and  sets  up  for  itself. 
The  most  rooted  convictions  are  pre¬ 
cisely  those  of  which  we  find  it  hardest 
to  offer  adequate  evidence  ;  we  seem  to 
wrong  them  by  the  poor  attempt,  and 
retire  from  it  with  the  shame  of  discom¬ 
fiture.  From  too  hasty  surrender  to  this 
experience,  Mr.  Greg  has  hardly  made 
the  best,  we  think,  of  the  reasoned  case 
for  a  future  life  ;  he  puts  it  conscien¬ 
tiously,  but  like  an  advocate  who  does 
not  expect  to  convince,  but  means  to 
win  by  a  tour  de  force  which  he  alone 
knows  to  be  in  reserve.  And  there  is 
something  touching  in  the  eager  relief 
with  which  he  escapes  from  the  strain 
of  his  long  rationalistic  labors  by  a  final 
rush  into  the  arms  of  intuition. 

The  only  occasions  on  which  a  shade  of 
doubt  has  passed  over  my  conviction  of  a 


future  existence  have  been  when  I  have  rashly 
endeavored  to  mvke  out  a  case,  to  give  a  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  me,  to  assign  ostensible 
and  logical  grounds  for  my  belief.  At  such 
times,  and  still  more  when  I  have  heard  others 
attempting  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  future 
world  by  arguments  which  could  satisfy  no  one 
by  whom  arguments  were  needed,  1  confess 
that  a  chill  dismay  has  often  struck  into  my 
heart,  and  a  fluctuating  darkness  has  lowered 
down  upon  my  creed,  to  be  dissipated  only 
when  I  had  again  left  inference  and  induction 
far  behind,  and  once  more  suffered  the  soul  to 
take  counsel  with  itself. 

This  appears  to  me  the  only  foundation  on 
which  the  belief  in  a  future  life  can  legitimately 
rest,  to  those  who  do  not  accept  a  miraculous 
external  revelation.  Et  tibi  tnagna  satis.  It  is 
a  belief  anterior  to  reasoning,  independent  of 
reasoning,  unprovable  by  reasoning  ;  and  yet 
as  no  logic  can  demonstrate  its  unsoundness,  or 
can  bring  more  than  negative  evidence  to  op¬ 
pose  to  it,  I  can  hold  it  with  a  simplicity,  a 
tenacity,  an  undoubting  faith,  which  is  never 
granted  to  the  conclusions  of  the  undersundr 
ing.  Lh  oil  Jinit  le  raisonnement,  commence  la 
veritable  certitude.* 

—  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
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Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  in  his  recent 
elegy  on  “  Poor  Matthias,”  the  pet 
canary,  laments  the  unhappy  lot  of 
birds,  who  never  find. 

Do  all  they  can. 

Passage  from  their  souls  to  man. 

If  this  be  so,  it  is  certainly  owing  to  no 
lack  of  interpreters,  for  almost  every 
poet  has  made  devoted  attempts  to 
translate  their  various  melodies.  Per¬ 
haps  the  original  strains  are  still  the 
most  expressive  to  those  who  have 
music  in  themselves  ;  but  in  many  cases 
the  poet  seems  to  out-sing  the  bird,  and 
to  give  a  deeper  meaning  to  her  utter¬ 
ance. 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
the  nightingale,  who  enjoys  the  happy 
distinction)  of  being  the  poets’  favorite. 
Her  chief  rival  in  their  good  graces  is, 
perhaps,  the  eagle,  with  whose  royal 
aloofness,  however,  only  the  kings  of 
men  can  fully  sympathize.  The  stock¬ 
dove’s  ”  homely  tale”  was  dear  to 
Wordsworth  ;  but,  as  Shelley  said  of  the 
skylark’s  rapturous  song,  it  is  all  too 

*  “Op.  cit.”  vol.  ii.  pp.  273,  274. 


bright  and  too  good  for  this  workaday 
world,  and  we  miss  the  undertone  of 
earthly  passion.  It  is  in  the  lingering 
evenings  of  early  summer,  when  the  soft 
brown  air  wooes  us  with  its  quiet  melan¬ 
choly  to  forget  the  strain  of  life,  and 
lulls  without  satisfying  the  heart,  that 
the  voice  of  the  nightingale,  breaking 
on  the  ear  ”  from  some  grove  nigh,” 
never  fails,  by  the  contrast  of  its  deep 
emotion  with  the  general  tranquillity,  to 
wake  an  echo  in  every  poetic  nature. 
On  such  an  evening  Keats  translated 
the  bird’s  music  into  that  “  strangest, 
saddest,  sweetest  song”  the  world  has 
ever  heard — perhaps  the  most  perfect 
expression  in  all  literature  of  the  sick¬ 
ness  of  hop>e  deferred  and  unsatisfied 
aspirations,  of 

Infinite  passion,  and  the  pain 

Of  finite  hearts  that  yearn. 

One  need  hardly  apologize  for  quoting 
the  dear  familiar  lines,  which  take  a 
deeper  pathos  when  we  remember  that 
the  writer  was  then  actually  on  the  eve 
of  death  : 

Darkling  I  listen  ;  and  (or  many  a  time 

I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death, 
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Call'd  him  soft  names  in  many  a  musM  rhyme, 
To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath  ; 

Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die. 

To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain, 

While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul 
abroad 

In  such  an  ecstasy  ! 

Stiil  would'st  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ears  in 
vain — 

To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 

Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal  Bird  ! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down  ; 

The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 
In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown — 
Perhaps  the  selfsame  song  that  found  a  path 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick 
for  home, 

She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  com  ; 

The  same  that  ofttimes  hath 
Charmed  magic  casements,  opening  on  the 
foam 

Of  perilous  seas,  in  faSry  lands  forlorn. 

This  is  the  nightingale's  crown  of  song 
— the  truest  and  most  tuneful  note  she 
has  ever  drawn  from  the  heart  of  man. 
But  from  the  days  of  Homer  down  to 
our  own  times  her  passionate  strain  has 
been  echoed  by  almost  every  poet,  in 
different  keys  of  feeling. 

The  Greeks  accounted  for  the  “  fiery 
heart”  in  that  little  body  by  legends 
which  gave  a  human  object  to  her  lamen¬ 
tations.  She  was  once  a  woman,  i4£don, 
the  wife  of  Zethus,  King  of  Thebes,  to 
whom  she  bore  but  one  child,  a  son 
named  Itylus.  Now,  Niobe,  the  wife  of 
Amphion,  her  husband’s  twin  brother, 
had  six  sons  and  six  daughters,  and 
boasted  of  the  number  and  beauty  of 
her  children,  insomuch  that  .Aidon  was 
seized  with  jealousy,  and  resolved  to  kill 
the  firstborn  of  Niobe’ s  sons.  But  by 
mistake  she  slew  in  his  stead  her  own 
son,  Itylus.  Then  Zeus,  taking  pity, 
changed  her  into  a  nightingale,  and  in 
that  form  she  continues  to  bewail  her 
loss  : 

Even  as  when,  in  the  new  vernal  hours. 
Couched  in  the  covert  of  some  leafy  dale 
Green  all  around  her  with  ambrosial  showers, 
Pandarus’  child,  the  sylvan  nightingale, 

W  ith  lovely  variations  her  sweet  tale 
Trills  beautifully  well,  and  the  woods  ring 
W ith  sorrow,  while  her  boy  she  still  doth  wail, 
Itys,  dear  Itys,  child  of  Zethus  king, 

Whom  blindly  she  cut  off,  and  now  doth  sadly 
sing.  • 

According  to  another  story,  the 
nightingale  was  once  a  princess  named 

•  Homer,  “iOdyssey,”  book  xix.  518  $qq.,  Mr. 
Worsley’s  translation. 


Procne,  daughter  to  Pandion,  King  of 
Attica,  and  sister  of  Philomela.  Her 
father  gave  Brocne  in  marriage  to  Te- 
reus.  King  of  the  Thracians  in  Daulis  ; 
but  after  she  had  borne  him  a  son, 
Itys,  Tereus  kept  her  in  concealment, 
and,  feigning  that  she  was  dead,  took 
Philomela  to  wife.  The  fraud  w’as  in 
some  way  discovered  by  the  two  sisters, 
and  Procne,  in  a  frenzy  of  revenge,  slew 
her  son  Itys,  and  served  up  his  flesh  in  a 
dish  before  Tereus.  She  then  fled  with 
her  sister,  and,  upon  Tereus  pursuing 
them,  prayed  the  gods  to  change  them 
ail  into  birds,  whereupon  Tereus  became 
a  hoopoo,  Philomela  a  swallow,  and 
Procne  a  nightingale.  The  names  in 
these  legends  were,  however,  continually 
transposed,  and  the  nightingale  was 
more  commonly  called  Philomela,  while 
the  name  of  the  child  is  indifferently 
Itys  or  Itylus. 

In  the  ”  Birds”  of  .Aristophanes,  Te¬ 
reus  is  introduced  as  a  hoopoo,  and 
says  that  Sophocles  had  reduced  him  to 
that  condition  in  his  tragedies,  alluding 
to  a  lost  play  of  that  poet  which  turned 
upon  the  transformation.  He  is  the 
King  of  the  Birds,  and  sings  to  his 
Queen,  the  nightingale,  a  song  which 
by  the  purity  of  its  language  defies 
translation.  It  is  only  equalled  among 
the  nightingale’s  poetical  addresses  by 
the  ode  of  Keats.  From  an  artistic 
point  of  view  the  Greek  poem  is  superior 
to  the  English,  but  only  as  one  sea- 
shell  is  more  beautiful  than  another. 
The  transparent  and  pearly  grace  of  the 
former  is  indeed  inimitable  ;  but  through 
the  “  twisted  convolutions”  of  the  latter 
one  may  catch  a  deeper  murmur  of  im¬ 
agination,  a  far-off  moan  of  “  perilous 
seas  in  faery  lands  forlorn,”  which  will 
make  it  even  dearer  to  the  heart  than 
the  perfect  Greek. 

One  of  the  most  charming  of  Mr. 
Swinburne’s  earlier  poems  is  based  upon 
this  legend  of  Itylus.  The  nightingale, 
whose  constant  heart  is  ever  brooding 
over  the  old  woe,  rebukes — half  in  pity 
and  half  in  scorn — the  light  of  heart  of 
her  sister,  the  swallow  ; 

O  sweet,  stray  sister,  O  shifting  swallow, 

The  heart’s  division  divideth  us. 

Thy  heart  is  light  as  a  leaf  of  a  tree  ; 

But  mine  goes  forth  among  sea-gulfs  hollow 

To  the  place  of  the  slaying  of  Itylus, 

The  feast  of  Daulis,  the  Thracian  sea. 
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O  sister,  sister,  thy  first-begotten  ! 

The  hands  that  cling,  and  the  feet  that 
follow. 

The  voice  of  the  child's  blood  crying  yet 
Who  hath  remembered  me?  Who  hath  for¬ 
gotten  ?  ” 

Thou  hast  forgotten,  O  summer  swallow. 

But  the  world  shall  end  when  I  forget.* 

This  is  the  disdain  of  Antigone  toward 
Ismene — of  Romola  toward  Tito— the 
universal  lament  of  the  earnest  and 
clear-sighted  for  the  purblind  creatures 
of  the  hour,  the  slaves  of  convention  or 
of  self.  In  the  same  spirit  the  terrible 
cries  of  Cassandra,  in  her  prophetic 
agony  before  the  murder  of  herself  and 
Agamemnon,  are  compared  by  i4ischy- 
lus  to  the  nightingale’s  deep  and  per¬ 
sistent  anguish  ; 

Chorus.  Distraught  thou  art,  divinely 
stirred. 

And  wailest  for  thyself  a  tuneless  lay. 

As  piteous  as  the  ceaseless  tale 
Wherewith  the  brown  melodious  bird 
Doth  ever  Itys  !  Itys  !  wail, 

Deep-bowered  in  sortow,  all  its  little  lifetime’s 
day  ! 

Cassandra.  Alas  !  O  happy  nightingale  ! 
Some  solace  for  thy  w(^s  did  Heaven  afford. 
Clothed  thee  with  soft  brown  plumes,  and  life 
apart  from  bale  ; 

Hut  for  my  death  is  edged  the  double-biting 
sword  !  f 

Never,  surely  was  the  leafy  seclusion  of 
the  sorrowful  bird  more  sweetly  de¬ 
scribed  than  in  that  spiritual  phrase 
"  deep-bowered  in  sorrow”  {ifiipiOaX^ 
KaK'tlg)  !  It  is  paralleled  only  by  Shel¬ 
ley’s  description  of  the  poet  ”  hidden  in 
.the  light  of  thought.” 

The  nightingale  appears  again  as  an 
emblem  of  deeo  and  constant  devotion 
in  Catullus’s  poem  to  Hortalus  after  the 
death  of  his  brother,  admirably  trans¬ 
lated  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin  : 

Oh,  is  thy  voice  forever  hushed  and  still  ? 

Oh,  brother,  dearer  far  than  life,  shall  I 
Kehold  thee  never?  But  in  sooth  I  will 
Forever  love  thee,  as  in  days  gone  by  ; 

And  ever  through  my  songs  shall  ring  a  cry 
Sad  with  thy  death,  sad  as  in  thickest  shade 
Of  intertangled  boughs  the  melody 
Which  by  the  woeful  Daulian  bird  is  made 
Sobbing  for  Itys  dead  her  wail  through  all  the 
glade-t 


*  “Poems  and  Ballads,”  “  Itylus,"  p.  62.  Fifth 
edition. 

t  iEschylus,  Agamemnon,  v.  116  sqq.  Mr. 
Morshead's  translation. 

X  The  Poems  of  Catullus.  Translated  by 
Tneodore  Martin,  p.  101. 
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Sophocles,  "  singer  of  sweet  Colonos, 
and  its  child,”  tells  how  the  “  feathered 
flocks  of  nightingales”  {nvKvonre/mi 
driSoveg)  loved  his  native  home,  espe¬ 
cially  in  that  passage  which  he  is  said  to 
have  recited  to  his  judges  when  accused 
of  dotage  : 

Welcome,  stranger !  Thou  art  come 
To  the  best  and  brightest  home 
In  all  this  land  of  goodly  horses  seen  ; 

To  Colonos  glistening  white. 

Where  the  tuneful  nightingale. 

Under  dells  of  living  green, 

Mourneth  sweetly  all  the  night 
With  plaintive  wail. 

Amid  the  ivy-berries  dark  as  wine. 

Dwelling  in  the  leafy  grove 
Where  no  mortal  step  may  rove. 

Where  the  sunshine  falls  not  ever 
Through  the  fruitage  of  the  trees. 

And  the  wintry  tempest  never 
Stirs  the  charmed  leaf  with  breeze — 

There  wild  Bacchus  roams  for  ay. 

In  joyous  revelry. 

Among  the  nymphs  who  nursed  his  youth 
divine.* 

This  constancy  of  the  bird  to  one 
favored  spot  and  to  one  favorite  tree  or 
bush,  has  been  often  noted.  Shakes¬ 
peare,  who  seldom  alludes  to  the  nightin¬ 
gale,  and  who  makes  Portia  say  that  more 
than  half  the  charm  of  her  song  is  lent 
by  the  silence  of  the  surrounding  night,  t 
had  evidently  observed  this  habit,  for 
Juliet  tells  her  lover  when  he  is  called 
from  her  by  the  lark’s  morning  song — 

It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark. 

That  pierced  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear ; 
Nightly  she  sings  on  yond pomegranate  tree.\ 

The  poets  have  often  attributed  the 
sorrows  of  the  nightingale  to  the  loss  of 
her  young.  Virgtl  compares  with  her 
song  that  of  Orpheus  after  the  loss  of 
Kurydice  : 

So  Philomela,  'mid  the  poplar  shade. 
Bemoans  her  captive  brood — the  cruel  hind 


*  Sophocles,  CEdipus  Coloneus,  668-680. 
f  I  think 

The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day. 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be 
thought 

No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. — Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice,  V.  i. 

J  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5.  Contrast  with 
this  passage  the  following,  from  a  poem  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Shakespeare  “  The  Passionate  Pil¬ 
grim”  : 

While  Philomela  sits  and  sings,  I  sit  and  mark. 
And  wish  her  lays  were  tuned  like  the  lark. 

For  she  doth  welcome  daylight  with  her  ditty. 
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Saw  them  unplumed,  and  took  them — but  all 
night 

Grieves  she,  and,  sitting  on  a  bough,  runs  o’er 
Her  wretched  tale,  and  fills  the  woods  with 
woe.* 

There  is  a  story  told  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Lambert,  sometime  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  which  shows  how 
tr’ie  to  nature  was  the  pioet’s  description 
in  this  passage.  He  says  that  he  once 
found  the  keeper  of  a  toll-gate  near 
Cambridge,  and  his  wife,  both  plunged 
in  a  state  of  deep  dejection,  and,  upon 
his  inquiring  the  cause,  he  was  told  that 
a  nightingale  was  in  the  habit  of  singing 
every  night  near  their  cottage  ;  but  some 
boys  had  stolen  her  young  from  the  nest, 
and  since  her  loss  the  mother-bird  had 
mourned  all  night  in  a  strain  of  such 
irresistible  pathos  that  she  had  infected 
the  gate-keeper  and  his  wife  with  her 
own  melancholy. 

A  reason  more  commonly  assigned  for 
the  grief  of  “  the  gentle  bird  who  sings 
of  pity  blest,”  is  that  she  is  suffering 
from  the  pangs  of  love.  We  know  how 

The  fancy  sweet  of  Persia  feign’d  the  love 
Of  the  voluptuous  rose  and  nightingale  ; 

and  in  English  poetry  she  is  ”  the  love¬ 
lorn  nightingale” 

The  wakeful  nightingale. 

Who  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  pours  ; 

who 

Tunes  her  voice  to  soft  complaints  of  love. 
Making  her  life  one  great  harmonious  woe  ; 

though  the  poet  of  the  Seasons  thought 
she  ought  to  be  happy  enough  if  she 
only  knew  her  own  blessedness  ; 

O  nightingale,  best  poet  of  the  grove  ! 

That  plaintive  strain  can  ne'er  belong  to  thee. 
Blest  in  the  full  possession  of  thy  love  : 

O  lend  that  strain,  sweet  nightingale,  to  me  ! 

Chaucer  relates  a  tradition  that  it  is  a 
good  omen  for  lovers  to  hear  the  night¬ 
ingale  before  “  the  sorry  bird,  the  leud 
cuckow,”  and  Milton  has  founded  upon 
this  superstition  the  most  musical  of  his 
sonnets.  Both  poets  complain  of  their 
bad  luck,  but  they  would  seem  to  have 
been  exceptionally  unfortunate ;  hnd 
lovers  may  comfort  themselves  that  the 

*  Virgil,  Georgic  iv.  511-515.  Translated 
by  W.  S.  Landor,  in  Dry  Sticks. 


chances  are  in  favor  of  their  hearing  the 
nightingale  some  time  before  “  the  cuck¬ 
oo’s  shallow  bill.”  Indeed,  Cowper 
had  the  extraordinary  fortune  to  hear 
her  ”  liquid  notes”  so  early  as  ”  the 
foremost  day  of  all  the  year,”  and  wel¬ 
comed  them,  in  his  dejection,  as  con¬ 
taining  a  presage  of  happier  days  : 

Thrice  welcome,  then  !  for  many  a  long 
And  joyless  year  have  I, 

As  thou  to-day,  put  forth  my  song 
Beneath  a  wintry  sky. 

She  is  the  sweetest  of  all  summer’s 
harbingers.  Ben  Jonson,  translating 
with  a  touch  of  modern  fancy  one  of 
Sappho’s  sweet  stray  verses,*  calls  her 
“the  dear  glad  angel  of  the  spring.” 
No  superstition  is  needed  to  secure  her 
a  welcome. 

In  modern  times  a  question  has  been 
raised  whether  the  poets  were  right  in 
calling  her  $ong  so  sad  and  mournful. 
She  was  frequently  represented  as  the 
one  exception  to  the  general  joy  of 
summer  : 

Everything  did  banish  moan, 

Save  the  nightingale  alone. 

She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 

Lean’d  her  breast  against  a  thorn, f 
And  then  sung  the  dolefullest  ditty 
That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity. 

Fie,  fie,  fie,  now  would  she  cry — 

Tereu,  tereu  !  by  and  by  ; 

That  to  hear  her  so  complain 
Scarce  1  could  from  tears  refrain. 

For  her  grief  so  lively  shown 
Made  me  think  upon  mine  own. 

— Ah  !  thought  1,  thou  moumst  in  vain. 
None  takes  pity  on  thy  pain  : 

Senseless  trees,  they  cannot  hear  thee, 
Ru^less  beasts,  they  will  not  cheer  thee  ; 
King  Pandion,  he  is  dead. 

All  thy  friends  are  lapped  in  lead  : 

All  thy  fellow-birds  do  sing. 

Careless  of  thy  sorrowing. 

Even  so,  poor  bird,  like  thee. 

None  alive  will  pity  me.| 

Chaucer,  indeed,  speaks  of  the  ”  merry 
nightingale,”  but  he  also  has  “  the  merry 
organ  of  the  mass,”  meaning  the  solemn 
church  organ  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  epithet 
did  not  then  convey  its  present  mean- 

*  f/pof  luepufotvof  ayytXo^  ariduv. 
f  Compare  Mrs.  Browning,  **  The  Lost 
Bower:  ” 

Never  nightingale  so  singeth  : 

Oh  !  she  leans  on  thorny  tree  ! 

^  Richard  Barnfield,  “  As  it  fell  upon  a  day" 
— an  ode  falsely  attributed  to  Shakespeare  in 
"  The  Passionate  Pilgrim.” 
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ing  but  was  applied  to  any  hearty  and 
strenuous  elfort.  The  first  attempt  to 
refute  the  popular  opinion  that  the 
nightingale  is,  as  it  appeared  to  Milton’s 
pensive  man,  a  "  most  musical,  most 
melancholy  bird,”  is  to  be  found  in 
Coleridge  : 

A  melancholy  bird  !  Oh  idle  thought ! 

In  Nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy. 

But  some  night-wandering  man,  whose  heart 
was  pierced 

With  the  remembrance  of  a  grievous  wrong, 

Or  slow  distemper,  or  neglected  love — 

(And  so,  poor  wretch,  filled  all  things  with  him¬ 
self. 

And  made  all  gentle  sounds  tell  back  the  tale 
Of  his  own  sorrow,)  he,  and  such  as  he. 

First  named  these  notes  a  melancholy  strain  ; 
And  many  a  poet  echoes  the  conceit* 

And  again  in  the  same  poem  he  says — 

'Tis  the  merry  nightingale, 
That  crowds  and  hurries  and  precipitates 
With  fast  thick  warble  his  delicious  notes. 

As  he  were  fearful  that  an  April  night 
Would  be  too  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 
His  love-chant,  and  disburlhen  his  full  soul 
Of  all  its  music  ! 

The  l>elief  that  "  in  Nature  there  is 
nothing  melancholy”  followed  naturally 
from  Coleridge’s  subjective  view  of  the 
outer  world — that 

We  receive  but  what  we  give. 
And  in  our  life  alone  doth  Nature  live  : 

Ours  is  her  wedding-garment,  ours  her  shroud  ! 

And  would  we  aught  behold  of  higher  worth 
Than  that  inanimate  cold  world  allowed 
To  the  poor  loveless  ever -anxious  crowd. 

Ah  !  from  the  soul  itself  must  issue  forth 
A  light,  a  glory,  a  fair  luminous  cloud 
Enveloping  the  earth — 

And  from  the  soul  itself  must  there  be  sent 
A  sweet  and  potent  voice,  of  its  own  birth. 
Of  all  sweet  sounds  the  life  and  element  I  f 

But  to  those  who  lean  to  the  Nature- 
worship  of  Wordsworth,  loving  every 
form  of  life,  and  sympathizing  with  the 
joys  and  sorrows  which  all  lower  creat¬ 
ures  share  with  man  in  the  general 
struggle  for  existence  and  development, 

*  Coleridge,  SibylUtte  Leavts,  “  The  Nightin¬ 
gale  :  a  Conversation  Poem,”  April  1798. 
Hartley  Coleridge  has  a  poem  on  this  “  discov¬ 
ery”  of  his  father  (“  The  Nightingale,”  vol.  it. 
p.  86).  He  speaks  of  him  as  ”  a  mighty  bart^’ 
who  on  this  occasion  found  out  ”  that  mighty 
poets  may  mistaken  be” — an  irresistible  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  old  logical  puzzle  of  Epimenides 
the  Cretan  ! 

f  Coleridge,  Sibylline  Leaves,  "  Dejection  : 
an  Ode,”  iv. 


these  lines  of  Coleridge  will  seem  to 
savor  of  heresy,  and  to  have  no  excuse 
save  the  ever-valid  plea  of  beauty.  They 
would  rather  suggest  that  the  nightin¬ 
gale’s  song  is  infinitely  various,  and  that 
it  is  compounded  of  many  emotions, 
some  pleasing  and  some  sad,  so  that 

In  the  mid-most  heart  of  grief 
Her  passion  clasps  a  secret  joy. 

And  they  would  quote  the  verses  in 
which  Hartley  Coleridge  gives  e.\pres- 
sion  to  this  view  : 

’Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  merry  lark. 

That  bids  a  blithe  good-morrow  ; 

But  sweeter  to  hark,  in  the  twinkling  dark. 
To  the  soothing  song  of  sorrow,  , 

Oh  nightingale  !  what  does  she  ail? 

And  is  she  sad  or  jolly? 

For  ne'er  on  earth  was  sound  of  mirth 
So  like  to  melancholy. 

The  merry  lark,  he  soars  on  high. 

No  worldly  thought  o’ertakes  him  ; 

He  sings  aloud  to  the  clear  blue  sky 
And  the  daylight  that  awakes  him. 

As  sweet  a  lay,  as  loud  as  gay. 

The  nightingale  is  trilling  ; 

With  feeling  bliss,  no  less  than  his. 

Her  little  heart  is  thrilling. 

Yet  ever  and  anon  a  sigh 

Peers  through  her  lavish  mirth  ; 

For  the  lark's  bold  song  is  of  the  sky. 

And  hers  is  of  the  earth. 

By  night  and  day  she  tunes  her  lay 
To  drive  away  all  sorrow  ; 

For  bliss,  alas  !  to-night  must  pass, 

.4nd  woe  may  come  to-morrow  !  • 

Her  song,  however,  generally  expresses 
a  passion  so  intense  that  it  cannot  be 
analyzed  into  any  cheaper  emotions.  It 
burns  into  the  heart  of  Bianca,  in  Mrs. 
Browning’s  poem,  the  remembrance  of 
her  own  fierce  Southern  love  : 

We  scarce  knew  if  our  nature  meant 
Most  passionate  earth  or  intense  heaven. 

The  nightingales,  the  nightingales  ! 
We  paled  with  love,  we  shook  with  love  ; 

We  kissed  so  close  we  could  not  vow  ; 

Till  Giulio  whispered,  “  Sweet,  above 
God’s  Ever  guarantees  this  Now.” 

And  through  his  words  the  nightingales 
Drove  straight  and  full  their  lung  clear  call. 
Like  arrows  through  heroic  mails. 

And  love  was  awful  in  it  all. 

The  nightingales,  the  nightingales  !  f 


*  Hartley  Coleridge,  vol.  i.  p.  57,  Moxon, 
2d  edition. 

f  Mrs.Browning,  ”  Bianca  among  the  Night¬ 
ingales.” 
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At  the  end  of  the  poem,  Bianca  is  al¬ 
most  maddened  by  the  bird’s  persistent 
repetition  of  an  anguish  so  like  her  own, 
and  cries  out— 

Oh  owMikc  birds  !  They  sing  for  spite, 

They  sing  for  hate,  they  sing  for  doom  ! 
They’ll  sing  thro’  death  who  sing  thro'  night. 
They’ll  sing  and  stun  me  in  the  tomb  ! 

The  nightingales,  the  nightingales  ! 

With  all  this  fiery  passion  there  seems, 
moreover,  to  be  some  artistic  feeling  in 
the  bird.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
she  usually  selects  for  her  song  a  place 
where  there  is  a  good  echo.  She  also 
seems  to  share  the  proverbial  jealousy 
of  artists.  “  Nightingales.”  says  Pliny, 
emulate  one  another,  and  the  conten¬ 
tion  is  plainly  an  animated  one.  The 
conquered  often  ends  its  life,  its  spirit 
failing  sooner  than  its  song.”  Nay, 
they  will  not  brook  a  human  rival.  The 
story  of  Strada's  nightingale,  as  told  in 
Latin  by  Vincent  Bourne,  and  by  Cow- 
per  in  English,  is  well  known  : 

The  shepherd  touched  his  reed  :  sweet  Philo¬ 
mel 

Essayed  and  oft  essayed  to  catch  the  strain  ; 
And  treasuring,  as  on  her  ear  they  fell. 

The  numbers,  echoed  note  for  note  again. 

The  contention  which  ensues  leads  to  a 
fatal  end  : 

She  dared  the  task,  and,  rising  as  he  rose. 

With  all  the  force  that  passion  gives  in¬ 
spired. 

Returned  the  sounds  awhile  ;  but  in  the  close. 
Exhausted  fell,  and  at  his  feel  expired. 

Tennyson  represents  her,  however,  as 
secretly  owning  to  herself  the  superiority 
of  the  poet’s  song  : — 

The  nightingale  thought,  “  I  have  sung  many 
songs. 

But  never  a  one  so  gay  ; 

For  he  sings  of  what  the  world  will  be 
When  the  years  have  died  away. 


And  one  of  Mrs.  Browming’s  allegories 
shows  how  the  bird  is  indebted  to  the 
poet  for  the  glory  of  her  song  : 

Said  a  people  to  a  poet :  ”  Go  out  from  among 
us  straightway. 

While  we  are  thinking  earthly  things,  thou 
singest  of  divine. 

There’s  a  little  fair  brown  nightingale  who, 
sitting  in  the  gateway. 

Makes  fitter  music  to  our  ear  than  any  song  of 
thine  !  ” 

The  poet  went  out  weeping — the  nightingale 
ceased  chanting : 

“Now  wherefore,  O  thou  nightingale,  is  all 
thy  sweetness  done?” 

“  I  cannot  sing  my  earthly  things,  the  heavenly 
poet  wanting. 

Whose  highest  harmony  includes  the  lowest 
under  sun."  * 

Finally,  when  both  man  and  bird  are 
dead,  the  music  left  in  the  place 

Was  only  of  the  poet's  song,  and  not  the 
nightingale's. 

The  fable  may  be  construed  literally. 
A  halo  of  poetry  has  been  thrown  round 
this  earthly  minstrel  by  the  love  and 
tuneful  worship  of  the  heavenly  poets. 
She  has  found  a  passage  from  her  soul 
to  man,  and  many  an  answering  note  is 
mingled  with  her  native  strain,  giving 
it  a  richness  and  variety  of  suggestion 
that  is  not  surpassed  in  any  natural 
sound.  Her  song  is  thus,  for  the  cul¬ 
tivated,  in  harmony  with  the  noblest 
emotions — hope  and  remorse,  devotion 
to  the  dead,  and  passionate  love  of  the 
living.  It  trembles  with  the  pathos  of 
Catullus,  and  swells  with  the  rapture  of 
Keats.  Like  a  voice  from  higher  levels 
of  life,  it  rings  out  the  faithful  warnings 
of  an  unheeded  Cassandra  against  the 
littleness  and  tyranny  of  men,  and  then 
thrills  us  with  such  an  exquisite  tender¬ 
ness  of  hope  and  love  that  “  the  night¬ 
ingales  awake”  in  our  own  hearts,  and 
fill  us  with  joy. — Cornhill  Magazine, 
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1.  • 

It  is  winter  once  more,  and  once 
again  the  fireside  and  the  easy-chair 
allure  one  from  the  busy  world  to  re¬ 
pose  and  reflection.  Happy  is  the  man 
who  can  now  and  then  steal  away  from 


the  tumult  and  the  glare  of  rapid  modern 
life  and  muse  quietly  on  the  doings  of 
the  active  multitude.  Contemplation 
has  in  no  former  age  had  so  broad  a 
field  on  which  to  take  its  pleasure  ;  yet 


*  Mrs.  Browning,  “  The  Poet  and  the  Bird." 
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never  has  the  ruthless  call  to  action  so 
enviously  interfered  with  meditation. 
The  temper  of  the  crowd  is  to  push  on 
incessantly.  No  sisU  viator  invites  the 
traveller  of  the  deeply  trodden  w’ay  to 
take  breath  or  to  take  thought  ;  he  who 
would  do  either  must  refresh  himself  at 
the  risk  of  losing  his  place  in  the  onward 
rush.  Yet  it  must  be  good  for  a  man  to 
survey,  if  but  cursorily,  the  tumult  that 
is  going  on  round  about  him — to  enter 
for  an  hour  into  his  chamber  and  be  still. 

I,  permitted  at  length  to  slip  some¬ 
times  out  of  the  whirl,  and  on  the 
hearthstone  to  ponder  the  meanings, 
the  aims,  and  the  values  of  forces  which 
help  to  make  up  the  mighty  bustle,  have 
been  thinking  on  some  subjects  on 
which  I  desire  that  other  men  should 
think.  Hence  comes  it  that  I  have 
asked  and  found  on  the  pages  of 
“  Maga'*  a  tablet  whereon  to  inscribe 
my  thoughts— thoughts  which  are  but 
crude  and  discursive,  yet  which,  pos¬ 
sibly,  may  lead  other  minds  into  the 
grooves  in  which  my  mind  has  been 
running.  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  do  them 
no  ill  by  inviting  them  to  so  direct  their 
attention,  however  little  I  may  have 
contributed  to  sound  opinion  or  con¬ 
vincing  argument.  Modern  science — of 
which,  during  the  past  autumn,  there 
have  been  such  luminous  expositions — 
has  set  me  ruminating  in  the  first  long 
evenings  ;  and  I  have  been  pained  to 
I>erceive  how  science  inclines  now  and 
then  to  lead  away  from  the  old  truths 
which  once  were  generally  believed  to 
be  vital  and  incontrovertible. 

II. 

As  knowledge  advances  the  world 
appears  to  grow  less  devout.  The 
wonders  which  philosophers  continually 
reveal  do  not  generally  increase  the  rev¬ 
erence  which  is  due  to  the  author  of 
them.  On  the  contrary,  the  knowledge 
which  men  are  acquiring  in  respect  of 
created  things  too  often  only  leads  them 
to  (juestion  the  power,  the  word,  and 
the  nature  of  God.  In  the  pride  of 
their  scientific  knowledge,  accomplished 
students  will  allow  themselves  to  criticise 
the  Divine  work,  and  to  question  the 
truths  of  revelation. 

"  Full  often,  too, 

Our  wayward  intellect,  the  more  we  learn 
Of  nature,  overlooks  her  Author  more  ; 


From  instrumental  causes  proud  to  draw 
Conclusions  retrograde,  and  mad  mistake.” 

— COWPER. 

It  must  often  occur  to  thoughtful  men, 
that  before  man  can  form  a  correct 
judgment  of  a  being  different  from 
himself  he  must  be  at  least  on  as  high 
a  level  as  that  being  in  intelligence  and 
power.  And  it  should  be  plain  to  us, 
from  the  discoveries  which,  with  great 
patience  and  labor,  men  of  science  are 
enabled  to  make,  how  forcibly  these 
discoveries  manifest  to  us  the  endless 
powers  which  lie  in  the  hollow  of  the 
Creator’s  hand.  If  clearer  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  works  suggest  to  some  persons 
ideas  inconsistent  with  the  words  of 
Scripture,  it  must  also  to  candid  minds 
prove  our  incapacity  as  critics  of  these 
works,  and  bring  plainer  glimpses  of 
how  the  Divine  power,  working  by  what 
we  choose  to  call  natural  means,  may 
achieve  results  which  to  an  uninstructed 
view  seem  far  above  the  ordinary  works 
of  nature.  From  one  or  two  observa¬ 
tions  of  natural  things  and  modern  lean¬ 
ings  spring  the  reflections  which  will  be 
sketched  in  this  paper. 

III. 

During  the  present  century  civilized 
mankind  has  busied  itself  with  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  circumstances  amid 
which  it  is  appointed  to  live.  It  has 
been  successful  chiefly  in  inventions  for 
quickening  and  facilitating  intercommu¬ 
nication,  and  for  increasing  and  making 
common  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
existence  ;  while  it  has  not  been  alto¬ 
gether  inactive  in  discovering  destruc¬ 
tive  agents.  And  some,  if  not  its  chief, 
attention  has  been  given  to  sanitary 
science — the  knowledge  how  to  maintain 
or  to  produce  bodily  health,  and  to  pro¬ 
long  life. 

The  last-named  science  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  made  so  much  progress  as 
many  others  ;  the  reason  of  which  must 
be,  that  the  powers  of  man  cannot  pre¬ 
vail  in  this  province  as  they  do  in  many 
another  which  has  less  to  do  w'ith  our 
weal.  It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that 
the  desire  of  gain  is  in  most  minds 
stronger  than  the  desire  of  health 
whether  for  a  man’s  self  or  for  the 
community,  and  that,  therefore,  greater 
effort  is  made  for  securing  material 
profit  than  for  securing  health  and 
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strength.  But  whether  this  be  true  or 
not,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  sanitary 
science  is  not  a  field  which  promises 
very  grand  returns  for  the  labor  which 
may  be  expended  on  it.  Its  chief  aini, 
indeed,  seems  to  be,  to  let  us  enjoy  the 
gifts  of  nature  in  pure  unvitiated  condi¬ 
tion  ;  it  does  not  aspire  to  add  to  those 
gifts,  or  to  increase  their  effects  farther 
than  by  freeing  them  from  all  deleteri¬ 
ous  admixtures.  The  learned  in  sanitary 
research  can  determine  what  are  pure 
and  natural  elements  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  what  are  foreign  and  injurious ; 
they  can  discover,  also,  the  proportions 
of  natural  elements  in  the  atmospheres 
of  particular  places,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
pronounce  that  the  air  of  this  place  is 
good  for  human  beings  in  one  unhealthy 
condition  of  body,  and  of  that  place  for 
human  beings  in  another  unhealthy  con¬ 
dition.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
they  can  only  send  the  patient  to  the  air 
which  is  considered  best  for  him  :  they 
cannot  alter  the  composition  of  the  air 
to  suit  the  patient.  Yet  their  investiga¬ 
tions  seem  to  have  assured  us  of  one 
fart — namely  that  there  is  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  atmosphere  of  places — 
some  being,  generally  or  to  individuals, 
far  more  salutary  than  others.  Indeed 
it  is  a  fact  recognized  by  thousands, 
who  know  but  little  of  how  the  air  is 
compiosed,  that  a  change  of  air  is  like¬ 
ly  to  prove  beneficial  to  the  sick  and 
infirm.  Thus  a  man’s  strength  and 
health  are  shown  to  depend  in  some 
degree — often  in  a  very  important  de¬ 
gree — on  the  air  which  he  may  breathe. 

Now,  although  human  science  can  do 
so  very  little  toward  modifying  or  alter¬ 
ing  the  composition  of  the  air,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  Creator  who  made  the 
atmosphere  of  the  earth,  could,  if  He 
should  so  will,  alter  the  composition  of 
it,  so  as  to  increase  or  to  diminish  the 
stature,  strength,  and  health  of  living 
beings.  Here  then,  is  a  conceivable 
manner  in  which  the  Creator  might  bless 
or  punish  our  race— by  which,  perhaps. 
He  may  already  have  blessed  or  pun¬ 
ished  it — using  only  what  conventional¬ 
ly  we  call  natural  means.  We  know 
that  other  changes  are  slowly  and  im¬ 
perceptibly  taking  place  on  the  globe  ; 
why  not,  then,  changes  most  important 
to  us  in  the  composition  of  the  air  ? 

Again  :  although,  as  has  been  said. 


science  can  exercise  little  or  no  influence 
on  the  volume  of  the  air,  yet  it  can 
arbitrarily  add  to,  or  take  from,  small 
portions  of  it  so  as  to  materially  affect 
beings  who  may  breathe  those  portions. 
It  may  fill  a  small  space,  say  a  room, 
with  poisonous  gases,  or  it  may  medicin¬ 
ally,  by  introducing  gases  into  a  room, 
cause  those  who  may  breathe  them  to 
become  temporarily  unconscious,  or  to 
be  greatly  exalted  in  mind.  So  great 
may  be  the  exaltation  that  the  person 
exf>eriencing  it  may,  without  losing  his 
consciousness,  be  rendered  for  a  short 
time  quite  indifferent  to  pains  or  sor¬ 
rows.  With  us  experiments  of  this  kind 
can  be  continued  only  for  a  very  short 
time ;  but  they  suggest  methods  by 
which  the  Oeator,  acting  continually 
on  the  air  in  a  way  which  our  bodies 
could  bear,  might  turn  our  lives  into 
periods  of  supreme  joy,  or  of  the  con¬ 
trary.  It  may  be  added,  that  persons 
subjected  by  men  to  some  of  the  agen¬ 
cies  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
have  the  time  of  their  subjection  ex¬ 
tended,  to  their  apprehension,  very 
much  beyond  the  duration  of  it  as 
measured  by  persons  who  are  beyond 
the  operation  of  the  agent.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  person  who  has  been  a  minute 
or  so  under  the  operation  of  ether  has 
felt,  as  his  senses  came  back,  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  most  blissful  condition 
of  long  duration.  This  helps  one  to 
conceive  how,  by  favor  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  creatures  constituted  as  we  now 
are  might  enjoy  great  happiness  for  an 
incalculable  time. 

From  the  above  we  may  readily  pass 
to  other  kindred  ideas,  and  reflect  how, 
by  altering  our  food,  water,  soil,  cli¬ 
mate,  the  Creator  might  still,  by  natural 
means,  immensely  add  to  our  happiness 
or  unhappiness.  We  are  continually 
endeavoring  ourselves  to  alter  or  adapt 
these  means — viz.,  food,  water,  soil, 
climate — for  our  advantage,  or  what  we 
think  such  ;  and  we  find  thgj  we  can 
do  very  little.  And,  strangely  enough, 
many  of  those  who  seem  most  intent 
upon  gaining  the  advantages,  are  very 
little  solicitous  to  obtain — indeed,  only 
too  often  they  scoff  at  the  idea  of  obtain¬ 
ing — the  favor  of  that  Being,  who  can, 
by  His  Word,  give  us  much  more  in 
these  respects  than  we  have  ever  thought 
of  seeking  ! 
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IV. 

But  we  may  go  a  little  farther  in  this 
direction  than  the  conception  of  benefits 
to  be  obtained  through  alterations  in 
the  circumstances  amid  which  our  life 
is  passed.  We  may  imagine  how  we 
should  rise  in  the  scale  of  beings  if  our 
senses  were  to  be  increased  in  scope,  or 
if  we  should  be  gifted  with  additional 
senses.  Much  of  our  joy  we  obtain 
through  our  senses  ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
supix>se  that,  were  our  organs  sharp¬ 
ened,  and  made  of  greater  range,  our 
joy  might  be  augmented.  For  instance, 
could  we  see  twice  as  far  as  we  at  pres¬ 
ent  see — could  we  hear  more  distinctly, 
and  find  greater  delight  in  sounds — 
could  our  taste  and  smell  be  made 
keener,  and  our  touch  be  more  distin¬ 
guishing  and  more  instructive,  while  at 
the  same  time  our  senses  should  not  be 
offended  so  easily  as  they  are  now — we 
should  have  made  a  great  advance 
toward  a  happier  condition. 

For  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary 
our  bodies  may  be  capable  of  owning 
more  than  five  senses,  though  we  have 
but  five  now.  'I’hose  who  believe  the 
Scriptures  know  that  man  is  made  in 
the  image  of  God  :  that  is  to  say,  in  a 
form  somehow  resembling  the  form  of 
God — not  a  perfect  counterpart  of  Him 
but  a  likeness  which  is  at  present  un¬ 
deniable,  and  which  may,  and  will,  at 
some  future  time,  be  largely  increased. 
We  should  become  very  different  beings 
from  what  we  are  if  we  were  to  receive 
only  one  additional  sense.  That  we 
may  in  some  sort  estimate  the  advantage 
we  should  enjoy  through  possession  of 
a  sixth  sense,  it  may  be  well  to  consider 
the  case  of  those  who  have  only  four 
senses.  Throug|>  natural  defect,  or  by 
deprivation  of  the  necessary  organs, 
many  of  our  kind  have,  under  the  exist¬ 
ing  dispensation,  only  four  senses.  We 
know  at  what  a  disadvantage  the  un¬ 
fortunate  blind  or  deaf  being  stands  as 
compared  with  the  race  generally  ;  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  by 
the  sound  part  of  the  community  to 
reduce  to  minima  the  effects  of  individ¬ 
ual  privations.  But  imagine  a  whole 
community  that  should  be  blind  or  deaf, 
with  no  seeing  or  hearing  member  to 
lend  aid,  and  think  then  in  what  a  de¬ 
graded  condition  it  would  be  sunk,  as 


compared  with  a  community  in  enjoy¬ 
ment,  generally,  of  the  five  senses  !  No 
comfort,  no  progress,  a  faint  perception 
only  of  things  as  we  know  them.  In¬ 
deed  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  a  com¬ 
munity  such  as  we  suppose  must  be  far 
lower  in  the  scale  of  being  than  we  our¬ 
selves  now  are.  And  this  great  differ¬ 
ence  would  result  from  our  possession 
of  a  sense  which  the  other  community, 
by  the  hypothesis,  would  not  have. 

If  we  suppose  a  sixth  sense  conferred 
upon  us,  then  we  must  imagine  our¬ 
selves  to  be  as  much  in  advance  of  what 
we  at  present  are,  as  we,  with  our  five 
senses,  are  in  advance  of  a  community 
with  only  four.  In  other  words,  we 
probably  should,  if  we  could  be  gifted 
with  a  sixth  sense,  rise  immeasurably  in 
the  scale  of  beings.  We  should  do  this 
physically,  and  have,  no  doubt  greater 
control  of  matter,  so  as  to  make  life 
more  pleasant.  But  we  should  also,  it 
is  presumed,  enjoy  an  increased  moral 
perception  which  would  enable  us  to 
supersede  by  higher  views,  the  beliefs 
which  we  now  acknowledge  on  moral 
subjects.  Our  ideas  of  even  moral 
truths  are  obtained,  as  philosophers  tell 
us,  through  our  five  senses.  We  should 
probably  see  these  truths  in  different 
lights  if  we  were  enabled  to  estimate 
them  through  the  media  of  six  senses 
instead  of  five.  Our  standard  of  judg¬ 
ment  would  be  altered.  What  is  at 
present  accepted  as  moral  truth  might, 
under  the  operation  {of  the  additional 
sense,  be  found  to  be  no  longer  true  in 
the  new  and  enlightened  state. 

Should  a  race  of  deaf  mutes  become 
endued  with  the  sense  of  hearing,  which, 
as  may  be  supposed,  would  bring  with  it 
the  power  of  speech,  it  must  of  necessity 
make  an  altogether  new  estimate  of 
created  things.  It  must  also  largely 
extend  its  moral  perceptions,  and  would 
undoubtedly  modify  its  old  ideas  as  to 
truth  and  necessity  ;  for  now  it  will 
have  passed  the  limits  of  its  old  field  of 
knowledge,  and  be  no  longer  confined 
to  the  narrow  means  of  judging  on 
which  its  old  conceptions  were  formed. 
So  we,  if  we  were  to  be  gifted  with  a 
sixth  sense  as  instructive  as  the  sense  of 
hearing,  would  surely  change  our  ideas 
of  all  material  things  ;  nay,  we  should 
in  all  probability  change  our  views  of 
moral  truths,  or  what  we  had  been  ac* 
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customed  to  regard  as  such.  We  might 
come  to  perceive  that  two  and  two  do 
not  of  necessity  always  make  four,  and 
that  it  IS  possible  for  the  same  thing  to 
be  and  not  to  be  ;  for,  be  it  remembered 
that  what  any  class  of  beings  may  call 
truth,  means  simply  what  to  the  appre¬ 
hension  and  judgment  of  that  class  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  evident  and  incontrovertible. 

If  we  only  reflect  that  the  axioms  and 
propositions  which  we  regard  as  abso¬ 
lute  and  not  to  be  doubted  of  or  dis¬ 
puted,  are  so  only  to  beings  with  the 
same  faculties  as  ourselves,  we  shall  be 
cautious  in  what  we  say  of  the  same 
things  when  looked  at  by  beings  who 
have  more  numerous  and  more  powerful 
means  of  viewing  them. 

Contemplation  of  this  belief  will  lead 
to  the  conviction  that  our  minds  and 
bodies,  although  they  are  at  present 
much  restricted  as  to  their  perception, 
might  be  granted  far  higher  powers  ;  and 
those  powers  might  bring  to  us  happi¬ 
ness  or  misery  to  an  inconceivable  ex¬ 
tent  ;  or  it  might  be  that  the  taking 
away  of  powers  would  be  the  cause  of 
misery.  The  giant  stature  and  the  long 
lives  which  were  known  before  the  Flood 
may  have  been  made  to  cease  through  a 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  air  or 
a  change  in  other  circumstances  amid 
which  human  life  is  maintained.  And 
if  we  go  back  from  before  the  Flood  to 
before  the  Fall,  we  find  a  still  superior 
condition  of  the  race  which  was  taken 
away  concurrently  with,  if  not  wholly  by 
means  of,  changes  in  the  circumstances 
of  existence.  “Cursed  be  the  ground 
for  thy  sake.”  This  must  mean  that 
the  soil  of  the  earth  should  be  so  altered 
that  it  might  no  longer  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  that  strength  and  that 
exalted  condition  which  had  obtained 
before.  What  has  been  may  be  again  ; 
so  that  one  who  has  studied  the  Script¬ 
ures  ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in  im- 
.agining  how  the  Almighty  might  restore 
to  our  race  its  old  superiority. 

If  we  add  to  the  thought  which  has 
just  been  suggested,  by  supposing  that 
our  senses  might  be  strengthened,  or 
increased  in  number,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  then  we  may  conceive 
how  a  higher  kind  as  well  as  a  higher 
degree  of  happiness  might  be  bestowed 
on  us  ;  for  increase  of  perception,  as  it 
must  elevate  and  ennoble  the  creature. 


would  in  all  probability  bring  happiness 
with  it.  That  we  most  imperfectly 
now  must  be  the  conviction  of  every 
seribus  thinker  ;  but  that  we  shall  one 
day  know  in  a  more  satisfying  manner, 
is  the  hope  of  every  believer.  St.  Paul 
says  that  we  know  in  part ;  but  when 
that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  then  that 
which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away — 
done  away,  however,  only  in  the  sense 
of  being  eclipsed  by  the  new  and  greater 
knowledge,  as  is  manifest  from  the  il¬ 
lustration  which  he  uses  to  explain  his 
meaning ;  for  he  goes  on  to  say — 
“  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a 
child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I  thought 
as  a  child  ;  but  when  I  became  a  man, 
1  put  away  childish  things.”  The  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  superior  judgment  of 
the  full-grown  man  made  the  inferior, 
and  often  incorrect,  perception  of  the 
child  give  place  to  it.  So  will  our  im¬ 
perfect  knowledge  give  place  when  that 
which  is  perfect  shall  have  come.  The 
perfect  knowledge  will  be  a  great  re¬ 
ward  ;  and  if  it  be  accompanied  by  a 
greatly  exalted  condition  of  the  body, 
the  state  of  the  recipient  of  these  acces¬ 
sions  may  be  thought  of  as  vastly  more 
desirable  than  the  state  in  which  we  now 
are. 

V. 

He  who  has  taught  his  mind  to  ap¬ 
prehend  how  the  intelligence  which 
made  the  worlds  must  surpass  that  of 
any  inhabitant  of  this  world,  not  in  de¬ 
gree  only  but  in  kind  also,  will  readily 
acknowledge  the  presumption,  the  ab¬ 
surdity,  of  a  man  passing  any  judgment 
upon  the  creation,  or  maintenance  of 
the  universe,  or  of  any  part  of  it.  The 
Psalmist  says,  “  Thou  thoughtest  wick¬ 
edly  that  I  am  even  such  a  one  as  thy¬ 
self.”  The  Creator  is  so  infinitely  be¬ 
yond  us  in  every  way  :  He  looks  at  His 
work  with  an  understanding  so  immeas- 
uratily  more  highly  informed  than  ours, 
that  probably  there  is  not  any  admitted 
fact  or  truth  equally  apprehended  by 
both  sides,  so  that  it  may  be  called  com¬ 
mon  ground^  fit  to  be  used  as  the  start¬ 
ing  point  of  such  an  argument.  The 
same,  in  another  degree,  may  be  said  of 
us  in  comparison  with  the  beings  whom 
the  Creator  employs  in  ordering  His 
work  and  doing  His  pleasure. 

God,  as  we  are  told,  can  make  things 
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that  are  not  as  though  they  were. 
Again,  though  certain  things  may  be 
impossible  to  men,  all  things  are  possi¬ 
ble  with  God,  These  texts  seem  to  point 
to  the  different  powers  of  regarding 
things,  of  which  mention  has  been  made 
above.  If  we  go  on  to  remember  how 
God  sentences  the  heart  of  a  people  to 
be  made  gross,  so  that  they  shall  not  see 
with  their  eyes,  nor  hear  with  their  ears, 
nor  understand  with  their  hearts,  we  get 
evidence  that  He  does  choose  sometimes 
to  act  upon  the  human  powers  of  per¬ 
ception — in  this  instance,  by  restricting 
them  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  young  man 
who,  at  the  prayer  of  the  prophet,  had 
his  eyes  opened  that  he  might  see,  and 
who  saw  sights  which,  in  the  ordinary 
condition  of  his  senses,  he  could  not  see, 
the  powers  of  perception  were  increased. 
Further,  we  have  been  taught  that  the 
light  which  is  in  us  may  be  made  dark¬ 
ness  ;  which  must  mean  that  God,  if  we 
deserve  it,  will  take  away  our  power  of 
truly  regarding  things.  So  that  by 
effecting  a  change  in  our  perceptions. 
He  may,  to  our  apprehension,  change 
the  whole  universe,  and  may  confer 
much  happiness  or  misery.  And  a  cor¬ 
ollary  on  this  is,  that  scorners  who 
fancy  that  they  can  contend  with  God, 
can  only  do  so  to  their  confusion  ;  for 
the  very  weapons  with  which  they  strive 
— to  wit,  their  perception  of  facts  and 
truths— are  in  the  power  of  Him  whom 
they  choose  to  make  their  adversary. 

VI. 

Man  was  commissioned  to  replenish 
the  earth  and  to  subdue  it.  As  long  as 
he  confines  his  studies,  or  experiments 
or  speculations,  to  the  sensible  things  of 
the  world,  he  is  within  his  appointed 
sphere.  His  subject  is  such  as  all  his 
fellow-men  may  comprehend  to  the  same 
extent  as  he,  and  by  means  of  exactly 
similar  senses  and  mental  perceptions. 
He  is,  according  to  human  ideas,  quali¬ 
fied  to  deal  with  it.  Man  is  also,  to 
some  extent,  permitted  to  understand 
the  motions,  gravity,  size,  etc.,  of  the 
other  heavenly  bodies  which  form  parts 
of  the  universe  in  which  our  earth  has 
place.  These  heavenly  bodies  were  to 
be  “  for  signs  and  for  seasons,  and  for 
days  and  for  years.’  ’  There  is  our  war¬ 
rant  for  pursuing  the  science  of  astron- 
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omy.  It  is  clear  that  with  us  this 
science  must  be  strictly  limited. 

But  once  man  begins  to  deal  with  that 
which  is  not  of  the  visible  and  material 
universe,  he  is  outside  of  the  scope  of 
his  capacity — he  is  dealing  with  that  of 
which  his  senses  tell  him  little  or  noth¬ 
ing,  and  concerning  which  he  and  his 
fellow-men  have  not  necessarily  a  com¬ 
mon  perception.  Any  two  men  in  pos¬ 
session  of  ordinary  senses,  have  probably 
ideas  of  a  tree  or  of  a  hill  which,  if  not 
absolutely  identical,  are  so  nearly  the 
same  as  to  allow  of  their  reasoning  ac¬ 
curately  on  those  two  subjects,  and  to 
allow  of  the  one  understanding  thor¬ 
oughly  the  utterances  of  the  other  in 
regard  to  the  same  two.  But  when  they 
attempt  to  converse  concerning  things 
which  their  perceptions  have  never 
l>resented  to  them,  and  of  which,  there¬ 
fore,  they  can  hold  only  indistinct,  and 
probably  discrepant  ideas,  their  conver¬ 
sation  cannot  reciprocate  knowledge,  or 
prove  truths,  but  must  be  confusing, 
and  therefore  unprofitable. 

We  mortals  cannot  form  in  our  minds 
an  idea  of  infinity.  We  talk  of  it,  it 
is  true,  and  may  suppose  that  we  know 
what  it  means  ;  but  a  little  reflection 
will  show  any  one  of  us  that  it  is  too 
much  for  his  mind  to  grasp.  The 
reason  why  we  use  words  signifying  in¬ 
finity  is  probably  this — that,  as  it  is 
incomprehensible  to  all  of  us  alike,  and 
we  are  all  equally  far  from  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  it,  no  great  confusion  can  arise 
among  us  from  naming  it.  But  every¬ 
thing  that  our  senses  have  ever  pre¬ 
sented  to  our  minds  is  finite.  If  we  try 
to  contemplate  a  thing  without  a  begin¬ 
ning,  our  powers  fail  us  :  they  are  not  at 
present  capable  of  conceiving  such  a 
thing.  Now  it  ought  to  follow  from  this 
undoubted  truth  that  we  are  quite  in¬ 
capable  of  duly  estimating  the  works, 
the  designs,  or  the  decrees  of  an  infinite 
being.  When  at  the  threshold,  as  it 
were,  of  our  reflection,  we  find  that  we 
are  balked  by  the  incomprehensibility 
of  the  Being  whom  we  would  criticise, 
it  seems  only  too  prudent  to  withdraw 
from  attempts  at  judging. 

VII. 

If  there  were  no  exception  to  the 
above  proposition  concerning  man’s 
proper  sphere  it  would  go  to  demon- 
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strate  that  men  have  no  right,  or  that  it 
is  useless  and  unprofitable  for  men,  to 
occupy  themselves  with  ideas  or  thoughts 
about  God  or  angels,  about  heaven  or 
hell.  But  there  are  exceptions.  Over 
and  above  the  knowledge  which  his 
senses  give  to  nearly  every  one  of  us, 
the  Creator  has  thought  fit  to  give  us  a 
limited  information  regarding  Himself 
and  regarding  other  beings  who  to  our 
senses  are  imperceptible.  His  work. 
His  character,  and  His  intentions  have, 
by  revelation,  been  partially  communi¬ 
cated  to  us.  We  never  could  have 
learned  these  except  they  had  been  re¬ 
vealed  ;  and  now  that  they  are  revealed, 
they  are  independent  of  the  evidence  of 
our  senses,  and  rest  entirely  ujwn  belief 
or  faith.  It  is  impossible  to  force  this 
belief  or  faith  upon  the  mind  as  one 
might  force  an  obvious  truth  regarding 
a  tree  or  a  hill — that  is,  by  appealing  to 
the  senses,  or  to  the  maxims  on  which 
human  minds  are  known  to  be  agreed  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  force  it  away  by 
human  methods  from  a  mind  of  which  it 
has  possession.  Concerning  these  mat¬ 
ters,  then,  we  can  know  only  so  much 
as  has  been  told  us  ;  we  cannot  by  the 
inductive  method  advance  from  one 
proof  or  fact  to  another  proof  or  fact, 
simply  because  our  powers  are  incapa¬ 
ble  of  dealing  with  the  subjects. 

VIII. 

But  to  return  to  the  consideration  of 
our  senses.  If  there  be  one  proposition 
about  which  all  classes,  all  sects,  and  all 
ages  have  been  agreed,  it  is  that  our 
senses  play  us  false,  either  because  they 
do  not  inform  us  of  the  whole  truth  re¬ 
garding  things,  or  because  they  give  us 
wrong  ideas  of  them.  We  like  and  dis¬ 
like  things  on  the  evidence  of  our  senses, 
and  ofttimes  we  discover  how  worthless 
that  evidence  was.  The  correction  of 
an  unjust  dislike  is  less  remarked  than 
the  perishing  of  an  affection  and  desire  ; 
it  is  this  perishing  which  has  brought 
human  minds  into  consent.  The  value 
of  those  things  on  which  we  set  our 
hearts  is  apt  to  diminish  or  to  disappear 
after  they  have  been  attained  ;  it  lasts 
only  so  long  as,  or  a  little  longer  than, 
they  remain  beyond  our  reach,  AVith 
attainment  comes  a  closer  view,  and 
with  the  closer  view  disappointment. 


“  'Tis  «n  old  lesson.  Time  approves  it  true  ; 

And  they  who  know  it  best  deplore  it  most ; 
When  all  is  won  that  all  desire  to  woo, 

The  paltry  prize  is  hardly  worth  the  cost." 

Either,  then,  our  race  was  created 
with  very  deceitful  perceptions,  or  it  has 
degenerated  in  this  respect.  Many  will 
say  that  the  obliquity  of  our  perceptions 
is  an  effect  of  the  Fall — part  of  the 
“  sorrow”  in  which  we  have  been  con¬ 
demned  to  eat  of  the  earth’s  produce  all 
the  days  of  our  life.  The  teaching  of 
Scripture  most  decidedly  is  that  we  are 
to  distrust  and  to  overrule  the  prompt¬ 
ings  of  our  senses,  taking  great  care  how 
we  yield  to  bodily  desires,  and  control¬ 
ling  all  desires  within  bounds.  Now  if 
it  should  be  deemed  that  our  senses 
should,  so  to  speak,  return  to  their 
allegiance,  and  urge  us  only  to  what 
may  be  of  enduring  satisfaction,  and  not 
followed  by  disappointment  and  repent¬ 
ance,  we  should  be  delivered  at  once 
from  a  wilderness  of  pitfalls,  and  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  state  the  relief  and  delight  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  measure.  Here 
then,  again,  is  a  conceivable  method  by 
which  the  Creator  might,  if  it  should  so 
please  Him,  add  immensely  to  our  hap¬ 
piness. 

IX. 

As  has  been  said  above,  we  devote 
much  of  our  thought  and  energy  to  the 
science  and  art  of  strengthening  our 
bodies  and  prolonging  our  lives.  Yet 
many  of  our  most  zealous  sanitarians 
would,  we  fear,  be  offended  if  one 
should  say  to  them,  ”  If  health  and 
length  of  days  be  your  objects,  why  not 
follow  directly  after  eternal  life  The 
eternal  life  set  before  us  in  the  Scriptures 
would  appear  to  be  not  exactly  what 
they  want.  They  would  like  to  prolong 
by  a  few  years, and  to  make  more  healthy 
while  it  lasts,  the  life  on  this  side  of  the 
grave  —  the  life  concerning  which 
thoughtful  men  are  continually  inquir¬ 
ing  whether  it  be  worth  living  !  But 
they  would  attain  their  object  as  the  men 
in  the  plain  of  Shinar  attempted  to  at¬ 
tain  theirs  :  they  would  by  their  own 
talents  and  their  own  right  hands,  get 
control  over  the  days  of  the  years  of  our 
pilgrimage.  Yet  how  little  they  have 
found  themselves  able  to  do  for  us  ! 

Now  it  is  worth  remembering  in  its 
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simplicity  that  the  offer  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  is  in  two  words — Eternal  Life, 
We  say  it  is  worth  remembering,  because 
many  are  apt,  as  we  believe,  to  be  so 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  doctrines  and 
of  the  mysteries  of  religion  that  they  do 
not  keep  their  attention  with  sufficient 
precision  on  the  great  and  distinct  ob¬ 
ject  which  is  set  before  the  Christian 
world.  VV’e  are  aware,  too,  that  there 
are  many  pious  persons  who  think  that 
it  is  lowering  the  character  of  their  ser¬ 
vice  to  God  to  suppose  it  is  offered  and 
paid  for  the  sake  of  reward  ;  and  these 
persons  would  have  us  understand  that 
they  see  in  the  practice  of  Christian 
duties,  and  in  the  following  of  their  great 
example,  sufficient  attraction  without  re¬ 
quiring  the  hope  of  reward  to  keep  them 
constant  in  well-doing.  Yet,  whatever 
attraction  there  may  be  in  holiness  it¬ 
self,  certain  it  is  that  God  has  seen  fit 
to  hold  out  eternal  life  as  the  reward  of 
men  who  believe  in  His  Word  and  live 
up  to  their  belief.  Those  who  take 
such  pains  to  prolong  this  mortal  life, 
act  inconsistently  if  they  do  not  bestow 
some  thought  on  this  subject  of  a  life 
everlasting,  which,  unless  the  Scripture 
should  be  untrue,  is  attainable. 

X. 

If  men  would  take  into  serious  con¬ 
sideration  the  immense  amount  of  failure, 
and  disappointment  which  there  is  in 
the  world,  they  would  be  less  disposed  to 
exercise  their  intellects  on  subjects 
which  lie  outside  of  the  world.  For 
the  contemplation  of  our  frequent  dis¬ 
comfiture,  when  dealing  with  things 
which  our  minds  are  able  to  grasp, 
ought  to  show  the  folly  of  busying  our¬ 
selves  with  speculations  and  inquiries 
which  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  to 
which  we  have  power  to  pursue  them. 

One  reason  why  our  endless  failures 
do  not  moderate  our  investigations  and 
criticisms  is,  that  very  many  of  us  think 
it  a  wrong  and  inexpedient  thing  ever  to 
admit  that  earnest,  energetic,  persevering 
endeavors  can  result  in  failure.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  there  are  teachers  who  exhort 
us  all  to  go  on,  never  doubting,  with 
whatever  our  hands  may  have  found  to 
do,  and  assure  us  that,  if  we  faint  not, 
we  must  certainly  at  last  conquer  suc¬ 


cess.  All  who  may  have  failed,  as  our 
mentors  are  able  to  show  us  clearly, 
have  done  so  through  some  defect  of 
their  own,  which  it  was  in  their  power 
to  correct.  Some  have  laid  down  dis¬ 
tinct  rules  for  those  who  are  resolved  to 
succeed  :  they  have  only  to  follow  these, 
and  attain  the  goal  of  their  ambition. 
Yet  those  who  succeed  are  very  few, 
and  probably  but  few  of  those  few  will 
be  found  to  have  succeeded  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  infallible  rules.  The  circum¬ 
stances  amid  which  a  man  may  be  placed 
must  have  much  to  do  with  the  fruit 
which  his  talents  may  bear.  A  man  of 
great  military  capacity  could  not  have 
been  distinguished  if  he  had  been  a 
subject  of  Solomon.  Financiers  and 
preachers,  however  capable,  had  little 
chance  of  making  a  name  in  the  days 
of  the  French  Revolution  :  a  rope- 
dancer  of  the  first  ability  would  only 
have  been  looked  upon  as  an  offence  and 
a  scandal  during  the  reign  of  the  Puri¬ 
tans  in  England.  But  not  to  speak  only 
of  periods  wherein,  from  the  condition 
of  the  minds  of  men,  particular  abilities 
must  be  of  small  account,  we  may  ob¬ 
serve  how  small  an  accident  may,  in 
any  time,  thwart  the  best-laid  projects 
or  disable  the  most  accomplished  pier- 
son.  Something  more  than  ability  and 
prudence  is  wanted  to  insure  success. 
The  most  successful  men  have  always 
owed  something  to  what  many  choose  to 
call  fortune.  But  who  is  Fortune  ^ 
Fortune  surely  to  modern  apprehension 
means  an  invisible  overruling  piower 
which  can  bring  to  nought  the  most 
promising  designs,  or  can  lead  inferior 
designs  to  good  effect — which  can  deny 
the  battle  to  the  strong,  or  give  the  race 
to  the  slow. 

An  eminent  writer  has  said  that  the 
history  of  our  species  is  made  up  of  lit¬ 
tle  except  crimes  and  errors.*  If  this  be 
true,  it  does  not  give  much  encourage¬ 
ment  to  them  who  would  like  to  command 
success.  It  is  undoubted  that  many  a 
man  has  acquired  great  station  or  great 
reputation  ;  but  how  did  the  acquisition 
come  about  ? —  that  is  the  question. 
Another  question  is.  For  every  one  who 
succeeds,  how  many,  equally  desirous 


•  Macaulay  in  his  essay  on  Hallam’s  “Con¬ 
stitutional  History." 
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of  success,  chance  to  fail  ?  We  have 
spoken  of  those  who  tell  us  of  the  sure 
way  to  succeed  ;  but  we  imagine  there 
are  tens  of  thousands  who  could  tell,  if 
they  would,  of  the  impossibility  of  suc¬ 
ceeding,  toil  and  ponder  as  they  would. 
They  have  risen  early,  and  late  taken 
rest,  and  eaten  the  bread  of  careful¬ 
ness  ;  but  their  labor  was  in  vain. 
They  have  seen  others  prevail  without 
using  a  tenth  of  the  efforts  which  they 
have  used,  and  they  have  asked  bitterly 
why  one  man’s  industry  and  devotion  to 
his  work  was  not  to  be  repaid  as  well 
as  another’s. 

None  of  us  chooses  the  period  at 
which  his  earthly  career  shall  be  run  ; 
none  of  us  can  choose  the  kind  of  abil¬ 
ity  which  shall  be  distinguishingly  his. 
The  man  who  happens  to  live  in  a  gen¬ 
eration  wherein  his  special  gifts  are  in 
demand  has  a  great  advantage  over  the 
man  whose  contemporaries  happen  to 
be  indifferent  to  his  special  gifts.  So 
that  here  are  two  most  important  arti¬ 
cles  nearly  affecting  his  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess,  with  regard  to  which  a  man  is  en¬ 
tirely  at  the  mercy  of  another  power — a 
power  which  many  a  one  will  call  his 
fortune  or  his  fate.  These  two  articles 
are  cited  here  as  being  two  which  will 
be  readily  admitted  to  be  not  within 
one’s  own  control  ;  but  there  are  num¬ 
bers  of  other  conditions,  all  beyond  a 
man’s  choosing,  which  must  exercise  a 
vast  influence  on  his  career  independ¬ 
ently  of  his  abilities  and  of  his  industry. 
For  instance,  the  nation  into  which  he 
may  be  bom,  the  means  and  influence 
which  may  be  available  to  gain  him 
education  and  early  encouragement,  the 
guides  or  the  company  by  which  he 
maybe  swayed.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
some  men  have  risen  to  eminence  in 
spite  of  very  great  disadvantages  and 
difficulties,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  prevailed  purely  through  the 
strength  of  their  own  determination. 
If  they  were  not  endowed  with  those 
advantages  which  most  obviously  make 
for  success,  they  must  have  had  in  un¬ 
usual  measure  patience,  energy,  forti¬ 
tude,  which  were  not  the  product  of 
their  own  wills. 

Seeing,  then,  that  every  successful 
man  must  be  indebted  for  his  success  to 
a  power  which  is  beyond  his  control  and 
his  comprehension,  would  it  not  be 


more  reasonable  and  more  becoming, 
to  look  for  assistance  in  our  undertak¬ 
ings  other  than  what  we  may  derive 
from  our  own  talents  or  our  own  exer¬ 
tion  ?  It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  we 
should  relax  our  reasonable  endeavors 
and  sit  with  folded  arms  waiting  for  the 
favors  of  fortune.  That  is  an  extreme 
attitude,  not  to  be  commended  any 
more  than  one  of  presumptous  self- 
confidence.  Honest  effort  is  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  and  persisted  in  ;  but  it  is 
to  be  encouraged  by  fair  arguments  and 
true  predictions.  The  prediction  that 
any  prescribed  process  will  insure  suc¬ 
cess  in  any  walk  of  life  whatever,  is  one 
which  no  mortal  should  venture  to 
make.  At  the  same  time  it  is  known, 
as  a  fruit  of  experience,  that  success 
comes  but  seldom  to  the  idle  and  in¬ 
different. 

Thus,  th^n,  it  is  plain  that  a  man 
cannot,  try  as  he  may,  shape  his  own  ca¬ 
reer,  although  the  career  is  of  this  world, 
all  the  products  and  affairs  of  which  his 
senses  can  deal  with.  If  he  is  thus 
helpless  and  uncertain  in  his  own  sphere 
wherein  he  is  experienced,  and  which 
he  is  commissioned  to  subdue,  how  can 
he  hope  to  establish  any  truth  with  re¬ 
gard  to  regions  outside  of  his  sphere, 
and  whereof  he  has  no  experience  ?  He 
may  make  plausible  strictures  which 
may  seem  forcible  to  some  of  his  fellows 
w’hose  means  of  judging  are  as  limited 
as  his  own  ;  but  how  would  these  strict¬ 
ures  appear  to  beings  who  may  be  con¬ 
versant  with  worlds  beyond  the  earth 
and  with  the  world  of  spirits  ?  Angels, 
we  trow,  would  not  think  highly  of  a 
man’s  hints  for  the  better  government 
of  the  universe  ! 

XI. 

To  complain  of  a  man’s  own  particu¬ 
lar  lot,  or  of  the  condition  of  men  in 
general  on  the  earth,  is,  in  a  measure, 
to  make  suggestions  for  the  better 
government  of  the  universe.  The  com¬ 
plainant  may  stop  at  his  own  case,  or 
at  the  case  of  his  species,  and  refrain 
from  all  meddling  or  cavilling  beyond 
the  things  which  immediately  concern 
himself  or  his  race.  Yet  still  he  is  re¬ 
proaching  his  Maker,  and  lamenting 
that  things  are  not  other  than  they  are. 
It  is  absolutely  useless  to  say,  ”  Why 
hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?”  And  it  is 
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worse  than  useless,  because  complaint 
and  reproach  are  more  likely  to  bring  fur¬ 
ther  evil  than  to  bring  about  the  removal 
of  the  ills  that  are.  Our  ignorance  here 
is  a  bar  to  just  comprehension  of  our  own 
case  as  much  as  it  is  a  disqualification 
for  judging  of  things  foreign  to  human 
nature.  We  cannot,  except  by  revela¬ 
tion,  obtain  a  clue  to  the  comprehension 
of  our  being,  how  it  has  become  painful, 
how  it  might  be  made  less  sad.  VVeknow 
that  we  are  in  some  mysterious  manner 
bound  to  life-  -that  our  nature  dreads  and 
abhors  the  only  gate  by  which  we  can 
pass  away  from  our  present  existence, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  may  be  often 
conscious  of  an  utter  weariness  and 
intolerance  of  the  ills  belonging  to  it  ; 
but  we  are  quite  incapable  of  determin¬ 
ing  by  what  change,  great  or  small,  we 
shall  become  happier,  or  less  happy, 
beings  than  we  are.  That  change  can 
be  in  the  knowledge  of  only  Him  who 
made  us.  Clearly,  therefore,  if  we 
would  have  our  condition  changed  for 
a  less  deplorable  one,  we  should  seek 
the  favor  of  our  Maker,  not  brave  and 
incense  Him.  But  if  we  do  not  know 
Him  nor  concerning  Him  ?  Then  the 
sooner  we  commence  the  search  for 
Him  the  better.  If  we  fail  in  our  quest, 
we  are  only  where  we  were  before.  If  we 
succeed,  we  shall  have  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  only  Being  who  can 
do  us  any  good. 

XII. 

There  are  two  momentous  questions 
with  which  men  have  been,  and  are, 
prone  to  occupy  themselves,  and  the 
hooding  over,  which  has  added  perplex¬ 
ity  and  discontent  to  their  inevitable 
sufferings,  and  often  led  them  into  pre¬ 
sumptuous  sin.  These  two  are.  Why  are 
we  condemned  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the 
ground  in  sorrow  all  the  days  of  our 
life  ?  and.  Why  is  there  such  inequality 
in  the  distribution  of  this  world's 
goods  ?  Answers  to  the  two,  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  latter,  have  been  forth¬ 
coming  ever  since  the  youth  of  the 
world  ;  they  have  formed  the  basis  of 
systems  of  philosophy  ;  they  have  in¬ 
spired  dreamers  in  the  art  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  they  have  furnished  themes 
in  abundance  to  those  thinkers  whom 
we  term  moralists.  To  this  day  a  writer 
who  can  deal  with  them  in  a  novel  and 


ingenious  style  can  command  a  vast 
amount  of  attention.  And  yet  we  are 
no  nearer  to  a  satisfactory  answer 
than  were  our  ancestors  in  the  first 
century  of  man’s  existence.  The  amount 
of  attention  commanded  by  every  plausi¬ 
ble  writer  who  deals  with  the  questions 
gives  proofs  of  the  predominant  in¬ 
terest  which  we  feel  in  the  subjects. 
Batfied  a  thousand  times  in  our  in¬ 
quiry,  we  are  ready  to  recommence 
it  whenever  a  new  guide  may  offer 
complete  or  partial  solutions. 

Yet,  up  to  the  minute  of  this  present 
writing,  the  answers  are  undisco verable 
as  ever  they  were.  Wisdom,  therefore, 
would  seem  to  counsel  a  cessation  from 
the  inciuiry.  We  must  admit  that  nature 
is  much  indisposed  to  a  cessation,  and 
is  most  easily  enticed  to  return.  But 
then  we  have  learned  that  there  are 
many  tendencies  of  nature  which  it 
behoves  us  to  resist  and  counteract. 
There  is  a  moral  certainty  that  we  shall 
never  by  taking  thought  find  out  these 
secrets,  any  more  than  we  can  add  a 
cubit  to  our  stature  or  make  a  hair  black 
or  white.  And  it  appears  best  to  accept 
the  truths  without  filing  our  minds  to 
ascertain  why  they  are  true.  For,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  we  shall  not  satisfy  our  de¬ 
sire,  time  will  be  unprofitably  spent  in 
inquiring  ;  and  inasmuch  as  we  may 
grow  impatient  and  presumptuous  from 
meditating  these  high  and  mysterious 
arguments,  the  result  may  be  worse  than 
mere  waste  of  time  and  disappointment. 
Let  us  be  certain  that  to  the  end  of  the 
present  dispensation  life  will  be  passed 
in  sorrow  ;  and  that  we  shall  know  no 
more  than  we  do  now  why  this  is  or¬ 
dained,  or  why  lots  of  such  diverse 
complexion  fall  to  our  kind. 

XIII. 

We  are  taught  by  the  prayer  which  has 
been  given  to  us  that  God's  will  is  done 
in  heaven,  but  that  it  is  not  generally 
done  in  earth.  Men,  as  we  know,  are 
by  nature  disinclined  to  do  God’s  will  ; 
and  men’s  disobedience  is  commonly 
understood,  as  we  conceive,  to  be  the 
thing  pointed  at  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  as 
contrary  to  it.  Men  do  not  usually, 
when  they  think  of  the  opposition  to,  or 
the  non-execution  of,  the  Divine  will, 
attribute  the  failure  to  anything  except 
the  perverseness  of  their  kind.  What 
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the  writer  means  is,  that  we  rarely  think 
of  immaterial  beings  as  refusine  or 
neglecting  to  do  the  entire  will  of  God. 
Yet  we  are  nowhere  told  that  men  are 
the  only  beings  who  fail  to  do  that  will 
upon  the  earth  ;  indeed  w’e  have  distinct 
information  that  evil  spirits  have  power 
to  thwart,  oppose,  and  confuse  upon  the 
earth,  the  order  which  seems  good  to 
the  Almighty  mind.  The  most  fearful 
instance  of  this  is  the  temptation  which 
the  devil  presumed  to  set  before  our 
Lord.  It  did  not  show  that  an  evil  spirit 
could  assail  in  the  same  way  any  being 
other  than  human  (because  it  was  his 
incarnation  which  laid  our  Lord  open 
to  the  temptation)  ;  but  it  did  show 
that  there  are  other  beings  beside  men 
who  are  the  causes  that  God’s  will  is  not 
done  here.  And  we  must  remember 
that  the  devil  boasted  that  he  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  dispose  of  those  things  which 
to  most  of  us  are  objects  of  desire.  As 
long  as  he  has  such  influence  as  that,  it 
is  impossible  that  God’s  will  can  be 
done  or  nearly  done— nay,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  but  that  His  will  must  remain  un¬ 
done. 

The  history  of  Job  gives  the  next  im¬ 
portant  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  things  of  the  earth  are  given  up,  as 
it  were  (at  any  rate  occasionally),  to  the 
enmity  of  the  evil  one.  Satan  may  be 
said  to  have  absolutely  rioted  in  the 
afflictions  which  he  heaped  on  the  patri¬ 
arch.  Untoward  accidents,  as  we  call 
them,  may  often,  in  this  manner,  be  the 
direct  work  of  Satan.  It  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  think  of  the  manner  in  which, 
and  the  degree  in  which,  he  may  punish 
a  man  who  may  be  given  over  to  his 
plagues.  Possibly  such  an  opportunity 
as  he  got  against  Job  may  rarely  be 
accorded  to  him  ;  yet  here  is  evidence 
that  the  best  of  men  are  not  absolutely 
safe  from  his  practical  enmity.  Under 
what  a  sentence  must,  then,  the  world 
be  laboring,  when  the  devil  can  work  so 
much  evil  to  its  inhabitants  ! 

But  even  where  the  agency  of  devils 
may  not  operate,  there  are  still  suppos- 
able  ways  in  which  God’s  will  may  be 
left  undone,  or  may  be  imperfectly  done 
even  when  there  is  not  positive  rebellion 
against  it.  We  are,  it  is  believed,  much 
disp>osed  to  assume  that  all  the  deeds  of 
spirits  who  are  not  devils  are  perfectly 
done  in  entire  obedience  to  the  Almighty 


decrees.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  case 
in  heaven,  at  all  times,  and  the  case  on 
earth,  when  Providence  is  pleased  to 
have  it  so.  But  on  the  earth  where  God’s 
will  is  not  everywhere  done,  we  have  no 
warrant  for  supposing  that  even  the 
servants  of  God  are  invariably  faultless, 
attentive,  accurate,  and  zealous.  Nay, 
it  is  supposable  that  here,  where  every¬ 
thing  is  so  out  of  its  normal  condition, 
orders  of  angels  may  be  employed  who 
are,  like  ourselves,  capable  of  negli¬ 
gence,  ignorance,  error,  partiality,  want 
of  judgment,  and  who  may  thus,  with¬ 
out  direct  evil  intention,  cause  confusion 
and  damage. 

We  are  told  that  God  “  chargelh  his 
angels  with  folly.”  This  charge  can 
hardly  be  made  against  those  beings 
who  are  employed  where  His  will  is 
thoroughly  done ;  but  spirits,  whose 
duties  are,  on  the  earth,  may  lie  open 
to  it.  Again,  we  are  told  that  there  are 
certain  things — relating  to  the  times 
signified  in  momentous  prophecies  re¬ 
garding  .the  redemption  —  which  the 
angels  desire  to  look  into.  This  shows 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  knowledge 
even  of  angels  ;  and  that  some  angels 
are  afflicted  with  the  same  curiosity 
which  is  such  a  peril  to  mankind — they 
are  not  contented  to  be  unacquainted 
with  things  which  it  is  not  given  them  to 
know,  but  desire  to  look  into  them.  If 
spirits  employed  on  this  globe  be  indeed 
incapable  in  any  of  the  ways  suggested, 
then  the  cross  and  vexatious  manner  in 
which  things  are  continually  falling  out 
is  accounted  for. 

Now,  that  the  spirits  who,  by  God’s 
appointment,  have  to  do  with  this  earth 
may  be  imperfect,  is  evidenced  by 
different  Scriptural  incidents.  We  have 
the  record  of  “a  lying  spirit”  under¬ 
taking,  and  permitted,  to  persuade  Ahab 
to  go  up  to  Ramoth-Gilead  to  his  de¬ 
struction  ;  and  we  have  the  fracas  which 
took  place  in  the  presenceof  Ahab  andjj e* 
hoshaphat  betw’ecn  the  prophets  Micaiah 
and  Zedekiah,  each  of  them  depreciat¬ 
ing  the  spirit  which  informed  the  other. 
Jonah  doubted  the  spirit  which  urged 
him  to  prophesy  against  Nineveh  ;  and 
Obadiah  thought  that  it  was  unsafe  to 
tell  his  master  that  Elijah  was  at  hand, 
because  the  Spirit  of  the  I^rd  might 
suddenly  carry  Elijah  away,  and  make 
it  appear  as  if  Obadiah  had  spoken 
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falsely.  It  is  held  by  many  that  indi¬ 
viduals  have  guardian  angels  ;  and  it  is 
certainly  stated  in  Scripture  that  certain 
countries  are,  or  have  been,  under 
angelic  charge.  Thus  Persia  had  its 
angel  ;  there  was  an  angel  that  stood 
for  the  Jews.  Now  as  men  and  nations 
have  opposing  interests,  the  angels  who 
may  “  stand  for  them,”  if  they  have 
defect  of  character  at  all,  may  often 
cause  complications  and  quarrels. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  we  are  in 
this  world  subject  (with  strict  limitations 
probably)  not  only  to  the  machinations 
of  evil  spirits  who  work  directly  for  our 
hurt,  but  also  to  the  errors  of  careless 
and  ignorant  spirits,  who  may  not  be  in 
intention  hostile,  but  who  are,  in  fact, 
sometimes  very  mischievous.  No  won¬ 
der,  then,  that  misfortunes  and  per¬ 
plexities  should  be  so  common  among 
us,  or  that  mundane  affairs  should  so 
often  appear  to  be  the  sport  of  blind 
chance. 

XIV. 

The  amount  of  sorrow  which  we  see 
in  the  world  has,  to  the  minds  of  many 
men,  appeared  so  appalling  as  to  make 
them  impatient  of  their  lives,  to  make 
them  open  and  blasphemous  rebels 
against  Providence,  or  bitter  scoffers  at 
all  who  can  see  any  good  in  a  dispensa¬ 
tion  which  has  in  it  so  much  that  is 
penal.  Nobody  can  dispute  the  piopo- 
sition  that  we  are  all  born  to  sorrow  ; 
but  it  is  to  most  of  us  a  sorrow  that  can 
be  endured  for  the  time  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  bear  with  it  :  and  with¬ 
out  doubt,  it  is  a  sorrow  which,  by 
brooding  over  it,  and  refusing  to  look 
at  the  portion  and  the  means  of  happi¬ 
ness  which  are  possible  amid  all  this 
tribulation,  can  be  very  much  magnified 
to  our  apprehensions.  If  any  good 
could  come  of  thus  dwelling  upon  the 
miseries  to  which  we  are  born — if  we 
could  by  taking  thought  render  ourselves 
less  liable  to  them,  or  arrive  at  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  conditions  of  that 
existence  which  has  been  hitherto  such 
a  mystery — there  might  be  some  excuse 
for  the  pessimism  which  some  are  so 
fond  of  cherishing  and  teaching.  But 
as  there  is  not  the  smallest  prospect  of 
our  finding  out  the  full  reason  or  the 
remedy  while  the  present  dispensation 
endures,  it  is  surely  unwise  to  make  that 


which  is  already  painful  more  painful  by 
looking  exclusively  at  the  pains,  by  fret¬ 
ting  ourselves  continually  with  mourning 
over  our  evil  case,  or  by  growing  reck¬ 
less  and  defiant  from  the  wrong  which 
we  persuade  ourselves  that  we  suffer. 

Unhappy  as  our  lot  must  be  admitted 
to  be,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  we 
should  take  just  account  of  the  measure 
of  gratification  which,  in  the  cases  of 
most  of  us,  is  mixed  with  the  sorrow. 
The  great  amount  of  misery  which  we 
may  feel  or  witness  is  not  a  sufficient 
apology  for  shutting  our  minds  to  the 
many  sources  of  enjoyment  which  are 
open  to  mankind.  We  English  live  in 
a  damp  uncertain  climate,  which  in 
many  ways  mars  our  plans  and  our  un¬ 
dertakings,  and  often  interferes  with 
our  health  ;  but  we  should  think  that 
Englishman  unreasonable  who,  with 
many  means  of  making  life  pleasant 
accessible  to  him,  should  refuse  to  avail 
himself  of  any,  and  give  himself  up  to 
useless  regrets  and  reproaches  on  his 
native  air.  Most  things  have  a  bright 
side  ;  and  to  find  out  the  bright  sides  of 
those  things  which  concern  us  is  a  pur¬ 
suit  which  will  be  found  remunerative. 
It  is  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  cor¬ 
recting  despondency,  caused  by  the  in¬ 
evitable  sorrow  of  the  world,  that  the 
service  of  the  Church  of  England  con¬ 
tains  a  prayer  for  a  due  sense  of  all 
God’s  mercies.  It  will  often  be  found' 
that  the  greatest  grumblers  are  not  they 
who  have  suffered  most  ;  and  that  others 
whose  cup  of  affliction  has  been  full  can 
be  resigned  and  hopeful.  It  is  neither 
wholesome  nor  right  to  be  forever  be¬ 
moaning  our  hard  fate  as  inhabitants  of 
this  world.  We  are  here  not  by  our  own 
appointment,  but  by  the  will  of  an  irre¬ 
sistible  power  ;  our  time  here  is  limited, 
whether  we  love  our  life  or  hate  it.  The 
Power  that  created  us  may  be  made  our 
friend,  and  a  wise  man  will  endeavor  to 
make  it  so.  One  can  see  only  folly  in 
separating  ourselves  from  the  only  Being 
who  can  improve  our  condition,  because 
that  condition  is  not  at  present  alto¬ 
gether  to  our  liking. 

It  is  especially  expedient  to  discipline 
our  minds  as  above,  because  many  fasci¬ 
nating  writers  of  the  present  day  take 
great  delight  in  pointing  out  to  us  the 
many  forms  of  misery  to  which  we  are 
bom,  and  complain  eloquently  of  our 
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sufferings — particularly  when,  to  our 
apprehension,  those  sufferings  seem  to 
be  unmerited.  It  is  observable,  too, 
that  writers  who  can  ably  portray  the 
evils  which  are  inseparable  from  our 
existence,  and  what  we  suffer  from 
them,  meet  a  ready  welcome  from  very 
many  classes  of  men.  The  writings  do 
not,  as  is  always  confessed,  make  the 
mystery  of  our  condition  any  clearer  ; 
but  there  would  seem  to  be  a  pleasure  in 
having  our  common  liability  to  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  our  helplessness  and  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  our  being,  set  forth  pathetically 
or  cynically.  The  authors  strike  a 
chord  in  our  nature  which  is  very  ready 
to  vibrate  in  unison  with  all  they  have 
to  say.  Most  of  us  who  have  thought 
at  all  have  been  perplexed  by  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  own  nature,  and  we  greedily 
give  attention  to  thinkers  who  are  able 
to  show  us  our  own  thoughts  in  clear  and 
agreeable  language.  As  long  as  that 
setting  forth  of  our  thoughts  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  make  us  wiser,  or  more  prudent, 
or  more  contented,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  our  being  entertained  there¬ 
with  ;  but  when  it  is  so  colored  as  to 
make  us  rebellious,  or  reckless,  or  cal¬ 
lous,  it  must  be  productive  of  much 
harm.  Clever  authors,  when  they  are 
enjoying  the  graliffcation  of  popularity, 
do  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  consider 
that  their  success  has  been  obtained  by 
unsettling  their  minds,  and  embittering 
the  existence,  of  many  who,  but  for 
them,  would  have  remained  undisturbed 
in  their  belief.  And  readers,  if  they 
are  wise,  will  rather  forego  the  pleasure 
of  agreeable  and  sympathetic  reading, 
than  yield  to  the  charms  of  authors  who 
beguile  them  of  their  peace  of  mind 
while  furnishing  amusement  for  idle 
hours. 

How  little  real  knowledge  is  lost  by 
refraining  from  a  study  of  this  kind 
may  be  learned  from  the  following  pas¬ 
sage,  which  we  extract  from  Lord  Ma¬ 
caulay's  essay  on  Ranke's  "  History  of 
the  Popes 

"  Then,  again,  all  the  great  enigmas  which 
perplex  the  natural  theologian  are  the  same  in 
all  ages.  The  ingenuity  of  a  people  just  emer¬ 
ging  from  barbarism  is  ^ite  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
pound  those  enigmas.  The  genius  of  L^ke 
or  Clarke  is  quite  unable  to  solve  them.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  imagine  that  subtle  speculations 
touching  the  Divine  attributes,  the  origin  of 
evil,  the  necessity  of  human  actions,  the  founda¬ 


tion  of  moral  obligation,  imply  any  high  de¬ 
gree  of  intellectual  culture.  Such  speculations, 
on  the  contrary  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  de¬ 
light  of  intelligent  children  and  of  half-civil¬ 
ized  men.  The  number  of  boys  is  not  small 
who,  at  fourteen,  have  thought  enough  on 
these  questions  to  be  fully  entitled  to  the  praise 
which  Voltaire  gives  to  Zadig :  '  II  en  savait 
ce  qu'on  en  a  su  dans  tans  let  dges  ;  c'est  a  dire, 
fort  fen  de  those.'  The  Book  of  Job  shows 
that,  long  before  letters  and  arts  were  known 
to  Ionia,  these  vexing  questions  were  debated 
with  no  common  skill  and  eloquence  under  the 
tents  of  the  Idumean  emirs ;  nor  has  human 
reason,  in  the  course  of  three  thousand  years, 
discovered  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  rid¬ 
dles  which  perplexed  Eliphaz  andZophar." 

XV. 

The  stationary  condition  of  human 
knowledge  regarding  the  great  ques¬ 
tions  above  stated  in  the  quotation 
from  Macaulay,  does  not  stand  alone  as 
an  example  of  the  very  limited  scope  of 
human  intellect — or  rather,  of  human 
information— when  the  mind  attempts 
to  operate  beyond  the  barriers  which 
have  been  assigned  to  it. 

There  are  other  inquiries  which  men 
have  been  fond  of  pursuing,  but  to 
which  decisive  answers  are  not  likely  to 
be  found.  “  Does  matter  exist  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  perception  of  sentient 
beings,  or  is  it  only  a  presentment  of  the 
senses?"  There  is  opportunity  for  the 
finest  and  most  ingenious  arguments  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  ;  but  we  are 
unfortunately  so  in  the  power  of  the 
senses,  that  we  know  nothing  naturally 
except  what  they  witness,  and  if  they 
play  us  false  in  this  matter,  we  cannot 
convict  them  of  doing  so.  Whichever 
way  the  truth  may  lie,  it  cannot  be  of 
much  practical  importance,  and  man  can 
do  his  duty  in  this  life  under  the  sup¬ 
position  that  either  side  may  be  right. 
The  best  use  to  make  of  the  speculation 
is  to  reflect  how  closely  restricted  our 
intellectual  vision  is,  and  how  unfit  w'e 
are  to  contend  with  beings  of  broader 
ken  and  higher  perceptions. 

XVI. 

It  is  possible  that  hundreds  may  be 
reading  this  winter  papers  on  popular 
science  wherein  may  occur  sneers  at 
religion,  or  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
Scriptural  statements — to  the  verifica¬ 
tion  of  which  science  cannot  find  its 
way.  It  might  be  useful,  and  it  could 
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be  by  no  means  unfair,  if  a  reader  who 
may  discover  passages  of  sceptical  in¬ 
dication  were  to  consider  that  the  writer 
whoHs  perplexing  him  concerning  these 
high  subjects  cannot  tell  him  any  more 
than  a  ploughman  or  a  child  can — how 
he  exists,  by  what  means  he  possesses 
the  power  of  regarding  the  works  of  the 
Creator  at  all.  or  whether  he  may  enjoy 
that  power  for  another  minute.  Al¬ 
though  such  a  writer  may  make  more 
ingenious  use  than  an  ordinary  man 
would  of  the  means  which  mortals  have 
of  judging  of  the  work  of  higher  be¬ 
ings,  yet  he  can  have  but  a  limited — a 
very  limited — view  :  not  his  abilities 
only,  but  his  disabilities — his  defect  of 
vision,  his  ignorance,  his  brief  experi¬ 
ence,  his  human  weakness— should  be 
weighed  before  he  is  allowed  to  lead  us 
into  his  perplexities.  The  question, 
asked  long  ago.  Who  art  thou  that  re- 
pliest  against  God  ?  should  be  carefully 
l)ondered,  and  judgment  reserved  until 
an  answer  to  it  can  be  framed.  We 
know  well  that  persons  who  get  only  an 
imperfect  glimpse  of  a  subject  are  not 
likely  to  understand  it  thdroughly,  or 
even  fairly,  and  that  they  are  incompe¬ 
tent  to  form  conclusions  regarding  that 
subject,  or  to  be  guides  to  others  as  to 
the  same  subject.  Let  them  tell  us  that 
they  have  thoroughly  examined  and  that 
they  comprehend,  these  momentous 
matters  l)efore  they  ask  us  to  concur 
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with  them  in  any  opinion  which  they 
may  chance  to  have  formed. 

The  field  of  science  is  found  to  ex¬ 
pand,  not  to  contract,  to  our  apprehen¬ 
sions  the  more  we  study  it.  Instead  of 
our  constant  discoveries  bringing  us 
nearer  to  a  comprehension  of  the  great 
whole,  they  fill  us  with  the  conviction 
that  the  whole  can  never  be  seen.  The 
farther  we  advance,  the  farther  off  is 
the  horizon  of  knowledge.  It  is  only  a 
modest  and  a  reasonable  thought  that 
where  so  much  remains  to  be  learned,  and 
when  we  have  so  little  prospect  of  be¬ 
coming  fully  instructed,  the  very  wisest 
of  us  is  but  a  sorry  guide  as  to  the 
works  or  the  intentions  of  superior  be¬ 
ings.  The  discoveries  of  sages  are  in 
reality  but  the  merest  scraps  of  truth  ; 
and  we  know  how,  in  purely  terrestrial 
things,  a  person  who  knows  only  one  or 
two  out  of  many  facts  concerning  a  case 
is  apt  to  be  misled.  Certainly  the  won¬ 
derful  things  which  science  reveals  to 
us  year  by  year  should  make  us  only 
more  reverent — more  admirers  of  the 
Author  of  the  great  works,  and  more 
distrustful  of  ourselves. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me  if  I  can 
believe  that  men  at  other  firesides  have 
been  led  into  trains  of  thought  by  sug¬ 
gestions  from  this  fireside  of  mine.  I 
have  said  my  say,  and  have  only  to  add 
my  farewell  ! — Blackwood' s  Magatinc. 


MEXICO  AND  HER  RAILWAYS. 
BY  J.  Y.  SARGENT. 


Notwithstanding  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  lately  occupied  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  Foreign  Office,  Mexico  is 
hardly  better  known  to  most  Englishmen 
than  Central  Africa.  A  few  prominent 
names  of  men  and  places, and  a  few  vague 
reminiscences,  sum  up  all  the  word 
conveys  to  the  average  Briton  who  is 
not  specially  devoted  to  trade  or  travel, 
t'ortez,  Montezuma,  Popocatepetl,  silver 
mines,  brigands,  revolutions,  form  the 
consise  but  not  luminous  summary  of 
Mexico,  its  history  and  productions.  It 
is  not  so  with  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  A  great  and  increasing  interest 
in  all  things  Mexican  exists  at  present, 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVIL,  No.  4 


not  only  at  the  trade  centres  nearer  the 
Mexican  borders,  such  as  Galveston  and 
New  Orleans,  but  farther  off  at  St. 
Louis,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  New  York. 
All  these  cities  are  vying  with  each 
other  to  secure  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
Mexican  trade  ;  and  steps  are  being  taken 
to  set  up  in  each  a  Mexican  exchange, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  this  object. 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Travel  develops  education.  All  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  educated  up  to  a  certain  point, 
nearly  all  Americans  travel,  and  their 
ideas  are  not  cramped  by  local  surround¬ 
ings.  The  commercial  instinct  is  uni¬ 
versal,  and  the  whole  of  a  large  conti- 
3a 
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nent  is  looked  upon  as  a  field  for  their 
enterprise.  Moreover,  since  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  civil  war,  the  prudence  to 
plan,  skill  to  combine,  and  perseverance 
to  carry  out,  have  been  turned  into 
channels  of  industrial  and  mercantile 
enterprise.  Presidents  of  a  nation  be¬ 
come  presidents  of  railways,  and  gener¬ 
als  of  division  are  turned  into  general 
managers.  Cincinnatus,  as  of  old,  be¬ 
takes  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
but  on  a  more  extended  scale.  The 
historic  half-acre  of  turnips  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  ca  tie  ranche  in  Texas  or  a 
wheat  farm  in  Nebraska,  measured  not 
by  acres  but  by  square  miles. 

Colorado,  with  its  treasure  vaults  of 
gold  and  silver,  has  been  called  the 
strong  box  of  the  United  States.  To 
continue  the  metaphor,  Mexico  becomes 
their  grocery  store.  In  Mexico  the 
Americans  fancy  they  see  an  opening 
for  commercial  enterprise  lying  at  their 
doors,  unoccupied  by  other  nations,  and 
promising  a  traffic  unequalled  in  variety 
and  extent  in  any  other  part  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  It  is,  they  tell  us,  the  same  as 
if  England  should  suddenly  find  a  Japan 
or  India  on  her  border,  and  separated 
only  by  the  Tweed  and  an  invisible 
frontier  line.  All  tropical  produce  now 
gathered  from  the  East  Indies,  from 
China  from  lands  beyond  “  the  bridge 
of  the  world,”  is  to  be  cultivated  on 
their  own  continent,  and  relatively  close 
at  hand.  There  is  at  once,  they  say,  an 
outlet  for  American  manufactures,  and 
a  garden  and  home  farm  to  supply  them 
with  coffee,  sugar,  fruit,  drugs,  and 
tobacco,  without  the  time  and  risk  in¬ 
terposed  by  the  necessity  of  a  sea-voy- 
age. 

To  bring  about  this  desirable  con¬ 
summation,  the  first  step  is  to  join  the 
two  countries  by  a  highway.  The  city 
of  Mexico  must  be  brought  within  a  few 
days’  journey  of  St.  Louis  and  New 
York.  A  direct  highway  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  unbroken  interchange,  of  the 
varied  products,  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animal,  of  Mexico's  three  zones  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  mining  and  agricult¬ 
ural  machinery,  the  clothes,  furniture, 
and  domestic  appliances,  the  thousand 
and  one  articles  of  comfort,  luxury,  and 
necessity  comprised  in  the  term  “  dry 
goods  and  notions,”  on  the  other. 

The  American  merchant  is,  of  all  the 


race  of  gain-seeking  men,  the  most 
quick  to  divine  where  the  conditions  of 
profitable  trade  exist,  and  by  no  means 
slow  in  acting  upon  his  convictions. 
With  characteristic  promptness,  as  soon 
as  a  settled  government  was  proved  to 
be  established  in  Mexico,  they  prepared 
to  build  railways,  and  subscribed  for 
that  purpose  several  millions  of  dollars. 
The  Americans,  with  all  their  passion 
for  making  money,  have  no  idea  of 
hoarding  it.  The  dollar  is  almighty 
only  as  long  as  it  can  breed.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  Yankee  faith  that  if  you  cast 
your  bread  upon  the  waters,  if  they  flow 
in  ascertained  business  channels,  you 
will  find  it,  in  this  age  of  rapid  develop¬ 
ment,  before  many  days.  In  undertak¬ 
ings  of  a  novel  character,  it  is  their  way 
not  'to  wait  .till  others  have  tried  the 
ground,  but  to  be  first  on  the  field,  and 
to  monopolize  all  they  can  before  com¬ 
petitors  overtake  them. 

So  far  all  seems  reasonable.  A  coun¬ 
try  productive  and  populous  crying 
aloud  for  a  market.  A  neighboring 
country  swirming  with  intelligent  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers,  equally  anx¬ 
ious  to  barter  goods  for  mutual  profit. 
A  channel  of  intercourse  is  the  first 
necessity  ;  and  means  are  soon  forth¬ 
coming  to  build  one.  But  by  the  time 
the  project  has  assumed  a  form  the  idea 
has  got  beyond  the  intelligent  few.  It 
has  spread  in  exaggerated  shape  among 
the  public.  Not  one  railway  but  many 
are  projected  ;  and  the  multitude  rush 
blindly  in  to  secure  a  stake,  without 
discriminating  between  the  merits  of 
one  scheme  and  another. 

A  note  of  warning  has  been  recently 
sounded  by  a  writer  in  a  popular  maga¬ 
zine,*  so  plaintive  and  lugubrious,  that 
it  would  seem  to  urge  an  instant  and 
ignominious  retreat,  rather  than  a  cau¬ 
tious  advance  toward  these  hoped-for 
victories  of  peace.  The  alarm  thus 
sounded  appears  to  have  caused  a  great 
flutter  among  the  busy  crowd  of  mer¬ 
chants,  workers,  and  speculators  in  the 
United  States  who  have  turned  their 
attention  toward  a  closer  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  sister  republic. 
Among  those  who,  speaking  with  au¬ 
thority,  take  a  more  hopeful  view 
of  the  future  of  Mexico  is  Seflor  Don 
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Matias  Romero,  Mexican  Minister  to 
Washington,  who  has  put  forth  his  con¬ 
clusions  and  the  premises  from  which 
he  draws  them  in  an  interesting  pam¬ 
phlet,  published  at  Washington  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1882.  I  propose  to  consider  some 
of  the  most  important  statements  on  both 
sides,  and  to  see  what  independent 
judgment  may  be  formed  by  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  somewhat  conflicting 
evidence. 

To  understand  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries  as  far  as  they  depend 
on  physical  grounds,  we  must  know 
something  of  the  geography  of  the 
country.  Mexico  occupies  the  southern 
portion  of  the  North  American  con¬ 
tinent,  narrowing  southward  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  broaden¬ 
ing  toward  the  northwest  and  east  with 
the  breadth  of  the  continent  through 
about  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude,  until  it 
reaches  the  boundary  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  an  imaginary  line 
stretching  from  about  San  Diego  on  the 
Pacific,  to  Matanioros  on  the  Clulf  of 
Mexico.  This  line,  running  nearly  2000 
miles,  divides  Mexico  from  California, 
Arizona,  and  Texas.  For  the  whole 
length  of  the  Texas  frontier  it  follows 
the  Rio  Grande  River  down  to  its 
mouth.  Less  than  fifty  years  ago  Mex¬ 
ico  included  California,  .Arizona.  New 
Mexico,  Nevada,  Utah.  Colorado, 
Southern  Wyoming,  and  Texas  ;  con- 

PopiiUtion. 


Whole  of  Mexico . 9.701,288 

Cuahuila .  121,825 

Guanajuato .  729,988 

Hidalgo .  427.350 

iaiisco .  984,213 

lexico .  710,579 

Michoacan .  661,534 

S.  Luis  Potosi .  516.486 

Zacatecas .  422.502 

Lower  California .  28.746 


The  political  constitution  of  Mexico 
and  its  form  of  government  are  fash¬ 
ioned  after  the  general  plan  of  those  of 
the  United  States.  Mexico  is  a  con¬ 
federated  republic  of  twenty-seven  states, 
one  territory,  namely  New  California,  and 
one  federal  district,  that  of  Mexico.  It 
comprehends  a  total  area  of  741,800 
square  miles,  an  area  greater  than  that 
of  the  combined  territories  of  France, 


tinning,  in  fact,  the  high  plateau  which 
occupies  the  central  part  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  which,  widening  northward, 
embraces  the  mesa  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  as  far  north  as  the  latitude  of  Salt 
Lake,  where  it  is  now  crossed  by  the 
trunk  line  of  the  Union  Pacific.  This 
great  tableland,  although  diversified  with 
mountains  and  valleys,  yet  lies  at  an 
average  altitude  of  about  5000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Eastward 
it  slopes  gradually  across  the  prairies  to 
the  level  of  the  Missouri  and  Missis¬ 
sippi.  In  Mexico  proper  it  sinks  by 
successive  steps  and  steep  escarpments  to 
the  lowlands  that  border  on  the  Gulfs  of 
Mexico  and  California,  and  the  Pacific. 

Being  narrowed  in  the  area  of  the 
Mexican  Slates,  and  nearer  the  Equa¬ 
tor,  the  land  presents  in  a  smaller  com¬ 
pass  all  the  variety  of  climate  and 
produce  of  the  tropics,  the  temperate 
and  the  colder  zones.  Hence  the  well- 
known  division  of  Mexico  into  the 
tierras  calientes,  tierras  templadas,  and 
tierras  frias.  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  that  the  states  nearest  the  capital 
are  the  most  thickly  peopled.  Tlascala, 
Morelos,  Hidalgo,  Queretaro,  Guana¬ 
juato,  Zacatecas,  San  Luis  Potosi,  are 
studded  with  names  of  towns,  which 


become  more  1 

sparse  toward 

the  north 

and  northwest. 

A  government  estimate 

taken  in  1880 

gives  the  following  fig- 

ures  : 

A  shewed  valuation 

Gold  and  Silver 

of  Real  Estate. 

Export. 

dolt. 

,  dolt. 

centt. 

338,901,888 

21,903,429 

2,950,693 

•  30,002,994 

4,118,632 

27 

13.077.139 

3.734.^86 

90 

24.793.322 

I, (>00,91 7 

12 

22,598,918 

343.446 

II 

20,849,385 

237,626 

I 

13.553.656 

3.053.109 

62 

15.615,652 

4.592.097 

90 

7,598,682 

Spain,  the  entire  German  Empire,  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Its  population  is 
now  ten  millions,  exceeding,  that  is,  the 
population  of  Belgium  and  Holland. 

For  many  years  before  and  since  the 
intrusion  of  Maximilian  Mexico  was  a 
prey  to  revolutions.  These  have  grad¬ 
ually  ceased.  Under  the  regime  of  the 
existing  President,  Gonzalez  and  his 
predecessor,  Diaz,  there  has  been  no 
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political  disturbance  of  any  moment. 
The  thoughts  of  all  classes,  tired  of 
continual  change,  have  been  directed  to 
social  and  material  improvement  ;  the 
value  of  a  stable  government  :s  daily 
more  and  more  appreciated  ;  and  public 
opinion  is  so  firmly  set  in  favor  of  a 
continuance  in  the  present  path  of  tran¬ 
quillity  and  progress,  that  there  would 
seem  to  be  but  little  fear  of  a  recurrence 
of  revolutions.  It  was  the  knowledge  of 
this  improved  state  of  things  that  per¬ 
suaded  the  wide-awake  people  of  the 
United  States  that  the  time  had  come 
for  opening  up  Mexico  to  American 
commerce.  Enlightened  Mexican  states¬ 
men  like  Diaz  and  Romero  were  found 
ready  to  respond,  and  showed  a  desire 
to  encourage  the  introduction  of  Ameri¬ 
can  trade  and  American  capital  into  the 
country.  But  public  opinion  had  to  be 
educated  up  to  the  mark,  and  time  had  to 
be  allowed  for  the  expansive  force  of 
Amencan  commerce  working,  as  by  an 
inevitable  law,  to  force  its  way  down 
into  Mexico,  when  the  providing  of 
railways  would  be  proved  to  be  an  abso¬ 
lute  necessity.  Accordingly  events 
brought  on  the  time.  In  1880  conces¬ 
sions  were  granted  on  a  fresh  basis  for 
the  construction  of  two  main  lines  con¬ 
necting  Mexico  City  with  the  United 
States — one  branching  to  the  northwest 
and  striking  the  frontier  in  Arizona;  the 
other  running  by  the  shortest  route  to 
Laredo  on  the  Rio  Grande,  there  con¬ 
necting  with  the  general  railway  system 
of  the  United  States,  and  so  giving  un¬ 
interrupted  communication  with  New 
Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  New 
York,  This  latter,  the  Mexican  Na¬ 
tional  Railway,  ^s  also  chartered  to  con¬ 
tinue  from  Mexico  City  to  Manzanillo  on 
the  Pacific,  It  will  thus,  in  connection 
with  the  Vera  Cruz  line,  give  a  through 
route  across  the  continent.  These 
pioneers  of  commerce,  the  projectors  of 
the  Mexican  national  highway,  having 
overcome,  by  long  and  sustained  exer¬ 
tions,  the  preliminary  difficulties,  at 
length  achieved  a  beginning.  And  soon 
they  had  many  imitators.  Their  suc¬ 
cess  was  a  ^signal  for  crowds  of  enter¬ 
prising  spirits  to  flock  in  and  apply  to 
the  Mexican  Government  for  conces¬ 
sions  and  subsidies.  A  career  was 
oi)ened  for  ingenious  promoters,  whose 
plan  was  to  start  a  railway  on  paper  ;  to 


advertise  their  concession  'at  an  oppor¬ 
tune  moment  ;  if  possible,  to  get  bought 
out  by  bond  fide  companies,  or  to  secure 
black-mail  in  some  form  or  other  ;  and 
then,  having  recouped  themselves,  to 
leave  the  railroad  to  take  care  of  itself. 
Numerous  lines  of  this  character  were 
projected. 

So  at  present  the  original  invaders 
remain  masters  of  the  field.  Their  ef¬ 
forts  have  deserved  the  success  they 
have  achieved.  The  far-seeing  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  Argus-eyed  watchfulness,  the 
courage,  energy,  and  perseverance  re¬ 
quired  to  plan,  build,  and  protect  a 
railway  on  the  American  continent,  are 
such  as  in  another  sphere  would  make  a 
railway  president  a  field-marshal  or  an 
emperor.  But  beyond  all  the  incidental 
difficulties  an  honorable  man  has  to 
contend  against,  there  is  an  element,  if 
not  peculia,r  to  the  United  States,  at 
least  more  virulent  there  than  elsewhere 
— that  is,  the  machinations  of  the  horde 
of  Wall  Street  gamblers,  wreckers,  black¬ 
mailers,  and  suborned  newspaper  writ¬ 
ers,  that  are,  as  honest  Americans  ad¬ 
mit,  the  very  curse  of  the  country.  It 
is  the  influence  of  these  men — and  some 
of  the  leviathans  among  them  aie  pos¬ 
sessed  of  unprecedented  wealth  and 
power,  so  great  as  to  suggest  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  some  kind  of  legal  ostracism 
— that  has  so  damaged  the  credit  of 
American  investments  among  the  English 
public. 

The  actual  state  of  railway  progress 
in  Mexico,  then,  at  the  present  time  is 
as  follows  :  First,  there  is  the  English- 
built  line  from  the  port  of  Yera  Cruz  to 
,  the  capital,  a  distance  of  264  miles. 
This  line  has  been  in  operation  since 
1873,  i’*  earning  good  dividends. 

Next,  the  Mexican  National  Railwaj, 
with  550  miles  completed  and  partly  in 
operation,  viz.,  from  Mexico  City, 
through  Toluca,  toward  Maravatio, 
Morelia,  and  Patzeuaro,  and  from 
Laredo  southward  past  Monterey  to 
Saltillo,  besides  branches  at  Zacatecas 
and  Manzanillo.  Thirdly,  the  Mexican 
('entral,  open  from  Mexico  City  to 
Lagos  and  Leon,  and  reaching  from  the 
frontier  at  El  Paso  260  miles  into  the 
interior.  Fourthly,  the  line  from  Guay- 
mas  to  Magdalena  on  the  Gulf  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Fifthly,  the  Sinaloa  and  Dur¬ 
ango  line,  32  miles.  Besides  these  five 
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lines  there  are  over  twenty  local  lines 
and  tramways,  mostly  built  by  the 
Mexicans  themselves. 

The  physical  character  of  a  country  is 
important  in  its  bearing  on  railways. 
One  peculiarity  of  Mexico  is  that  it  has 
no  navigable  rivers,  and  the  configura¬ 
tion  of  its  surface  makes  it  all  but  im¬ 
possible  to  construct  canals.  The  snow- 
born  streams  that  rise  in  the  interior 
supply  a  valuable  amount  of  water-power 
for  mills  and  machinery  ;  they  also 
afford  the  means  of  irrigating  and  fertil¬ 
izing  land  brought  under  cultivation  ; 
but  they  can  never  compete  with  rail¬ 
roads  as  channels  of  traffic.  The  broken 
and  mountainou.s  character  of  parts  of 
the  Republic  renders  railway  building 
laborious  and  costly  ;  but,  in  an  ex¬ 
tended  system,  this  is  compensated  by 
long  stretches  of  level  plain  where  con¬ 
struction  is  cheap  and  rapid.  The  line 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  having  to 
climb  the  huge  mountain  barrier  that 
locks  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  expensive.  But  the  difficult 
nature  of  the  ground,  while  entailing 
greater  cost,  is  in  some  degree  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  competition. 

In  respect  to  a  country  of  such  great 
extent  it  is  unsafe  to  make  sweeping 
statements  about  its  climate,  soil,  and 
productions.  Some  writers  represent 
Mexico  as  a  waste  of  bleak  steppes, 
bounded  by  strips  of  pestilential  sea¬ 
board.  Others  are  enthusiastic  in  praise 
of  its  salubrity.  The  state  of  Michoa- 
can  and  the  lands  that  overlook  the 
great  southward  facing  slope  are  excep¬ 
tionally  favored.  Forests  of  timber, 
including  many  of  the  precious  woods, 
clothe  the  upland,  which  produces  also 
crops  of  wheat,  maize,  barley,  and 
Ireans.  Streams  of  clear  water  descend 
over  ledges  and  benches  to  the  belt 
below,  where  coffee)  and  sugar,  cotton, 
indigo,  tobacco,  and  nce  are  grown. 
The  Bajio  is  another  fertile  and  popu¬ 
lous  district,  occupying  the  heart  of 
Mexico.  At  Salvatierra  the  Lerma  val¬ 
ley  widens  out  into  an  alluvial  plain  of 
many  hundred  miles  in  extent,  stretch¬ 
ing  to  Leon  on  the  north,  Queretaro  on 
the  east,  and  Lake  Chapala  on  the 
west.  The  Bajio  is  without  timber,  but 
most  of  it  is  under  cultivation. 

Coffee  is  likely  to  be  grown  in  much 
larger  quantity,  both  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  and  for  exportation.  It  is 


stated  in  a  monthly  report  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  by  the  Hon.  J. 
VV.  Foster,  United  States  Minister  in 
Mexico,  that  the  export  of  coffee  from 
Vera  Cruz  between  June,  1871  and 
June,  1875,  increased  from  672,588  lbs. 
to  5,373,678  lbs.  The  coffee-producing 
regions  are  found  along  the  entire  line 
of  the  sea-slope  of  the  mountains,  from 
(luatemala  to  a  line  in  the  state  of  Sin¬ 
aloa,  where  occasional  frosts  endanger 
the  crop  ;  and  also  for  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  from 
Yucatan  to  Tamaulipas.  The  valley  of 
Uruapan,  in  the  state  of  Michoacan,  is 
famed  for  its  coffee  ;  but  the  most  val¬ 
ued  is  the  coffee  of  Colima. 

An  agriculturist  of  great  experience 
in  grain-raising  in  the  northwest  has 
recorded  his  conviction  that  there  are 
thirty  millions  of  acres  along  the  route 
between  Monterey  and  Mexico  capable 
of  producing  wheat.  If  this  is  the  case 
it  would  open  up  a  new  field  for  the 
wheat  supply  of  Europe.  The  distance 
from  any  part  of  this  district  to  Liver¬ 
pool  is  less  than  from  Oregon,  Califor¬ 
nia,  Nebraska,  and  Manitoba,  across 
the  continent  of  America  and  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean  ;  while  the  land  carriage, 
which  is  the  most  expensive  item,  would 
be  much  less,  even  if  the  wheat  were 
carried  the  whole  length  of  the  National 
Railway  to  the  port  ( f  Corpus  Christi, 
than  from  any  of  the  states  above  men¬ 
tioned  to  an  Atlantic  port.  Steamers  are 
already  running  from  Corpus  Christi  to 
Liverpool.  But  hitherto  there  has  been 
no  outlet  for  the  agricultural  produce  of 
Mexico.  Where  no  market  existed  all 
surplus  was  mere  waste.  The  natives 
have  remained  satisfied  with  raising 
crops  at  the  least  outlay  of  labor  and 
capital,  enough  to  supply  their  own 
wants  and  no  more.  So  meagre  and 
costly  are  the  means  of  transport,  that 
almost  all  the  seaboard  states  of  Mexico 
use  flour  imported  from  the  United 
States,  while  the  harvests  of  exception¬ 
ally  good  seasons  are  running  to  waste 
in  the  interior.  And  while  timlier  and 
firewood  are  so  dear  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  there  are  large  virgin  forests  in 
a  neighboring  state  ;  and  the  poor 
people  in  some  localities  are  known  to 
use  for  cooking  and  household  purposes 
such  precious  woods  as  ebony,  mahog¬ 
any,  rosewood,  and  cedar. 

The  climate,  soil,  and  topography  of 
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a  country  have  always  counted  as  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  modifying  the  char¬ 
acter  of  its  people  and  shaping  their 
development.  Hence  it  has  been  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  Mexicans  will  always  re¬ 
main  Mexican,  and  incapable  of  high 
civilization.  These  forces,  however,  are 
less  powerful  than  they  were  in  the  old 
days  of  national  isolation.  Now  that 
distant  parts  of  the  world  are  brought 
into  close  connection  by  steam  and 
electricity,  and  people  run  to  and  fro 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  differences 
are  gradually  disappearing.  The  human 
animal,  wherever  his  habitat  may  be,  is 
learning  to  feed  on  the  same  food  and 
wear  the  same  kind  of  clothing.  Even 
the  poor  Indios  of  Mexico  aspire  to  the 
luxury  of  ready-made  shoes  and  Yankee 
pants. 

Therefore  we  may  expect  that  argu¬ 
ments  such  as  the  following  will  not 
long  have  any  weight  as  education  and 
material  comforts  spread,  viz.  that  the 
native  Mexican  population  will  contrib¬ 
ute  neither  travel  nor  traffic  to  railways 
because  they  are  poor  and  ignorant  ; 
they  wear  no  shoes  or  stockings,  neither 
they  nor  their  forefathers  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  ;  most  of  them 
cannot  read  ;  they  live  on  less  a  day 
than  a  farm-horse  would  cost  in  New 
England  ;  and,  benighted  creatures,  they 
do  not  fully  appreciate  the  privilege  of 
a  vote. 

In  regard  to  voting,  and  the  implied 
political  apathy  (a  certain  class  of  people 
seem  to  l^lieve  that  man  was  made  for 
politics,  not  politics  for  man),  Seflor 
Komero,  who  treats  the  argument  seri¬ 
ously,  writes  as  follows  : 

“  In  Mexico  there  is  no  direct  vote  ;  that  is, 
no  Mexican  can  vote  directly  for  his  candidate 
for  office  (although  every  inhabitant  enjoys  the 
electoral  franchise),  but  he  votes  for  an  elector, 
and  the  electors  vote  for  the  magistrate  or  official. 
In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  the  I2th  February, 
1857,  which  is  in  force  at  present,  each  500  in¬ 
habitants  have  a  right  to  choose  an  elector,  and 
these  electors  meet  afterward  to  make  an  elec¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  12,000 
votes  cast  in  one  election  does  not  mean  that 
only  about  12,000  votes  of  inhabitants  of  Mex¬ 
ico  had  been  cast,  but  that  the  votes  of  6,000, 
000  inhabitants  are  represented  by  12,000  elec¬ 
tors.  In  former  elections  over  15.000  votes 
have  been  cast,  which  represent  a  vote  of  7,500, 
000  of  inhabitants.” 

The  more  remote  districts  of  Chihua- 
liua,  Sonora,  and  also  of  Arizona,  are 


still  infested  by  savage  Indians.  The 
name  Indian  is  misleading.  We  Britons, 
with  patronizing  impartiality,  call  the 
red  man  and  the  black,  the  peon  and 
the  mild  Hindoo,  the  rovers  of  the 
American  prairies  and  Canadian  forests, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  most  eastern  east 
and  the  most  western  west,  and  the  isles 
of  the  sea,  all  alike  Indians.  But  the 
Indio  has  no  more  in  common  with  the 
Apache  than  an  honest  Cornish  miner 
with  the  simian  savages  of  Tipperary, 
The  Indios  mansos  are  the  docile,  in¬ 
dustrious  people  that  form  the  bulk  of 
the  Mexican  population,  the  ruling  min¬ 
ority  being  of  Spanish  descent.  The 
Apaches,  as  long  as  history  has  known 
them,  have  been  the  implacable  foes  of 
civilization.  These  wild  marauders,  de¬ 
void  of  all  sweetness  and  light,  have 
been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Toltecs, 
Aztecs,  Pueblos,  Spaniards  alike.  Even 
now  they  give  employment  to  detach¬ 
ments  of  Mexican  and  American  troops 
stationed  on  either  side  of  the  frontier. 
A  reciprocal  right  of  pursuit  across  the 
border  has  been  conceded  by  the  two 
governments. 

If  it  is  said  that  the  Indians  are 
generally  poor  and  ignorant  and  live 
upon  very  little,  it  may  be  replied  that 
a  great  part  of  the  population  of  British 
India  resemble  them  in  these  points, 
and  that  notwithstanding  railways  in 
Hindustan  are  on  the  whole  very  pros¬ 
perous.  As  regards  want  of  education, 
the  percentage  of  illiterates  in  Mexico 
is  two  above  that  of  Russia  and  two 
below  that  of  India,  and  in  no  case  does 
their  want  of  education  prevent  the  na¬ 
tives  using  the  railways.  As  soon  as  the 
railroad  to  Celayo  was  opened,  we  are 
told  by  an  eye-witness,  the  trains  were 
well  filled,  and  that,  too,  almost  entirely 
with  second  and  third-class  passengers, 
for  the  poorer  classes  in  Mexico  have 
always  been  great  travellers,  the  roads 
are  crowded  with  them. 

The  record  of  the  National  imme¬ 
diately  after  it  was  opened  to  Toluca  is 
to  the  same  effect.  The  earnings  on  the 
Toluca  division,  46  miles,  from  pas¬ 
sengers  alone,  are  reported  as  follows  : 

During  the  month  of  September,  $18,000. 
During  the  first  two  weeks  of  October,  $9500. 

The  very  anticipation  of  the  coming 
railways  has  stimulated  the  whole  popu* 
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lation  into  new  life  and  activity.  Four 
or  five  years  ago  the  nation  was  stagnant 
compared  with  what  it  is  to-day.  There 
is  now  more  business  vitality.  Every 
steamer  from  the  United  States  brings  in 
farming  and  other  machinery  ;  sewing 
machines  have  come  into  general  use  ; 
the  tramways  of  the  capital  have  occu¬ 
pied  most  of  the  principal  streets,  and 
have  extended  long  distances  into  the 
suburbs,  and  the  cars  are  well  hlled. 
They  are  said  to  pay  20  or  30  per 
cent.  The  price  of  land  has  risen. 
New  mills  are  being  erected.  Banks 
have  been  established.  The  postal  ser¬ 
vice  has  been  remodelled  and  the  rates 
reduced.  More  than  one  town  is  lighted 
by  the  electric  light.  The  army  has  been 
reduced,  and  the  soldiery  is  now  in 
effect  the  police  force  of  the  nation. 
Schools  are  being  multiplied,  and  the 
number  of  newspapers  is  increasing,  so 
fast  that  one  of  the  older  journals  ex¬ 
claims  on  the  announcement  of  yet 
another  weekly,  "llueven  ptriodicos." 

Experience  shows  that  railways  not 
only  stimulate  and  augment  existing 
traffic,  but  actually  create  new  traffic. 
A  line  in  a  new  country  feeds  and  fer¬ 
tilizes,  grows  and  promotes  growth — 

*•  Mobilitate  viget  vircsquc  acquirit  eundo.” 

The  great  trunk  lines  that  first  pushed 
out  into  the  wilderness,  and  stretched 
across  desolate  prairies  without  a  sign 
of  life,  except  wild  beasts  and  wild  men, 
have  built  up  a  chain  of  thriving  towns, 
farms,  and  manufactories.  Setting  out 
amid  forebodings  of  failure  from  the 
many,  confronted  by  the  incessant  hos¬ 
tility  of  savage  Indians,  built  under  Are, 
so  to  speak,  still  they  persevered  and 
prospered,  and  drew  civilization  in  their 
wake. 

This,  it  will  be  said,  was  due  to  im¬ 
migration,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of 
immigration  on  a  large  scale  into  Mex¬ 
ico.  The  latter  statement  may  prove 
true  and  it  may  not.  But  when  fifty 
millions  of  restless,  enterprising  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  elbowing  their  outside  ranks 
over  an  imaginary  border,  and  the  great 
marts  of  the  Mississippi  valley  are  com- 
])eting  with  New  York  to  push  their 
custom  into  a  neighboring  land  with 
ten  millions  of  people,  living  in  large 
cities,  with  universities,  cathedrals, 
mines,  manufactures,  and  all  the  re¬ 


sources  and  conditions  of  an  old-estab¬ 
lished  civilization,  the  actual  need  of 
immigration  to  support  a  railway  is  not 
so  apparent.  Now,  however,  with  a 
view  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine, 
cotton,  coffee,  and  to  promote  special 
industries,  the  government  is  holding 
out  inducements  to  immigration,  chiefly 
of  skilled  laborers,  and  several  colonies 
have  been  already  established.  These 
are  mostly  of  Latin  race,  as  might  have 
been  expected  ;  for  migration  follows 
certain  lines  of  latitude.  The  na¬ 
tives  of  a  cold  climate  or  a  mountain¬ 
ous  region  emigrate  to  lands  where  sim¬ 
ilar  physical  conditions  exist  ;  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  seeks  a  more  fertile  Scandina¬ 
via  in  the  new  north-west  ;  the  Ital¬ 
ians,  Spaniards,  French,  and  Portuguese 
would  naturally  gravitate  towardMexico. 

It  is  quoted  as  &n  encouraging  sign  by 
the  advocates  of  railway  extension  into 
Mexico  that  the  Mexicans  themselves 
are  not  only  building  several  local  lines 
with  their  own  money,  but  are  also 
freely  investing  in  the  great  Americano- 
Mexican  lines.  Being  on  the  spot,  it  is 
argued,  they  can  judge  best  how  great 
the  need  is  and  the  volume  of  traffic 
that  is  likely  to  flow  in  from  various 
sources.  El  Como  de  las  Doce,  a  Mex¬ 
ican  journal  of  good  repute,  grows  quite 
enthusiastic  over  the  progress  of  railway 
enterprise.  After  enumerating  twenty- 
seven  lines  of  railways  and  tramways  in 
Mexico  of  the  aggregate  length  of  1650 
miles,  the  Correo  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  This  lenf^th  of  road  is  actually  railed  and 
finished.  The  National  is  progressing  at  the 
rate  of  two  kilometres  a  day.  The  other  lines 
are  pushing  their  work  actively  ;  and  it  is  with 
no  little  pride  that  one  states  that,  of  the 
twenty  seven  lines  of  railroad  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  statement,  thirteen  are  being 
built  by  Mexican  capital,  furnished  by  Mexican 
companies,  organized  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 
While  ready  to  confess  that  this  spirit  of  enter¬ 
prise,  this  desire  to  invest  our  native  capital  in 
railroads  is  the  result  of  seeing  American  en¬ 
terprise  and  capital  coming  into  our  republic, 
we  claim  it  as  a  notable  sign  of  Mexico's  prog¬ 
ress,  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  stability  of 
our  government,  and  a  fact  that  makes  an  era 
in  our  history.” 

'  In  China  fanaticism  proved  fatal  to 
the  general  expansion  of  the  railway  sys¬ 
tem.  A  feeling  of  reverence  for  their 
ancestors,  in  itself  respectable,  prevent¬ 
ed  railway  lines  from  intruding  on  any 
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place  where  previous  generations  of 
Chinese  had  been  buried  in  however 
remote  times.  But  the  foreigners  re¬ 
fused  to  respect  these  scruples,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  an  insulted  and 
infunated  people  tore  up  the  rails  and 
destroyed  the  line  that  had  disturbed  the 
bones  of  their  venerated  relations. 
China  being  so  old  and  populous  an  em¬ 
pire  must,  by  this  time,  be  one  vast 
graveyard,  and  so  the  railway  had  but 
little  choice.  However,  that  considera¬ 
tion  did  not  save  them.  Is  there  likely 
to  be  any  similar  opposition  on  religious 
grounds  to  the  introduction  of  railways 
in  Mexico  ?  The  danger  is  said  to  ex¬ 
ist.  “  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,” 
says  the  writer  in  Harper  s  Magazine, 
"  that  the  Latin  Church,  though  no 
longer  so  formidable  for  mischief  as  it 
used  to  be,  is  still  the  dominant  church 
of  the  country,  and  its  influence  is  used, 
and  very  effectively,  among  the  masses 
of  people  to  discourage  the  railway  in¬ 
vasion  of  Mexico.”  Alas  if — 

“Tantum  relligio  potuit  suadcre  malorum  !" 

But  the  assertion  seems  not  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  facts.  It  is  known  that  in 
other  Roman  Catholic  countries,  Bel¬ 
gium,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  for  instance, 
the  influence  of  the  clergy  has  been  ex¬ 
ercised  in  favor  of  railways.  A  bishop 
or  priest  was  generally  found  to  bless 
the  engine  on  its  first  entrance  into  a 
principal  town.  Coming  nearer  to  the 
country  under  discussion,  in  New 
Mexico,  when  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railway  was  building  there,  the 
calls  for  laborers  were  read  out  in  the 
parish  churches  by  the  parish  priests 
after  mass  ;  and  one  of  the  good  friends 
of  the  builders  was  the  venerable  arch¬ 
bishop  of  the  diocese. 

And  now,  what  happened  in  Old 
Mexico  in  the  summer  of  the  current 
year  ?  The  governor  of  Chihuahua,  as 
we  read  in  a  contemporary  newspaper, 
has  announced  an  eight  days’  jubilee  in 
honor  of  the  completion  of  the  railway 
to  the  city  of  Chihuahua.  The  procla¬ 
mation  runs  thus — 

“  This  great  event  impels  Chihuahua  to  be 
happy  and  to  rejoice  herself  during  eight  days 
of  fair  and  festivities,  which  shall  commence 
from  the  day  when  the  supreme  authorities  of 
the  State  shall  lay  the  last  rail  which  may  con¬ 
firm  the  arrival  of  the  locomotive  to  this  city  ; 


a  day  of  great  satisfaction  and  emotion  for  the 
whole  State.  In  order  to  solemnize  duly  such 
happy  event,  there  will  be  prepared  for  those 
eight  days,  illuminations,  popular  festivals, 
theatres,  acrobats,  concerts,  horse-races,  mili¬ 
tary  i>arades,  music  in  the  park,  serenades  at 
night,  balls  and  entertainments,  all  kinds  of 
games  permitted  by  law,  and  everything  that 
the  municipal  corporation  may  provide  in  order 
to  manifest  the  joys  of  those  days.” 

Either  then  the  clergy  have  not  used 
their  influence  among  the  people  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  railway  invasion,  or  they 
have  used  it  in  vain. 

This  last  incident  goes  far  to  prove 
that  the  feeling  of  the  Government,  both 
Federal  and  State,  is  sincere  in  favor  of 
railway  building  by  .Americans.  Indeed 
the  movement  has  been  sustained  from 
the  beginning  by  the  'good-will  of  the 
Government,  who  are  as  anxious  as  the 
Americans  themselves  for  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  these  arteries  tor  circulating  the 
blessings  of  civilization.  People  have  a 
right  to  be  judged  by  their  acts  rather 
than  by  a  priori  statements  of  what  they 
are  likely  to  do.  The  authorities,  in 
dealing  with  the  American  engineers  and 
builders,  have  shown  themselves  dis¬ 
posed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  V'era  Cruz 
Railway  also,  rather  to  condone  default 
for  the  sake  of  the  general  result  desired 
by  all  than  to  be  strictly  exacting.  The 
new  railways  are  undoubtedly  popular. 
The  railroad  feeling  runs  strong  among 
all  classes.  There  is  no  trouble  with 
the  landholders  whose  properties  are  in¬ 
vaded  (less  even  than  in  the  United 
States).  Fairness  is  secured  by  the 
clause  in  the  concessions  making  the 
previous  year’s  appraisement  of  taxation 
the  basis  of  valuation  when  condemned. 
There  is  so  far  little  of  that  undue  offi¬ 
cial  interference  and  over-exactness 
which  might  have  been  feared.  The 
Government  inspectors,  as  well  as  the 
heads  of  departments  and  the  people,  all 
appear  too  much  interested  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  and  success  of  the  lines  to  think 
of  imposing  useless  standards  and  for¬ 
malities. 

The  question  of  a  coal  supply  is  one 
of  supreme  importance  to  every  rail¬ 
way.  In  Mexico  it  is  a  question  of  na¬ 
tional  importance.  The  Government 
are  showing  a  praiseworthy  zeal  in  fit¬ 
ting  out  scientific  parties  to  exploit  for 
coal,  and  in  offering  encouragement  to 
private  landowners  to  do  the  same. 
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Rut  little  is  yet  worked  in  any  of  the 
Southern  States,  although  it  is  known 
to  exist,  and  samples  have  been  found 
in  Michoacan.  But  in  the  north,  near 
Lampazos,  coal  has  been  mined  and  is 
now  being  mined  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities.  One  Mexican  owner,  near  Lam¬ 
pazos,  offers  to  supply  coal  at  ^6  a  ton. 
Ninety  miles  away  from  this  point  the 
Candela  Mines  are  opened,  one  of  the 
veins  being  six  and  a  half  feet  thick. 
This  mine  supplies  several  smelting  fur¬ 
naces  with  coal.  The  fact  is,  there  is  a 
coal-field  of  vast  extent  underlying 
Southern  Texas  and  a  great  part  of  the 
Mexican  States  of  Coahuila  and  Nuevo 
Leon.  It  crops  out  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  about  ninety  miles  farther 
up  than  Laredo,  and  is  there  extensive¬ 
ly  worked.  It  is  an  excellent  steam 
coal,  and  is  used  regularly  by  the  Me.xican 
National  engine-drivers  to  drive  the  en¬ 
gines  over  their  three  hundred  and  forty 
miles  of  road  between  the  port  of  Cor¬ 
pus  Christi  and  Monterey.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  report  given  of  it  after  a  first 
trial,  in  October,  1881,  by  Superintend¬ 
ent  Hungerford  : 

“  A  short  time  since,  I  filled  up  one  of  our 
new  Baldwin  Mogul  engines  to  burn  coal  ex¬ 
clusively.  The  coal  we  have  here  at  Corpus 
is  English  coal.  This  we  used  on  the  trip  west¬ 
bound  going  from  Corpus  to  Laredo.  Un  the 
home  trip  I  used  the  Laredo  coal.  It  was  that 
taken  from  the  main  drift,  or  gangway  of  the 
mine.  The  coal  has  performed  wonderfully 
well.  The  second  train  that  the  engine  pulled, 
burning  this  coal,  out  of  Laredo,  consisted  of 
thirty-eight  cars.  Four,  1  think  it  was,  were 
loaded. 

“  This  coal  kept  up  an  uniform  steam-pres¬ 
sure  of  135  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  and  the 
train  made  its  schedule  time  all  the  way  up  the 
grade  from  Laredo  to  the  summit,  a  distance 
of  about  forty  miles,  and  took  the  same  train 
into  Corpus  on  schedule  time. 

“  This  coal  is  better  than  the  Westmoreland 
coal  we  received  last  spring  ;  and  far  superior 
to  the  English  coal.  It  burns  with  a  white, 
clean,  intensely  hot  blaze,  and  with  compara¬ 
tively  little  smoke.  In  fact,  I  know  that  a  ton 
of  it  will  go  as  far  as  a  ton  of  the  best  West¬ 
moreland  coal,  and  as  it  burns  much  freer,  it 
is,better  fuel  by  a  good  deal  for  locomotive  use.” 

This  treasury  of  coal  supplies  an  item 
of  traffic  to  the  National  Railway,  the 
value  of  which  cannot  be  overrated. 
The  scarcity  of  fuel  throughout  Mexico, 
and  particularly  in  Mexico  City,  the 
presence  of  iron  and  other  mines  in  the 
Northern  States  of  Mexico,  requiring 


only  coal  to  build  up  a  great  industry, 
the  saving  in  the  feed  of  locomotives, 
thedemand  already  existing  in  all  the  re¬ 
gions  south  of  it — all  these  considera¬ 
tions  show  the  enormous  importance  of 
the  discovery.  Between  Monterey  and 
Lampazos,  there  exist  producing  copper 
and  silver-lead  mines,  while  the  coal 
and  iron  ore,  which  are  factors  to  re¬ 
generate  Mexico,  and  may  prove  to 
be  more  important  than  any  element  in 
the  long  list  of  articles  of  commerce 
elsewhere  enumerated,  are  found  also  in 
this  neighborhood.  Unless  good  coal 
is  found  between  here  and  the  tierra  cal- 
iente  of  Michoacan,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  iron  for  Mexico  will  be  manu¬ 
factured  on  this  section.  Important  as 
will  be  the  timber  trade  from  the  forests 
of  Michoacan  to  the  Bajio,  the  capital, 
and  the  mines  of  the  far  north — the  car¬ 
riage  of  tropical  produce  and  fruits  to 
central  and  northern  Mexico  and  the 
United  States — the  cotton  trade  from 
Texas  and  the  T.agunas  to  the  forty  or 
fifty  cotton  mills  which  are  already 
counted  up  on  the  lines  of  the  Mexican 
National  Railway  Company — the  cattle 
trade  from  Michoacan  and  the  Bajio  to 
Corpus  Christi — and  that  in  the  national 
cereals — and  the  transportation  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  tools,  and  hardware  of  every 
description  from  the  United  States  to 
distribute  throughout  Mexico — this  coal 
trade  seems  likely  to  exceed  all  in  ton¬ 
nage. 

The  success  of  the  Vera  Cruz  line  is 
so  well  known  in  England,  and  its  pros¬ 
perity  and  stability  are  so  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  the  British  public,  judging 
from  the  market  quotations  in  the  daily 
papers,  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  solv¬ 
ed  the  problem  as  to  whether  railways 
in  Mexico,  can  become  a  remunerative 
class  of  property.  It  was  constructed 
and  for  some  years  worked  under  great 
disadvantages.  It  is  well  known  that  it 
cost  an  enormous  sum  to  build  :  four  or 
five  times  as  much  per  mile  as  the  nar¬ 
row-gauge  lines  now  building  in  Mexico 
cost.  This  means  that  the  10  per  cent 
now  paid  to  the  shareholders  of  the 
English  line  would  be  40  or  50  per  cent 
on  the  American  lines  if  they  had  the 
same  earnings. 

To  sum  up,  then,  all  the  facts  and 
most  of  the  arguments  bearing  upon  the 
development  of  Mexico  by  means  of 
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railways,  and  the  profits  likely  to  accrue 
to  those  railways  in  the  process,  whether 
based  on  a  consideration  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  country,  the  people,  and  the 
Government,  or  on  a  comparison  with 
the  experience  of  railroads  already  built, 
seem  to  point  to  a  great  and  successful 
career  for  the  few  great  lines  already 
built  or  partly  built,  and  a  bright  future 
of  progress  and  prosperity  for  Mexico 
itself. 

And  having  travelled  for  a  moment 
into  the  region  of  prophecy,  I  would 


even  forecast  a  time  when  the  defaulting 
Republic,  that  lost  Pleiad  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  firmament,  shall  again  recover  her 
place  in  the  European  system.  Perhaps 
she  may  yet  find  a  way  to  make  terms 
with  her  creditors.  Then,  washed  white 
with  the  whitewash  of  diplomacy,  she 
may  be  welcomed  back  by  a  chorus  of 
beatified  bondholders,  all  jubilant  over 
the  return  of  that  one  penitent  to  the 
paths  of  rectitude  and  solvency. — Fort¬ 
nightly  Review. 


HOURS  OF  REST. 

BY  ANNA  H.  DRURY. 

Come  jre  jrouneWe*  apart  into  a  desert  place,  and  rest  awhile.” — Mark  6  :  31. 


Come  ye  apart,  and  rest  awhile 

From  all  your  hope,  from  all  your  fear  : 

The  sunny  fields  where  harvests  smile. 

The  thankless  soil,  the  blighted  ear — 

Leave  all  behind,  and  rest  with  Me 
One  hour  in  still  Gethsemane  ! 

Come  ye  apart,  and  find  repiose 
In  this  the  garden  of  My  pain  ; 

Drink  of  the  cup  I  share  with  those 
Who  lose  for  Me,  and  find  it  gain. 

I  from  an  angel  comfort  drew. 

But  I  myself  will  comfort  you  / 

Come  ye  apart,  and  taste  the  calm 
My  love  can  shed  beneath  the  rod. 

Rest  on  the  everlasting  Arm — 

Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God  ! 

Accept  your  Heavenly  Father’s  Will, 

As  I  accepted — and  was  still. 

Come  ye,  as  Moses  came  of  old. 

While  humbled  Israel  mourned  below. 

And  wrestled  for  his  guilty  fold. 

With  pangs  that  only  shepherds  know  ; 

And  won  them  back  the  forfeit  grace. 

Sealed  with  My  glory  on  his  face  ! 

Come  ye,  as  erst  Elijah  came. 

Through  forty  days  of  mystic  fast ; 

And  through  the  earthquake,  storm,  and  flame. 
Thrilled  to  the  still  small  voice  at  last  ; 

And  learned,  when  every  hope  looked  dim. 
That  unknown  thousands  prayed  with  him  ! 
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Come,  rest  with  Me  on  that  stern  bed 
Whose  tortures  were  endured  for  you  ; 

Till  faith  and  patience  perfected, 

There,  where  I  triumphed,  triumph  too. 

Who  share  the  Paschal  nail  and  thorn, 

Shall  know  the  joy  of  Easter  morn  ! 

Good  Words. 


LORD  RICHARD  AND  I, 
BY  JULIAN  STURGIS. 


Chapter  I. 

Among  the  characters  which  I  have 
found  worthy  of  study,  that  of  Lord 
Richard  stands  pre-eminent.  No  other 
man  has  so  successfully  deceived  the 
world.  The  instinct  of  woman  and  the 
analysis  of  man  have  been  equally  at 
fault.  His  many  friends,  male  and 
female,  love  him  for  his  frankness  and 
geniality  ;  his  political  colleagues  regard 
him  in  spite  of  his  admitted  sagacity  as 
a  very  simple  fellow.  He  is  raised  on  a 
pedestal  as  The.  Honest  Man,  who  sees 
clearly  enough,  but  whose  chief  claim  to 
.admiration  is  that  he  is  incapable  of  de¬ 
ceit,  almost  incapable  of  concealment. 
It  may  be  that  there  are  such  guileless 
men  in  the  world,  and  that  they  are  not 
simpletons.  I  will  not  be  dogmatic  on 
this  matter.  I  will  content  myself  with 
the  assertion  that  Lord  Richard,  whom 
the  world  took  for  this  combination  of 
open  simplicity  and  political  sagacity, 
was  a  master  of  dissimulation,  the  most 
wily  and  subtle  of  men. 

Even  now  I  can  recall  my  first  im¬ 
pression  of  my  friend’s  simplicity — an 
impression  so  strong  that  but  for  my  in¬ 
variable  rule  I  should  have  trusted ;  it. 
As  I  summon  back  to  me  his  square 
figure,  his  blunt  si>eech,  his  open  eyes 
turned  to  mine  with  an  air  of  innocent 
wonder,  his  easy  talk  of  things  political, 
I  am  almost  surprised  that  I  too  was  not 
deceived.  By  a  constant  effort  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reserving  my  judgment  ;  I  was 
rewarded  by  the  gradual  discovery  of  a 
most  intricate  and  interesting  character  ; 
I  found  him  out.  I  was  almost  fright¬ 
ened  by  my  unique  success.  I  had  to 
take  the  greatest  pains  lest  he  should 
discover  that  I  knew  his  real  nature  ; 
and  in  spite  of  all  my  care  I  soon  found 
that  he  felt  an  occasional  uneasiness  in 


my  presence.  I  suspected  this  uneasi¬ 
ness,  and  I  cautiously  confirmed  my 
suspicion  by  a  few  experiments.  How 
happy  he  was  in  his  inimitable  air  of  in¬ 
nocence  !  He  would  look  at  me  with  an 
expression  almost  infantine,  as  he  pushed 
his  thick  hair  from  his  brow  ;  he  would 
seem  to  be  puzzled  by  my  constant 
presence  ;  he  started  sometimes  when 
he  found  me  at  his  elbow.  ‘‘  Hang  it  !” 
he  would  say  in  his  simple,  hearty  fash¬ 
ion — “  Hang  it  !  What  are  you  creep¬ 
ing  about  here  for?”  Then  I  would 
make  some  jesting  answer,  as  if  1  entered 
into  his  frank  humor.  I  remember  that 
one  day,  when  1  explained  my  presence 
by  reminding  him  that  I  was  his  secre¬ 
tary,  he  burst  into  that  jolly  laugh 
which  had  deceived  the  nation.  ”  I’ll 
be  hanged,”  he  cried  out  as  soon  as  he 
could  speak  for  laughter,  ”  I’ll  be  hanged 
if  I  know  how  you  came  to  be  my  secre¬ 
tary.”  I  only  answered  with  a  smile. 
It  was  unnecessary  for  me  to  inform 
Lord  Richard  that  I  had  attached  myself 
to  him  in  obedience  to  the  advice  of  my 
dear  old  tutor  at  the  University,  because 
I  considered  him  the  most  rising  politi¬ 
cian  of  the  day.  I  knew  well  enough 
that  to  give  him  information  was  to 
carry  coals  to  Newcastle  ;  that  he  knew 
all  which  he  cared  to  know.  He  had 
an  admirable  manner. 

I  may  say  without  vanity  that  I  was 
an  excellent  secretary.  I  was  constant 
in  attendance,  ready  with  my  pen,  pa¬ 
tient  in  investigation.  An  apparent 
carelessness  about  his  correspondence 
was  in  agreement  with  Lord  Richard’s 
attitude.  As  he  seemed  frank  and 
guileless  in  speech,  so  also  did  he  seem 
indifferent  who  might  read  the  many 
letters  which  he  left  open  on  his  tables. 
Of  course  I  was  not  deceived.  He  knew 
well  enough  what  to  leave  open.  Yet  in 
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spite  of  all  his  cleverness  I  learned 
something  more  than  he  meant  me  to. 
By  extraordinary  patience  and  vigilance 
1  succeeded  in  picking  up  many  scraps 
of  the  secret  history  of  contemporary 
politics.  I  kept  a  note-book  ;  I  copied 
many  bits  of  letters ;  I  wrote  down 
many  fragments  of  conversation.  Little 
by  little  I  obtained  some  valuable 
knowledge  of  the  hidden  mechanism  of 
politics.  1  alieady  felt  at  times  as 
if  my  hand  was  on  the  wires.  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  go  in  heart  and 
soul — if  I  may  use  the  expression — for 
a  political  career  ;  and  every  day  I  had 
more  and  more  reason  to  congratulate 
myself  on  my  choice  of  my  friend  Lord 
Richard  as  the  first  step  on  the  upward 
path.  If  ambition  be  a  crime,  I  plead 
guilty. 

1  confess  that  I  was  surprised  one 
morning,  when  my  friend  invited  me  to 
walk  with  him  in  the  Park.  He  was 
generally  careful  to  avoid  asking  for  my 
society.  Doubtless  he  kept  in  mind 
the  fact  that  it  might  suit  him  some  day 
to  assert  that  he  was  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  me.  However,  on  this  fateful 
morning  his  habitual  air  of  frank  genial¬ 
ity  came  so  near  to  jollity,  that  my  sus¬ 
picions  were  immediately  aroused.  He 
would  not  attend  to  his  work  ;  he  had 
an  air  almost  boyish.  Of  course  he  was 
not  a  boy,  though  he  is  still  regarded, 
especially  in  the  political  world,  as  a 
young  man.  These  sprigs  of  nobility 
get  such  a  start  in  life,  that  any  of  them 
with  a  quarter  of  my  friend’s  ability 
might  be  a  rising  statesman  at  an  age 
when  men  like  myself  have  barely  got 
a  foot  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the  lad¬ 
der.  But  though  Lord  Richard  was  not 
more  than  five  or  six  and  thirty,  he  had 
no  right  to  look  so  young  as  he  looked 
on  that  eventful  day.  He  assumed  the 
most  tempestuous  spirits.  “  Come  out,” 
he  said,  “  and  see  the  sun,  and  the 
smart  people  in  the  Park.”  He  culti¬ 
vated  this  habit  of  speaking  of  smart 
people  ;  he  liked  to  talk  as  if  he  were  a 
rough-and-ready  son  of  the  soil  ;  even 
tritles  such  as  these  went  to  the  increase 
of  his  popularity.  ”  Come  and  look  at 
the  swells,”  he  said  ;  “  and  tell  me  all 
the  harm  you  know  of  every  one  of 
them  ;  then  you’ll  be  happy.”  I  laughed 
at  his  pleasantry  ;  I  did  not  refuse  to  go 
with  him  ;  indeed  I  was  not  unnaturally 


pleased  to  be  seen  with  Lord  Richard  in 
the  Park. 

My  pleasure  was  short-lived.  In  the 
very  centre  of  the  gay  crowd,  while  1 
was  leaning  on  my  friend’s  arm  and 
regarding  the  lovely  ladies  with  respect¬ 
ful  interest,  my  eyes  suddenly  encoun¬ 
tered  those  of  my  cousin  Tom.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  pretend  not  to  see  him. 
Lady  Raeborough  and  a  few  of  the 
choicest  ornaments  of  London  society 
were  passing  between  us  at  the  moment  ; 
but  this  did  not  prevent  Tom  from  hail¬ 
ing  me  with  enthusiasm  by  a  ridiculous 
name,  which  had  been  given  me  by  my 
schoolfellows.  I  have  always  disliked 
this  silly  schoolboy  trick  of  giving  nick¬ 
names.  I  could  see  that  the  fair  Count¬ 
ess  smiled,  and  Lord  Richard  began,  as 
usual,  to  laugh  aloud.  Such  want  of 
tact  as  Tom’s  is  scarcely  less  than 
criminal.  My  cousin’s  hat  was  shabby, 
and  his  clothes  dusty,  but  his  face 
beamed  with  its  usual  unreasonable 
satisfaction.  Tom  is  not  wholly  a  hum¬ 
bug  ;  I  really  believe  that  the  company 
in  which  he  saw  me  was  not  the  sole 
cause  of  the  warmth  of  his  greeting  ;  he 
is  strangely  impulsive,  and  has  a  most 
absurd  feeling  for  kin.  Even  the  cha¬ 
grin,  which  at  the  moment  I  could  not 
wholly  conceal,  did  not  moderate  his 
ardor.  It  was  only  natural  that  I  should 
be  pained  to  see  him  there  and  then. 
Indeed,  I  did  not  care  to  see  him  any¬ 
where.  He  was  only  my  father’s  cousin, 
and  I  had  never  approved  of  him. 
He  was  a  shiftless  man,  and  by 
no  means  a  successful  one ;  he  had 
let  slip  some  admirable  chances  of 
bettering  his  position  ;  he  had  defended 
his  folly  by  a  parade  of  scruples,  which 
were  old-fashioned  and  fantastic.  In¬ 
deed,  there  was  in  Tom  much  which 
called  for  the  gravest  disapproval.  J  udge 
if  I  was  pleased  to  be  greeted  in  the 
most  brilliant  crowd  of  the  world  by 
this  elderly  and  shabby  journalist  ! 

As  I  was  hurriedly  asking  the 
necessary  questions  about  his  wife 
and  family,  and  at  the  same  time 
forming  in  my  mind  a  picturesijue  ac¬ 
count  of  this  eccentric  cousin,  which 
I  could  give  to  my  friend.  Lord 
Richard  surprised  me  by  resisting 
my  attempts  to  draw  him  away.  He  is 
far  more  solid  than  I  ;  he  detained  me 
easily.  “  Introduce  me,”  he  said  in  a 
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loud  whisper.  I  introduced  him  won¬ 
dering  ;  but  the  next  moment  I  per¬ 
ceived  his  motive  ;  1  felt  sure  that  he 
recognized  in  Tom  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  press.  Nobody  knew  better  than 
Lord  Richard  the  value  of  politeness  to 
journalists.  It  was  strange  to  hear  these 
two  men  talk  at  first  acquaintance  with 
a  manner  as  if  neither  had  a  thought  to 
conceal.  As  for  Tom  I  really  believe  that 
he  hides  very  little.  Clever  and  accom¬ 
plished  as  he  is,  I  have  sometimes  thought 
him  little  short  of  an  idiot.  He  did  not 
seem  in  the  least  degree  overcome  when 
Lord  Richard  pressed  him  to  visit  him. 
“  1  shall  be  delighted,”  he  said  and  I 
can  look  up  my  young  cousin  here  at  the 
same  time  ;  he’s  often  with  you,  I  be¬ 
lieve.”  ”  By  George,  he  is  !”  said  my 
friend  ;  “  he's  closer  than  a  brother 
and  he  burst  out  laughing  again.  As 
we  proceeded  on  our  way,  I  heard  him 
murmuring  to  himself  that  silly  name 
which  had  been  given  me  at  school.  It 
was  too  ridiculous  in  a  man  of  Lord 
Richard’s  position. 

When  we  had  walked  a  little  way 
without  further  conversation,  my  com¬ 
panion  asked  with  a  suddenness  which 
was,  without  doubt,  the  result  of  calcu¬ 
lation — 

”  Was  that  your  cousin’s  daughter  ?” 

Nothing  escai>es  Lord  Richard.  I 
had  hoped  that  he  had  not  noticed 
Helia,  where  she,  stood  half  withdrawn 
at  her  father’s  shabby  elbow.  I  myself 
had  detected  her  in  a  moment,  and  had 
noticed  with  a  strange  emotion  that  the 
pretty  child  was  changing  to  a  pretty 
woman.  Ah  me,  for  the  follies  of  boy¬ 
hood  !  How  I  remembered  our  games, 
when  we  were  children  together,  in  my 
cousin’s  old  garden  '  “  Tempora  mutan- 
tur,  nos  et  mutanur  !  ’  ’  But  no  time  had 
lieen  given  me  now  for  wandering 
thoughts  and  tender  reminiscences. 
When  I  saw  Delia  in  the  crowd,  I  had 
decided  in  an  instant  that  I  could  pre¬ 
tend  not  to  see  her.  It  was  far  better 
that  I  should  ignore  her.  It  was  no 
less  than  my  duty.  When  Delia  was  a 
little  girl,  with  floating  hair  and  grave 
blue  eyes,  1  had  promised  a  thousand 
times  in  jest  that  she  should  be  my 
wife ;  1  had  been  strangely  drawn 
toward  the  lovely  child.  One  cannot 
l>e  too  careful.  I  had  left  all  that  so 
far  behind  me  ;  fortune  had  carried  me 


away  from  that  youthful  silly  dream. 
As  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  I 
marked  her  standing  there  very  neat  and 
pretty  in  her  simple  gown  ;  as  I  noted 
that  the  charm  had  grown  with  her 
growth,  and  that  she  had  inherited  none 
of  her  father’s  untidy  air,  I  felt  that  for 
her  sake,  as  well  as  for  my  own,  I  had 
better  see  her  as  little  as  possible.  On 
this  occasion  I  had  been  able  not  to  see 
her  at  all. 

“Was  that  his  daughter?”  asked 
Lord  Richard.  For  a  moment  I  knew 
not  how  to  reply.  I  could  not  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  I  had|seen  my  little  cousin,  and 
had  not  spoken  to  her.  ”  Was  there  a 
girl  with  him  ?”  I  asked  in  return. 
”  There  was,”  he  answered  with  a  sort 
of  mockery  in  his  voice  ;  and  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  he  added,  ”  By  George  !  Is  it 
possible  that  she  and  you  are  cousins  ?” 
”  Only  second-cousins,”  I  said.  ”  I 
hope  she  may  remember  youf  in  her 
prayers,”  he  said  strangely.  Then  he 
seemed  to  forget  my  existence.  I  did 
not  interrupt  him  ;  1  supposed  that  he 
was  busy  with  the  intricacies  of  diplo¬ 
macy.  I  moved  quietly  at  his  elbow, 
till  I  heard  him  humming  to  himself.  I 
listened,  but  I  could  not  catch  the 
words  ;  I  made  out,  however,  that  he  was 
humming  a  German  song.  I  more  than 
once  detected  the  word  augen,  which  on 
consulting  the  dictionary  at  home  1  dis¬ 
covered  to  signify  ”  eyes.” 

Chapter  II. 

Not  long  after  the  unfortunate  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  1‘ark,  Lord  Richard  suddenly 
spoke  to  me  of  the  neglected  borough 
of  Mudbro’.  I  knew  that,  there  was 
likely  to  be  a  vacancy  there  ;  I  had 
been  waiting  for  a  good  opportunity  of 
insinuating  my  own  merits  as  a  candi¬ 
date  ;  but  1  had  never  expected  that 
the  first  suggestion  of  my  standing  for 
Parliament  would  come  from  my 
friend.  Of  course  I  was  well  aware  that 
the  influence  of  Lord  Richard’s  family 
in  Mudbro’  was  practically  decisive.  If 
the  present  member  were  really  bent  on 
retirement,  and  if  the  family  supported 
me  cordially,  I  might  leap  in  a  moment 
into  that  position  to  which  1  had  long 
intended  to  climb.  But  my  friend’s  un> 
sought  suggestion  frightened  me.  What 
could  be  his  object  ?  I  could  not  guess. 
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I  could  only  assume  a  proper  modesty — 
a  doubt  of  my  own  worthiness.  “  Sure¬ 
ly,”  I  said  you  must  know  of  some 
more  important  person.” 

“  You’ll  do  capitally,’'  he  cried  out 
with  his  big  voice  ;  “  you’re  made  for 
politics  ;  you  don’t  mind  working  up 
details  ;  you’re  good  at  ferreting  out 
things  ;  you’re  not  thin-skinned.” 

I  laughed  in  a  deprecating  manner 
at  his  praise  ;  but  still  my  mind  was 
busy  with  questions  of  his  motive.  I 
began  to  think  that  he  wished  to  loosen 
the  chords  which  bound  us  to  one 
another.  It  seemed  probable  enough 
that  with  this  great  acuteness  he  had 
decided  that  I  was  learning  too  much 
of  himself  and  of  his  correspondence 
with  political  friends.  Of  his  real  mo¬ 
tive  for  banishing  me,  I  confess  that  I 
had  not  the  slightest  suspicion.  As  I 
looked  at  him  doubtfully,  he  began  to 
laugh,  as  usual.  This  habit  of  laughter, 
which  while  it  covers  awkward  pauses 
commits  a  man  to  nothing,  is  of  great 
use  to  Lord  Richard.  He  arranged  for 
my  immediate  departure,  as  if  it  were 
the  best  joke  in  the  world.  He  planned 
interviews  for  me  with  the  sitting  mem¬ 
ber,  with  the  local  lawyer,  with  his  own 
distinguished  father.  The  fact  that  I 
was  to  be  a  guest  in  that  famous  fam¬ 
ily  mansion  naturally  weakened  my  in¬ 
stinctive  opposition  to  these  sudden 
schemes.  Finally  my  friend  begged  me 
not  to  hurry  back.  I  hastened  to  assure 
him  that  I  should  make  no  unnecessary 
delay  ;  and  that,  if  I  were  ever  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  gam  a  seat  in  The 
House,  even  that  need  not  prevent  me 
from  making  myself  useful  to  him.  ”  I 
could  still  act  as  secretary,”  I  said. 
“No,  no,  no — damn  it,  no  !”  he  cried, 
and  hurried  out  of  the  room.  I  laughed 
at  the  ]oke,  but  I  was  still  disquieted  by 
doubts.  How  true  my  instinct  was  has 
yet  to  be  shown. 

Alas  !  I  lingered  at  Mudbro’.  The 
cordiality  of  the  amiable  if  inefficient 
member  for  the  borough,  the  stupidity 
of  the  principal  constituents,  the  luxury 
of  the  Castle,  in  which  I  w’as  a  guest — all 
these  combined  to  prolong  my  absence 
from  my  friend.  Slowly  and  happily  I 
was  winning  my  way  into  popular 
favor  ;  day  by  day  in  the  leisurely  life 
of  that  quiet  spot  1  was  confirming  my 
position  as  its  future  representative  ; 


when  on  a  sudden  I  was  awakened  from 
my  placidity  by  the  news  of  the  great 
catastrophe.  It  was  in  the  library  of  his 
ancestral  home  that  1  opened  the  paper 
with  no  presentiment,  and  read  that 
Lord  Richard  had  been  blinded  by  a 
flash  of  lightning.  I  could  scarcely  be¬ 
lieve  my  eyes.  Such  was  my  faith  in 
the  man’s  craft  and  power,  that  I  could 
scarcely  imagine  him  the  victim  of  an 
accident.  I  found  it  hard  to  believe 
that  anything  had  happened  to  him 
which  was  not  the  result  of  his  own 
calculations.  Even  when  I  had  realized 
the  dreadful  truth,  I  had  no  suspicion 
of  the  extent  of  the  misfortune  which 
had  befallen  me.  Indeed  I  saw  good 
in  the  evil.  I  saw  that  Lord  Richard’s 
blindness  would  make  him  doubly  de¬ 
pendent  on  my  care  and  help.  Al¬ 
though  I  noted — as  it  is  my  habit  to 
note  details,  apparently  unimportant — 
that,  when  Lord  Richard  met  with  his 
terrible  accident,  he  was  driving  him¬ 
self  home  from  the  suburb  in  which  my 
cousin  Tom  lived,  I  confess  that  I  at¬ 
tached  no  importance  to  the  fact.  It 
was  not  for  the  sake  of  playing  with 
lightning  that  my  friend  had  planned  my 
ab!>ence  in  his  native  borough. 

I  did  not  waste  time  in  idle  lamenta¬ 
tion  ;  I  left  that  to  the  victim’s  kinsfolk 
at  the  Castle.  Now  was  the  time  for 
me  to  hurry  to  Lord  Richard’s  side. 
No  one  knew  better  than  I  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  friend  :  I  had  studied  the 
subject.  After  all  proper  expressions 
of  condolence  I  hurried  from  the  noble 
mansion,  where  I  had  passed  such  happy 
hours. 

As  soon  as  I  reached  London  I  hur¬ 
ried  to  my  friend’s  abode.  I  let  myself 
in  by  means  of  one  of  his  latch-keys 
which  I  always  carried.  I  stepped  noise¬ 
lessly  upstairs  ;  1  did  not  know, in  what 
condition  the  nerves  of  the  poor  sufferer 
might  be.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs  I 
turned  aside  into  the  little  back-room  ; 
I  peeped  cautiously  round  the  heavy 
curtain,  which  hung  across  the  open 
doorway  ;  1  feared  that  my  sudden  ap¬ 
pearance  might  startle  the  invalid.  As 
I  peered  cautiously  into  the  shaded 
study,  I  was  reassured  by  the  sound  of 
my  friend’s  voice.  He  was  speaking  in 
his  usual  tone,  with  that  blunt  straight¬ 
forward  manner  which  I  envied.  For  a 
moment  I  thought  that  the  whole  story 
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must  be  false  ;  I  drew  back  my  head, 
that  I  might  consider  my  position. 
Then  it  struck  me  that  he  might  be 
exaggerating  his  misfortune — pretending 
to  be  wholly  blind,  that  he  might  excite 
to  the  highest  point  the  popular  interest 
and  sympathy.  In  this  I  did  him  more 
than  credit. 

I  waited  in  silence  to  discover  to 
whom  my  friend  was  talking.  Present¬ 
ly  I  heard  the  voice  of  my  cousin  Tom  ; 
and  I  felt  sure  (I  confess  my  ill-founded 
certainty)  that  I  understood  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  situation.  How  soon,  I  said 
to  myself,  has  he  found  a  use  for  the 
confidential  journalist  to  whom  I  intro¬ 
duced  him  !  I  felt  no  doubt  (I  confess  it) 
that  he  was  arranging  with  Tom  how  the 
story  should  be  told  in  the  metropolitan, 
and  in  the  provincial  press  ;  how  Eng¬ 
land  might  be  made  to  thrill  from  one 
end  to  the  other  by  an  account  of  this 
sudden  catastrophe,  which  had  befallen  a 
rising  public  servant,  and  of  the  truly 
British  pluck  with  which  the  awful  con¬ 
sequences  were  borne.  Intense  curios-* 
ity  nailed  me  to  the  spot.  I  had  no  time 
to  think  of  the  peculiarity  of  my  posi¬ 
tion,  as  I  listened  with  all  my  ears 
behind  the  heavy  curtain.  Even  if  I 
had  tried  to  make  my  presence  known, 
the  words,  which  presently  reached  me, 
would  have  stricken  me  dumb.  “  It 
seems  impossible,’*  said  Tom — “  My 
little  Delia  !”  What  was  this  ?  I  gave 
such  a  gasp,  that  I  thought  it  must  be 
heard.  Could  it  be  a  sort  of  cypher 
used  by  these  two  men,  lest  there  should 
be  eavesdroppers  ?  No  !  The  idea  was 
absurd.  How  could  there  be  fear  of 
eavesdroppers  in  Lord  Richard’s  pri¬ 
vate  rooms  ?  As  the  talk  went  on,  all 
doubt  was  speedily  removed.  I  stood 
spellbound  ;  1  could  not  utter  a  sound  ; 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  make  my 
presence  known. 

After  a  silence,  which  seemed  long. 
Lord  Richard  spoke.  “It  seems  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  me,’’  he  said.  “  I 
thought  that  I  did  not  care  a  jot  for  all 
the  women  in  the  world.  I  was  rather 
badly  treated  by  a  woman,  once,  when 
I  was  a  boy.  After  that  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  do  without  sentiment  ;  I  went 
in  for  politics  ;  I  thought  I  w’as  strong 
as  a  house — and  it  has  come  to  this. '  ’ 
There  was  something  both  comical  and 
pathetic  in  my  friend's  voice.  I  could 


not  think  what  he  meant  by  this  strange 
departure ;  I  did  not  try  to  think  ; 
all  my  mind  was  given  to  noting  his 
every  word,  to  impressing  it  on  my 
memory.  My  report  is  absolutely  ac¬ 
curate.  My  cousin  Tom  muttered  some 
words,  which  did  not  reach  my  ears  ; 
and  then  Lord  Richard  began  again 
speaking  slowly  and  low,  as  if  he  were 
thinking  aloud.  "  Sometimes  of  late,’’ 
he  said,  “  I  had  caught  myself  in  a 
strange  mood,  wondering  if  I  had  not 
flung  away  the  fairest  gift  of  life,  if  it 
would  not  be  sad  to  grow  old  with  no 
one  near  me — no  one  to  care  for  me 
much — no  one  but  some  fellow  who 
served  me  for  his  own  interest,  climbed 
on  my  shoulders,  and  would  kick  me 
down  when  1  could  help  him  no  higher.’’ 
How  morbid  a  line  of  thought  was  this 
into  which  Lord  Richard  pretcnded^to 
have  fallen  !  Surely  he  could  always 
command  better  service  than  this,  which 
he  foreshadowed  for  the  softening  of 
my  cousin  Tom.  It  struck  me  as  over¬ 
done. 

“  I  never  felt  so  strange,’’  my  friend 
continued  presently  with  the  same  mus¬ 
ing  tone,  “  as  I  did  that  morning,  when 
I  met  you  in  the  Park.  If  I  were  su¬ 
perstitious — and  perhaps  I  am — I  should 
say  that  1  knew  I  was  to  meet  my  fate. 
My  heart  was  beating  like  a  boy’s,  as  I 
found  myself  in  that  crowd.  As  I  spoke 
to  you,  I  saw  blue  eyes  look  at  me  with 
an  innocent  curiosity  ;  I  saw — as  I 
shall  never  see  again.’’ 

There  was  so  strange  a  silence  that  I 
could  not  help  peeping  round  the  curtain. 
I  felt  that  I  must  know  all,  that  I  was  in 
some  sort  bound  to  understand  the 
whole  situation.  When  I  peeped  into 
the  darkened  room,  1  saw  that  my  friend 
had  assumed  a  striking  pose.  His  head 
was  bowed,  and  his  arms,  which  lay 
straight  along  the  arms  of  the  chair, 
conveyed  for  the  moment  a  suggestion  of 
hopelessness.  The  whole  attitude  was 
an  effective  appeal  for  pity.  Of  course 
it  produced  the  expected  effect  on  Tom. 
I  could  see  that  my  cousin  was  nervous 
and  excited.  His  features  were  twisted 
into  most  comical  expressions,  and  his 
eyes  were  wandering  to  the  comers  of 
the  ceiling.  He  started  spasmodically 
when  Lord  Richard  referred  to  his 
blindness  ;  he  put  out  his  hand  with  a 
jerk  as  if  he  would  seize  the  other’s  ;  he 
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only  grasped  the  empty  chair  ;  then  with 
his  usual  talent  for  doing  the  wrong 
thing  he  began  to  whistle  ;  then  he 
stopped  abruptly.  “  I’m  awfully  sorry,” 
he  said  suddenly,  with  a  voice  which 
seemed  to  crack  in  the  middle  like  a 
half-grown  boy’s.  Lord  Richard  pulled 
himself  up  in  his  chair,  and  felt  in  his 
new  darkness  for  the  other’s  hand.  It 
w'as  odd  to  see  this  new  movement  in 
him,  so  unlike  the  old  prompt  use  of  the 
arms.  The  two  men  went  through  the 
form  of  shaking  hands — apparently  for 
no  reason. 

”  When  I  saw  her  again,”  said  my 
friend  presently,  “  in  that  charming 
house  of  yours,  she  seemed  to  me  like  a 
little  tidy  angel,  with  all  her  heart  for 
home,  but — but  with  heaven  in  her 
eyes.”  As  he  spoke,  I  seemed  to  see 
that  extraordinary  suburban  dwelling, 
which  I  had  known  so  well  in  my  boy¬ 
hood — a  ramshackle  collection  of  sheds 
and  boxes,  all  opening  into  an  untidy 
garden.  To  call  that  ”  a  charming 
house  !”  To  call  my  pretty  little  cousin 
“an  angel”!  As  for  that  passage 
about  her  heart  and  eyes,  I  could  only 
admire  the  speaker  with  a  new  wonder  ; 
even  I  had  not  suspected  his  power  of 
improvising  that  sort  of  speech. 

”  I  was  frightened,”  he  said  after 
another  pause,  “  by  the  full  conscious¬ 
ness  of  her  divine  childhood.  I  felt 
myself  old  and  worldly — unworthy  even 
to  think  of  her.  I  came  away  that 
evening  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  crush¬ 
ing  this  mad  fancy  of  mine.  I  .was 
confident,  and — and  it  has  come  to 
this.” 

“It  was  awful,”  said  Tom;  ‘‘it 
seems  to  me  impossible  now  ;  I  can’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  you — that  you — ” 

”  That  I  am  blind,  or  that  I  am  in 
love  ?”  asked  Lord  Richard,  and  he 
laughed  out  loud  with  his  old  boldness. 
”  The  blindness  I  can  stand  well 
enough,”  he  said  without  a  tremor  in 
his  voice.  "  It’s  a  bore  for  my  friends 
— I  shall  victimize  you  all — and  for  my 
political  colleagues — poor  devils  !  But 
it’s  this  other  thing — it’s  this  other 
thing  which  makes  me  tremble  like  a 
girl.  I  could  have  crushed  it,  but  I 
cannot  crush  it  now.  Now  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  I  see  her  eyes  always  ;  I  can’t  es¬ 
cape  ;  I  can’t  fix  my  mind  on  the  business 
of  the  session  ;  I  feel  my  weakness  every 


moment.  I  shall  take  up  my  public  life 
again  ;  I  shall  do  my  work  with  secreta¬ 
ries  and  such  like  necessaries — but  I 
can’t  face  my  long  life  at  home  alone. 

I  can’t  do  it.  I’ve  an  odd  fancy  that 
heaven  has  taken  my  eyes,  that  I  should 
learn  the  meaning  of  those  eyes  of  hers. 

I — I  feel  a  fool — will  you  give  her  to 
me  ?” 

“You  ask  a  great  deal,”  cried  Tom 
almost  angrily.  ”  Poor  little  Delia  !  I 
don’t  want  her  to  marry  and  go  away 
from  me  ;  she’s  a  child  ;  I’d  much 
rather  she  married  a  boy — a  nice  inno¬ 
cent  boy  with  his  way  to  make  in  the 
world  ;  I  don’t  like  her  going  among 
people  who  would  hold  her  cheap  ;  you 
must  see  that  it  would  be  a  grave  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  her  :  it  would  be  a  hard 
life  to  look  after  a — ah  !  I  beg  your 
pardon.” 

“  Of  course  it  would,”  said  the  other  ; 
”  I  ought  to  be  led  about  by  a  little  dog, 
like  the  rest  of  ’em.”  He  laughed  as 
he  spoke ;  but  Tom  seemed  to  be 
touched  none  the  less  ;  he  fidgeted  and 
coughed,  and  begged  his  pardon  again. 
I  have  written  down  more  than  enough 
of  this  talk.  In  the  end  they  agreed  that 
Lord  Richard  should  visit  my  cousin’s 
strange  abode  as  often  as  he  liked  ;  that 
he  should  try  to  make  himself  at  home 
there  ;  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
talk  to  Delia  when  he  would.  Mean¬ 
while  neither  of  them  was  to  give  the 
girl  even  a  hint  of  Ix}rd  Richard’s  wishes. 
As  they  gradually  came  to  an  agree¬ 
ment,  Tom  became  more  cheerful.  He 
did  not  conceal  his  hopes  that  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  whole  thing  would  become 
clear  to  my  friend.  ”  See  her  as  often 
as  you  I'ke  !”  he  said  at  last.  ”  See 
her !”  ’•epeated  Lord  Richard  softly. 
“  Ah  !”  cried  the  other  again  sharply,  as 
if  something  hurt  him,  ”  what  a  fool  1 
am  !  Forgive  me,  and  come  as  often  as 
you  can — and  thank  you.”  I  do  not 
known  why  he  thanked  him,  but  he 
spoke  with  deepest  feeling.  Tom  is  a 
strange  being.  It  is  my  deliberate 
opinion  that  he  was  not  in  any  sense 
eager  that  his  daughter  should  marry 
Lord  Richard.  I  believe  that  his  want 
of  enthusiasm  in  contemplating  this 
brilliant  future  for  his  child  was  real. 
He  is  fantastic.  If  I  wished  to  speak 
hardly  of  my  own  kin,  I  should  say  that 
he  was  little  short  o(  an  idiot. 
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Chapter  III. 

Though  I  freely  confess  that  I  was 
astounded  by  the  discovery  of  my 
friend’s  new  purpose,  it  needed  but  a 
few  minutes'  solitude  to  make  his 
motives  clear.  After  a  few  minutes  of 
perplexity  I  again  did  justice  to  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  ability.  I  had  found  out 
long  ago  that  story  of  his  youth.  I  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  lady  who 
had  treated  him  badly.  I  had  smiled 
often  to  myself  at  the  thought  of  her 
chagrin  ;  for  the  gallant  boy  whom  she 
had  thrown  over  was  becoming  a  person¬ 
age  in  the  world,  and  the  rich  man 
whom  she  had  married  was  unexpected¬ 
ly  chary  of  diamonds  and  ponies. 
Now  if  Lord  Richard  in  his  riper  man¬ 
hood  made  up  his  mind  at  last  to  take  a 
wife,  it  was  certainly  wise  of  him  to  seek 
one  who  was  naturally  modest,  and  who 
had  been  brought  up  to  expect  little  for 
herself,  and  to  look  after  the  younger 
children.  The  care  and  devotion  of 
such  a  girl  might  be  bought  by  corals  as 
easily  as  by  diamonds.  But  of  course 
no  considerations  of  the  sort  would 
have  occurred  to  my  friend,  had  he  not 
met  with  his  great  calamity.  That 
much  he  had  admitted,  though  with  a 
graceful  veil  of  sentiment,  in  his  conver¬ 
sation  with  my  cousin  Tom.  If  to  see 
clearly  what  is  for  one's  good,  and  to 
lay  firm  hand  upon  it,  be  to  be  great, 
then  iny  friend  Lord  Richard  is  a  great 
man.  A  lightning  flash  strikes  him 
blind  ;  in  a  moment  he  has  fixed  upon 
the  best  substitute  for  his  eyes  ;  within 
twenty-four  hours  he  has  put  everything 
in  motion  to  insure  his  success.  What 
would  be  the  value  to  him  now  of  a 
fashionable  woman  with  a  heart  given 
wholly  to  society,  and  with  eyes  for 
other  men  ?  He  proposed  to  secure  for 
himself  a  dear  little  modest  maiden,  who 
would  ask  no  better  fate  than  to  devote 
herself  to  a  great  man  and  a  member  of 
the  aristocracy.  One  mistake,  however, 
even  Lord  Richard  made.  Piven  he 
must  have  overrated  her  gentleness.  I 
confess  that  I  overrated  it.  I  have 
been  rudely  corrected.  But — as  the  pro¬ 
fessional  romancers  say — to  my  story  ! 

P'or  some  time  after  Lord  Richard's 
sad  accident  I  was  assiduous  in  my  at¬ 
tentions.  Not  only  did  his  comparative 
helplessness  and  the  claims  of  friendship 
make  an  appeal  which  I  would  not  ig- 
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nore  for  a  moment  ;  but  I  was  eager 
also  to  see  the  conclusion  of  this  little 
comedy — this  skilfully  managed  idyll  of 
the  middle-aged  statesman  and  the  guile¬ 
less  suburban  maiden.  Moreover,  I  had 
my  own  part  to  play.  I  had  determin¬ 
ed  at  once  to  do  all  I  could  to  further 
the  marriage.  It  was  the  safest  course. 
Even  now,  though  the  result  has  not 
agreed  with  my  expectations,  I  cannot 
see  that  I  was  wrong.  If  I  had  tried  to 
hinder  the  match  for  the  sake  of  my  own 
influence  with  my  friend,  I  should  prob¬ 
ably  have  failed  ;  I  knew  Lord  Rich¬ 
ard’s  power.  Even  if  I  had  succeeded 
in  separating  the  ill  assorted  couple,  I 
could  not  have  done  it  without  creating 
such  a  coldness  between  my  friend  and 
myself,  that  our  old  familiar  and  de¬ 
lightful  converse  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible.  How  familiar — how  easy  it 
was  !  “  What  would  you  do  without 

me  ?”  I  asked  jocosely  one  day,  when  I 
had  written  a  handful  of  notes  from  his 
dictation  and  addressed  them  to  his 
political  friends  ;  and  I  remember  ex¬ 
actly  the  quick  movement  with  which 
he  turned  his  sightless  face  toward  me 
and  cried  out,  with  laughter,  “  Upon 
my  soul  I  should  miss  you  ;  you  are 
good  for  the  nerves  ;  I’ve  almost  got 
over  jumping  when  I  hear  you  suddenly 
at  my  shoulder.”  But  I  must  not  lin¬ 
ger  over  irrelevant  reminiscences  ;  it  is 
one  of  the  temptations  to  which  my  ab¬ 
normally  accurate  memory  lays  me 
open  ;  I  must  come  to  the  climax  of  my 
little  story. 

In  pursuance  of  my  plan  I  prepared 
myself  to  accompany  my  friend  almost 
every  day  to  that  riverside  suburb  where 
my  cousin  Tom  presided  over  his  cara¬ 
vanserai  ;  but  here  I  was  unexpectedly 
foiled  1  soon  found  that  on  this  road 
at  least  it  was  not  I,  but  his  faithful 
valet,  who  was  to  play  little  dog  to  the 
blind  man.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  Lord  Richard’s  excellent  valet  ; 
I  never  saw  him  drunk  ;  it  was  his  in¬ 
terest  to  preserve  an  excellent  place. 
Still  it  is  only  fair  to  conclude  that, 
like  most  of  his  class,  he  was  prying 
and  inquisitive.  Certainly  he  was  no 
fit  companion  on  a  sentimental  pilgrim¬ 
age.  When  my  offers  of  attendance 
had  been  many  times  refused,  I  saw 
that  I  was  wasting  my  time.  But  I 
could  not  abandon  my  design.  I  must 
appear  to  Delia  as  an  important  agent 
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in  the  business,  or  where  would  be  my 
claim  on  her  gratitude  ?  1  must  see 

her,  or  how  could  I  insinuate  that  she 
owed  Lord  Richard’s  attentions  to  my 
diplomatic  management  ?  I  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  impress  this  view  of  myself 
upon  my  pretty  cousin’s  mind.  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  see  her  without 
delay.  Since  my  friend  refused  my 
arm  as  a  guide  to  the  presence  of  his 
beloved,  1  must  go  to  her  alone.  It 
was  certainly  more  difficult.  I  had  al¬ 
lowed  so  long  a  time  to  elapse  since  my 
last  visit  to  that  tumble-down  abode, 
where  I  spent  so  many  happy  days  of 
boyhood,  that  I  feared  an  attack  of  nat¬ 
ural,  and  not  unpardonable,  shyness, 
when  I  knocked  anew  at  that  well-known 
but  shabby  door.  However,  I  trusted 
to  that  tact  which  had  never  failed  me 
yet. 

Fate  seemed  to  be  against  me.  I 
made  three  journeys  to  my  cousin’s 
house  at  different  hours  of  the  day  ;  and 
three  times  was  I  refused  admittance. 
I  began  to  think — incredible  as  it  ap¬ 
peared — that  the  young  woman  who  had 
charge  of  the  door  had  been  ordered 
never  to  admit  me.  One  day,  being  in 
a  holiday  humor,  1  determined  to  play 
my  good  cousins  a  trick.  1  felt  that  our 
old  familiarity  fully  warranted  so  harm¬ 
less  a  joke.  1  engaged  a  young  water¬ 
man  to  scull  me  up  with  the  tide  ;  I  left 
the  boat  at  the  end  of  the  lane  which 
passes  Tom’s  door  ;  and,  coming  to  the 
comer  of  the  garden  in  a  shady  place,  I 
mounted  an  old  rickety  iron  railing  and 
looked  cautiously  over  the  wall.  A 
lofty  row  of  sweet-peas  was  between  me 
and  the  house.  Smiling  at  the  pleasant 
trick,  which  reminded  me  of  boyish 
days  in  that  happy  garden,  I  slipped 
softly  over  the  wall  and  dropi)ed  noise¬ 
lessly  down  to  the  grass.  The  little 
garden  was  comically  old-fashioned,  and 
by  no  means  well-kept.  Through  the 
tangled  wilderness  of  sweets  1  slipped 
like  a  serpent  ;  I  remembered  how  I 
used  to  play  at  being  a  red  Indian 
among  those  green  paths  and  hedges. 
I  just  stopped  myself  in  time.  Two 
people  were  sitting  on  an  old  seat. 
Though  one  of  them  was  blind,  I  knew 
the  quickness  of  his  ear  ;  I  held  my 
breath,  and  crouched  low  in  the  tangled 
grass.  Every  word — every  gesture  re¬ 
mains  engraven  on  my  memory.  I 
could  not  have  moved  to  save  my  life. 


I  was — as  the  novelists  say — rooted  to 
the  spot.  Luckily  it  was  a  spot  whence 
through  a  tiny  peep-hole  in  the  yew 
hedge  I  could  command  a  perfect  view 
of  the  faces  of  the  actors. 

Lord  Richard  and  my  little  cousin 
Delia  were  seated  side  by  side  on  the 
old  stone  seat,  which  looked  as  if  it 
might  have  come  in  its  old  age  from  the 
shadow  of  ilex  trees  in  a  villa  garden  of 
Rome.  Even  then  the  charm  of  the 
place  and  of  the  hour  was  not  lost  on 
me.  But,  in  a  moment,  all  my  mind 
was  busy  with  the  strange  pair  before 
me.  The  first  thing  to  be  noted  was 
the  air  of  well-tried  friendship  which 
was  common  to  the  man  of  the  world 
and  to  the  young  girl.  They  might 
have  been  friends  for  years.  Delia  was 
prattling  like  a  child,  as  if  she  would 
amuse  her  companion  ;  and  yet  with 
this  childishness  there  was  a  little  air  of 
protection,  almost  motherly,  which  was 
comical  enough.  She  seemed  to  have 
taken  charge  of  him.  She  went  on 
talking,  until  it  struck  me  that  she  was 
half  afraid  to  stop — afraid  of  what  he 
might  say  in  his  turn.  He  for  his  part 
seemed  in  no  hurry  to  speak.  He  sat 
with  his  face  turned  straight  to  the  place 
where  I  lay  (I  could  scarcely  assure  my¬ 
self  that  he  at  least  could  not  see  me), 
and  he  listened  to  his  pretty  little  com¬ 
rade  with  that  broad  smile  of  content¬ 
ment,  which  was  worth  a  king’s  ransom 
for  its  persuasion  of  simplicity.  At  last 
it  seemed  as  if  she  could  think  of  no 
more  to  say.  She  was  silent,  but  the 
blush  on  her  cheek  grew  deeper  ;  she 
looked  at  him  once  or  twice  quickly,  and 
as  often  turned  away  her  face  as  if  she 
forgot  that  he  could  not  see  the  pretty 
trouble  in  her  lips  and  eyes.  I  had 
never  seen  my  little  cousin  look  so 
pretty.  Ah  !  boyish  fancies  !  Ah  ! 
memories  of  foolish  childhood  !  What 
says  the  satirist  ?  “  Wait  till  you  come 

to  forty  year.”  Lying  there  in  the  grass, 
I  remembered  how  1  had  tried  to  kiss 
Delia  when  I  came  home  one  summer 
day  from  school,  and  how,  in  her 
pretty  wilfulness,  she  had  boxed  my 
ears  with  that  little  sun-brown  hand. 
How  pretty  she  looked  as  she  sat  on 
that  old,  gray,  moss-stained  seat  ! 
There  was  suppressed  excitement  in  her 
face,  and  a  look  in  her  eyes  as  if  she 
was  not  far  from  tears.  She  must  have 
known  how  pretty  she  looked  ;  probably 
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some  of  the  trouble  in  her  face  was 
due  to  the  sad  thought  that  this  prettiness 
was  wasted  on  the  eligible  suitor  at 
her  side. 

There  was  a  pause  ;  I  seemed  to 
hear  the  tiny  insects  in  the  air — almost 
to  hear  the  beating  of  my  heart.  At 
last  Delia  moved,  as  if  she  could  bear 
the  silence  no  longer.  He  put  out  his 
hand  with  its  new  uncertain  movement, 
and  laid  it  on  hers  ;  and  yet  he  did  not 
speak.  At  last  with  a  great  sigh, 
“  How  I  love  you  he  said.  It  was 
splendidly  done ;  it  was  supremely 
effective.  He  must  have  felt  the  trem- 
ling  of  her  hand,  for  he  [took  his  own 
great  hand  away,  and  laid  it  for  a 
minute  across  his  sightless  eyes.  1 
ought  not  to  have  said  it.  I  ought  not 
to  have  dreamed  it.  I  ought  not  to 
have  dreamed  of  laying  this  burden” — 
and  here  he  stopped  short,  as  if  some¬ 
thing  hindered  his  speech.  It  is  an  old, 
but  an  excellent  effect.  She  said  noth¬ 
ing  ;  but  her  little  hand  came  trembling 
to  his,  which  had  fallen  limp  upon  his 
knee.  There  was  a  light  of  pity  in  her 
face,  which  made  it  like  an  angel's.  If 
he  had  been  a  rosy  Cupidon,  and  she  a 
Psyche  newly  awakened  by  love,  she 
could  not  have  looked  more  perfectly  as 
if  she  doted  on  him.  It  was  supremely 
feminine.  No  man  could  have  thrown 
himself  so  utterly  into  the  situation. 
At  her  touch.  Lord  Richard  turned  to 
look  at  her,  and  in  an  instant  a  cry  came 
from  him  sharply — “  Ah,  God  !  I  can¬ 
not  see  her  !’’  he  cried.  And  now  I 
could  see  that  her  eyes  were  full  of 
tears  ;  she  bent  her  little  brown  head 
and  kissed  his  big  hand,  and  her  tears 
feel  on  it.  Then  his  face  flushed  with 
triumph  :  he  had  gained  his  end.  He 
put  out  his  arm  toward  her,  where  she 
was  half  withdrawn  ;  and  when  he 
touched  her  soft  brown  hair,  he  drew 
her  head  against  his  stalwart  shoulder. 

I  was  too  late,  and  I  knew  it ;  they 
had  played  the  little  comedy  without  me. 

It  was  an  unlucky  day  for  me. 
“  What  are  you  doing  there  ?”  I  heard 
the  fierce  whisper  close  above  my  head, 
and  a  nervous  hand  was  on  my  collar 
dragging  me  backward.  It  was  Tom. 
It  was  an  awkward  situation.  I  had 
neither  time  nor  breath  for  explanation. 
I  returned  to  London  full  of  melancholy 
thoughts. 

I  have  forgiven  both  my  friend  and 


my  cousin.  What  is  the  use  of  resent¬ 
ment  ?  Lord  Richard  did  not  with¬ 
draw  from  me  his  political  patronage. 
To  his  influence  and  that  of  his  family 
I  owed  my  seat  for  Mudbro'.  As  a 
public  man  I  was  worth  propitiating  in 
the  eyes  of  my  friend.  I  may  add  that 
I  have  done  no  discredit  to  his  choice. 
I  flung  myself  with  all  my  energy,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  into  the  strife 
of  parties.  By  my  own  efforts  and  by  a 
dexterous  use  of  machinery  of  which  I 
confess  myself  proud,  I  have  gained  for 
myself  a  place  in  which  I  am  indepen¬ 
dent  of  all  aristocratic  patronage.  I 
have  made  myself  a  free  man,  and, 
moreover,  a  rising  one. 

It  is  as  a  private  individual  that  I 
cannot  but  regard  my  friend  and  my 
friend’s  wife  with  a  gentle  regret,  though 
without  animosity.  With  neither  Lord 
Richard  nor  Delia  could  I  preserve  a 
pleasant  intercourse.  It  was  no  fault  of 
mine  ;  I  was  eager  to  be  on  the  fooling 
of  a  cousin  in  the  house  ;  but  all  my 
efforts  to  be  cousinly  were  vain.  The 
husband  indeed  received  me  with  laugh¬ 
ter — almost  with  roars  of  laughter  ;  but 
the  wife  was  so  cold,  that  at  last  I  could 
not  ignore  her  show  of  disfavor.  This 
little  lady,  whom  we  had  all  thought  so 
soft,  was  cold  and  hard  as  steel.  1  did 
not  grudge  her  the  victory  which  she 
had  won.  She  had  played  her  cards 
well.  She  was  quite  right  to  secuie  a 
husband  whose  blindness  was  mote  than 
compensated  for  by  his  high  position 
and  comparative  wealth.  If  she  could 
have  been  made  to  think  that  she  owed 
her  prize  to  me,  things  would  have  been 
different  between  us.  As  it  was,  if  I 
were  a  vain  man,  1  could  not  but  attribute 
the  attitude  of  hostility  which  she  pre¬ 
served  toward  me  to  some  lurking  re¬ 
sentment  at  the  ease  with  which  I  had 
stifled  my  boyish  fancy  for  her.  The 
strange  prejudices  of  women  are  often 
to  be  explained  by  pique. 

Of  my  cousin  Tom — heaven  help  him  ! 
— I  have  seen  little.  I  met  him  once 
not  long  after  the  marriage  ;  and  as  he 
spoke  to  me  of  the  happiness  of  his  little 
girl  I  saw  real  tears  in  his  eyes.  As  I 
believe  that  he  was  originally  by  no 
means  eager  for  the  match,  so  too  do  I 
believe  that  he  now  regards  it  with  the 
warmest  sympathy  ^as  a  love  match 
on  both  sides.  I  could  almost  envy  my 
cousin’s  uftique  simplicity.  Poor  Tom  ! 
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THE  VIOLIN’S  VOICE. 
BY  BEATRICE  HARRADEN. 


The  Dark  Angel  of  Death  was  stand¬ 
ing  outside  the  musician’s  door,  for 
little  Anita,  Maestro  Narditti’s  child, 
was  fading  away  :  no  tears,  no  prayers 
could  avail,  not  even  Carissima’s  lovely 
voice. 

Carissima’s  voice  was  hushed  now  ; 
the  Maestro  had  no  heart  to  take  up  his 
dearly-loved  violin  and  play  to  soothe 
his  sorrow,  as  he  had  done  many  years 
ago  when  his  wife  died  and  left  this 
little  one  behind. 

Heaven  had  given  him  the  divine  gift 
of  genius  and  had  bidden  him  call  aloud 
to  the  world.  So  Carissima  and  he  had 
played  together  through  sickness,  and 
sorrow,  and  success,  and  through  all  the 
changing  scenes  of  life  they  had  been 
faithful  friends. 

They  had  just  come  back  from  the 
crowded  hall  :  the  people  said  that  never 
before  had  the  Maestro  played  so  beau¬ 
tifully,  and  that  never  before  had  the 
violin’s  voice  sounded  so  mournful  and 
pathetic. 

Well,  you  see,  they  did  not  know  the 
reason,  but  we  do,  for  both  were  think¬ 
ing  of  the  little  dying  girl,  and  how 
could  their  thoughts  be  anything  but 
sorrowful,  or  the  outward  expression  of 
those  thoughts  be  anything  but  nioum- 
ful  ? 

The  father  was  weeping  by  his  child’s 
bedside.  But  she  said  :  “  Do  not  w’eep, 
sing  to  me — sing  me  to  sleep,  for  I  am 
so  weary,  dear  father,  and  the  evening 
has  been  so  long  without  thee.” 

Then  he  rose  and  he  played  to  her, 
and  she  closed  her  eyes  and  listened 
happily  to  Carissima' s  voice.  It  sang  a 
song  without  words — the  music  alone 
told  the  tale — of  a  pure  young  life,  too 
pure  for  earth,  and  therefore  to  be  taken 
away  to  that  Fair  Land  where  only  the 
good  and  pure  and  true  dwell.  Yet  it 
was  hard  to  leave  the  earth,  harder  still 
to  leave  the  dear  ones  behind,  and  to 
know  that  they  would  be  desolate  ;  and 
here  the  violin’s  voice  sobbed  and  trem¬ 
bled  as  if  from  sorrow,  and  the  melody 
became  sadder  and  softer,  as  if  describ¬ 
ing  the  very  parting  which  was  so  soon 
to  take  place  ;  then  the  lingering  notes 


died  away  and  the  Maestro’s  hand  was 
still. 

“  Is  that  all  ?”  murmured  the  child  ; 

“  oh,  play  again  !” 

Once  more  he  raised  his  bow  on  high, 
and  the  air  resounded  with  a  psalm  of 
triumph — the  same  melody,  but  no 
longer  soft  or  sad,  for  the  gates  of  that 
Fair  Land  were  opened  wide,  and  amid 
this  jubilant  strain  the  child  had  passed 
away  with  the  Angel  of  Death. 

“  That  gladsome  song  was  for  thee, 
my  child,”  sobbed  the  Maestro,  as  he 
kissed  the  lips  which  were  yet  warm, 
and  fondled  the  little  hands  which  could 
never  more  be  stretched  out  lovingly 
toward  him.  “  What  is  my  portion  on 
earth  ?  I  ’am  alone,  uncared  for  ;  all 
joy  has  gone  from  my  life.  Oh,  child, 
child  !  would  that  I  might  join  thee, 
would  that  thou  couldst  come  to  me  ! 
But,  alas  !  all  tears  are  in  vain,  and  yet 
I  weep,  and  must  forever  w’eep.” 

But  as  he  was  weeping  some  gentle 
strains  seemed  to  reach  his  ears,  and  he 
listened  and  ceased  his  mourning. 

For  the  soft  strains  came  from  his 
dearly-loved  violin,  and  distinctly 
though  gently  he  heard  Carissima  say  : 
"  Oh,  Maestro  !  I  have  loved  thee  all 
these  years,  I  have  been  thy  friend  and 
faithful  companion,  and  have  soothed 
thy  cares  for  thee.  I  am  still  here  by  thy 
side,  and  yet  thou  sayest  thou  art  alone, 
when  I  am  nigh  to  be  to  thee  what  I 
have  ever  been  before,  and  more  now 
since  thou  hast  but  me.  And  thou 
canst  pass  me  by  when  I  claim  a  share 
in  thy  grief  and  claim  some  kind  word 
from  thee  !  Hast  thou  none  ?  Did  I 
not  love  the  child  as  thou  hast  loved  her  ? 
Am  I  not  part  of  thine  own  soul  and 
life  ?  Have  I  not  a  heart  like  thine  ? 
Maestro,  through  all  these  years  I  have 
responded  to  thy  touch,  and  have  an¬ 
swered  thee  in  love  and  affection  ;  an¬ 
swer  thou  now  to  me.” 

He  listened  as  if  in  a  dream. 

”  Thou  art  right,  dear  one,  and  I  am 
wrong.  Little  Anita  has  gone  away 
from  us,  and  I  loved  her  very  tenderly. 
But  I  am  not  alone.  Heaven  has  taken 
all  else  from  me  except  my  genius,  which 
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shall  be  with  me  forever.  The  things 
of  the  earth  shall  pass  away,  and  wealth 
shall  vanish  together  with  fame,  honor, 
and  happiness  ;  yet  genius,  the  soul  of 
man,  is  immortal.  Thou  art  my  soul  ; 
can  self  part  from  self  ?  Fear  not, 
Carissima !  thou  hast  reproached  me 
once,  but  never  shalt  thou  do  so  more, 
for  I  feel  and  know  that  thou  wilt  be 
my  comfort  and  my  never-failing  peace. 
Come,  then,  soothe  me,  for  little  Anita 
lieth  dead.  She  loved  thee — sing  to  her 
once  more.  She  will  smile  down  on  us 
and  thank  us  for  our  sweet  music.” 

The  night  sped  on,  and  the  moon 
shone  brightly  into  the  room  of  death, 
lighting  up  the  face  of  the  dead  and  the 
face  of  the  living,  bedewed  with  tears, 
while  the  sweet  voice  of  Carissima  was 
answering  as  of  old  to  her  master's 
touch  and  comforting  him  in  his  grief. 

If,  dear  friends,  you  were  to  ask  me 
how  it  was  possible  for  the  violin  to 
speak,  I  should  remind  you  that  Art  and 
Nature  have  voices  for  all  those  who 
care  to  listen. 

Does  not  a  beautiful  picture  actually 


tell  you  its  own  tale,  and  does  not  a  fine 
piece  of  architecture  or  sculpture  bring 
to  your  mind  the  genius,  and  patience, 
and  loving  labor  bestowed  on  it  ?  If 
you  pick  up  a  shell  on  the  sea-shore, 
does  it  not  confide  to  you  all  about  it¬ 
self  and  about  the  sea  which  has  cast  it 
out  ?  And  what  a  history  has  not  the 
wave-worn  pebble  to  relate  !  When  you 
hear  any  lovely  music,  does  it  not  thrill 
through  you,  awakening  all  your  best 
thoughts  and  speaking  to  you  like  any 
human  voice  ? 

Thus  it  was  that  the  violin  spoke  to 
the  musician  a  language  which  he  could 
understand,  because  it  was  the  language 
of  music.  And  if  you  love  music,  as  I 
hope  you  do,  you  will  find  that  it  will 
speak  to  you  and  soothe  you  when  other 
powers  are  as  naught.  And  when  other 
pleasures  are  passing  away,  remember 
that  the  pleasures  and  advantages  which 
the  cultivation  of  an  Art  or  of  any  lofty 
subject  brings,  whether  it  be  the  Art  of 
Music,  or  Painting,  or  Poetry,  or  the 
study  of  Nature,  are  eternal,  ever  fresh, 
ever  varied,  and  ever  beautiful. 
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BY  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR. 


To  our  island  home  in  the  limitless 
ocean  of  space  come  waves  from  mill¬ 
ions  of  light-sources,  telling  us  of  the 
orbs  from  which  they  have  travelled. 
To  the  ordinary  senses,  or  rather  to 
that  one  sense  which  alone  (with  a  sin¬ 
gle  and  partial  exception*)  they  affect, 
they  bring  news  sufficiently  impressive, 
if  rightly  understood.  To  the  poet  of 
old,  who  could  judge  only  by  what  his 
eyes  showed  him,  the  starlit  heavens, 
the  moon  walking  in  brightness,  the  sun 
rejoicing  as  a  giant  to  run  his  course, 
the  planets,  which 

Seemed  to  move. 

Carrying  through  ether  in  perpetual  round 
Decrees  and  resolutions  of  the  gods, 

Stood  first  among  the  wonders  and  the 
mysteries  of  nature.  ”  The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  the  firmament 
sheweth  his  handy- work,”  was  no  vain 


*  The  sun,  which,  besides  the  sense  of  sight, 
affects  the  sense  of  touch. 


saying,  even  among  men  who  could 
know  but  a  small  part  of  the  real  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  scene  displayed  to  their 
view.  For  to  them  the  stars  were  but 
bright  points  of  light,  not  suns  as  they 
are  to  us  ;  the  sun  and  moon  were  but 
two  lamps  moving  athwart  the  sky  for 
the  benefit  of  earth,  the  greater  light  to 
rule  the  day,  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the 
night  ;  and  the  strange  movements  of 
the  planets  as  they  pursue 

Their  wandering  course — now  high,  now  low, 
then  hid — 

Progressive,  retrograde,  and  standing  still, 

had  no  meaning  save  in  relation  to  this 
small  earth. 

With  the  invention  of  the  telescope 
came  discoveries  which  at  once  gave  an 
entirely  new  meaning  to  the  celestial 
scenery.  The  waves  which  come  from 
each  orb  in  space,  to  fall  in  ordinary 
course  upon  that  small  surface  through 
which  light  passes  to  tell  its  message 
from  without,  were  now  gathered  on  a 
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larger  surface,  yet  brought,  after  being 
so  gathered,  into  the  same  visual  knowl¬ 
edge-field,  there  to  tell  of  greater  won¬ 
ders  than  the  eye  of  man  had  yet  seen, 
or  even  than  it  had  been  given  to  the 
mind  of  man  to  conceive.  For  note 
that  before  such  inventions  as  have  re¬ 
vealed  the  feebleness  of  our  own  unaid¬ 
ed  senses,  men  naturally  regarded  what 
they  saw  and  heard  and  felt  as  all  that 
is  ;  whereas  now  that  stars  and  suns 
outside  our  range  of  vision  have  been 
brought  into  our  ken,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  range  of  our  conceptions.  We 
feel  that  what  we  now  know  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  star  depths  may  be  as  utterly 
insignificant  compared  with  what  is,  as 
i.s  the  starscape  seen  and  estimated  by 
the  eye  compared  with  the  galaxy  reveal¬ 
ed  by  the  great  Herschelian  gauging 
telescopes. 

Nor  was  it  less  in  what  it  interpreted 
than  in  what  it  showed  that  the  tele¬ 
scope  widened  men’s  conceptions  of  the 
universe.  It  showed  the  planets  as 
worlds — some  greater,  some  less,  than 
our  earth — but  all  much  vaster  than  the 
earth  as  she  had  been  regarded  in  an¬ 
cient  times.  If  it  did  not  actually  re¬ 
veal  the  stars  as  suns,  it  taught  men 
very  plainly  that  they  are  so.  The 
scale  of  the  visible  universe  was  widen¬ 
ed  enormously  at  the  very  lime  when  the 
visible  universe  was  shown  to  be  but 
the  minutest  corner  of  the  real  universe. 

Yet  what  the  telescope  has  taught  men 
has  been  really  taught  through  the  eye  ; 
only  what  has  been  actually  seen  by  tele¬ 
scopic  observers  can  be  regarded  as  so 
^  much  added  to  our  knowledge.  And 
even  that  far  wider  expansion  of  our 
knowledge  arising  from  legitimate  infer¬ 
ence  has  been  attained  only  by  a  proc¬ 
ess  of  sampling  carried  on  by  the  eye 
— though  with  its  powers  increased  and 
in  a  sense  multiplied. 

Now  the  eye  is  an  organ  which  does 
certain  work  in  a  certain  way,  which  pos¬ 
sesses  certain  powers  and  certain  weak¬ 
nesses.  The  telescope  may  increase  its 
powers  in  some  ways,  but  in  others  it  can¬ 
not  help  the  organ  to  which  it  is  but  an 
adjunct.  For  instance,  whether  with  or 
without  telescopic  aid  the  eye  requires 
a  certain  time  to  receive  and  dispose  of 
an  impression.  It  may  receive  an  im¬ 
pression  in  less  than  the  hundred  thou¬ 
sandth  part  of  a  second.  That  it  does 


so  is  shown  when  we  see  a  lightning 
flash  ;  which  certainly  does  not  last  so 
long.  But  it  does  not  dispose  of  the 
impression,  so  as  to  be  ready  indepen¬ 
dently  to  receive  new  impressions,  in  less 
than  the  tenth  of  a  second.  When  we 
look  at  a  moving  body,  especially  at  a 
body  in  swift  motion,  we  recognize  the 
difficulties  arising  from  this  peculiarity 
of  eyesight  for  we  find  that  the  mind  is 
quite  unable  to  separate  the  different 
impressions  received  during  each  tenth 
of  a  second,  or  rather  existing  simulta¬ 
neously  all  the  time  that  we  are  looking 
at  a  swiftly-moving  body.  If  the  eye 
were  an  absolutely  perfect  organ,  receiv¬ 
ing  and  disposing  of  each  impression  in 
an  indefinitely  minute  portion  of  time, 
and  if  the  mind  could  deal  with  all  the 
successive  images  thus  conveyed  to  it, 
we  could  see  a  cannon  ball  distinctly  at 
every  point  of  its  flight,  we  could  watch 
separately  each  spoke  of  a  wheel  of  a 
swiftly-advancing  railway  train — nay, 
the  details  of  a  swiftly  revolving  top  or 
gyroscope  could  all  be  as  distinctly  seen 
as  if  the  body  were  at  rest. 

Thus  is  the  eye  defective  in  that  it 
cannot  always  with  sufficient  rapidity 
deal  with  the  impressions  it  receives. 
We  shall  presently  see  that*  in  an  im¬ 
portant  class  of  scientific  observations 
this  is  not  only  a  defect,  but  renders 
the  eye  absolutely  useless  for  special 
forms  of  work.  There  are  cases  in 
science  like  the  case  of  the  ball  as  it 
leaves  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  where 
the  eye  does  not  see  ///,  but  noi  at  all. 
There  are  other  cases  where  it  sees  the 
thing  that  is  not — where  scientific  obser¬ 
vation  conducted  by  the  eye  alone  indi¬ 
cates  results  as  remote  from  the  truth 
as  the  apparent  stillness  of  a  sleeping 
top. 

The  eye  has  another  defect,  which, 
regarding  sight  as  an  organ  of  scientific 
research,  is  still  more  serious.  The  eye 
receives  an  impression,  though  it  does 
not  dispose  of  it,  in  a  very  minute  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  second.  After  that  short 
space  of  time  (too  short  to  be  apprecia¬ 
ble)  has  passed,  the  impression  received 
does  not  increase  in  strength,  though 
the  object  observed  may  be  kept  in  the 
field  of  view,  unchanged  in  position,  for 
a  much  longer  time.  The  brain  may, 
indeed,  in  the  course  of  time,  become 
conscious  of  more  in  the  field  of  view 
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than  had  been  noticed  at  first ;  and  if 
the  conditions  of  light,  etc.,  are  vary¬ 
ing,  more  may  actually  become  visible  ; 
but  in  the  one  case  all  that  is  finally  rec¬ 
ognized  had  been  seen  (though  not 
noticed)  from  the  beginning ;  in  the 
latter  case  all  that  becomes  visible  under 
particular  conditions  of  light  and  shade 
is  visible  at  once,  not  through  any  grad¬ 
ual  strengthening  of  an  impression  at 
first  imperfectly  received.  If  the  eye 
could,  by  continual  gazing  on  an  object, 
gain  a  continually  strengthening  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  object,  more  being  seen  as 
minute  after  minute  passed,  it  is  obvious 
that  many  objects  in  the  heavens  which 
now  escape  ordinary,  or  even  telescopic 
vision,  might  be  seen  if  looked  at  long 
enough.  A  nebula,  for  instance,  so 
faint  as  to  be  ({uite  imperceptible  at  a 
momentary  view,  might  be  seen  after  a 
minute’s  looking,  or  (failing  that)  after 
ten  minutes  or  an  hour  of  steady  gaz¬ 
ing.  But  we  know  that,  so  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  the  eye  cannot  bear 
to  be  directed  at  the  same  object  for  any 
great  length  of  time.  It  wearies,  the 
object  becomes  less  and  less  distinct, 
and  at  last  the  eye  is  obliged  to  seek 
rest.  The  experiment  of  looking  for 
awhile  at  a  dark  object  on  a  bright 
ground  or*  vice  versa,  or  at  a  colored 
object,  and  then  turning  the  eye  to  a 
uniform  white  or  light  gray  surface, 
shows  clearly  that  the  longer  the  eye  is 
used  in  steady  looking  at  an  object  the 
less  clearly  it  sees  the  object.  For  in¬ 
stance,  when  we  turn  the  eye  to  the  uni¬ 
form  light-tinted  surface,  we  see  as  a 
dark  object  there  the  bright  object  we 
have  been  looking  at  ;  in  other  words, 
the  part  of  the  retina  on  which  the  rays 
of  light  from  the  bright  object  had 
fallen  has  become  in  a  certain  degree 
insensible  to  the  action  of  light,  so  that 
before  it  was  turned  from  the  bright 
object  it  received  a  less  brilliant  impres¬ 
sion  than  it  had  at  the  beginning  of  the 
observation. 

It  is  obvious,  also,  that  if  by  any 
means  one  of  the  defects  here  consider¬ 
ed  could  be  removed  or  corrected,  the 
other  would  be  increased. 

There  are,  however,  other,  and  for 
scientific  research  more  serious  defects 
in  ordinary  vision  than  those  just  con¬ 
sidered.  In  observation  more  than 
mere  seeing  is  required.  It  is  essential 


that  either  a  trustworthy  record  should 
be  taken  of  what  has  been  seen,  or  that 
the  memory  should  be  perfect  to  recall 
it— to  give  a  faithful  picture  of  what  has 
been  seen,  or  a  clear  and  correct  descrip¬ 
tion.  Otherwise  the  observer  alone 
knows  what  has  been  seen,  and  the 
cause  of  science — that  is,  the  knowledge 
of  facts  by  many  persons — is  not  ad¬ 
vanced. 

In  all  these  three  points  in  which  the 
eye  of  man  is  defective,  an  eye  provided 
by  science  is  practically  free  from  fault, 
or  if  it  is  not  yet  quite  free  from  fault, 
promises  soon  to  become  so. 

Let  us  consider  illustrative  instances 
of  the  way  in  which  each  defect  is  cor¬ 
rected  when,  instead  of  the  retina,  with 
all  its  defects,  physical  and  physiologi¬ 
cal,  the  photographic  plate,  wet  or  dry 
according  to  circumstances,  is  employed 
for  scientific  vision. 

When  we  employ  a  high  telescopic 
power  to  examine  the  disk  of  the  sun, 
we  might  expect  that  the  details  of  that 
wonderful  surface  would  be  seen  with  a 
degree  of  distinctness  proportioned  to 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  telescope  em¬ 
ployed.  With  a  small  telescope,  those 
strange  objects,  the  so-called  “  solar 
rice-grains”  (really  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  length  and  breadth),  can¬ 
not  be  seen  at  all,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  optical  image  of  each  point  of  a 
luminous  body  is  a  disk,  larger  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  object-glass  or  mirror  is 
smaller,  and  that  the  consequent  blur¬ 
ring  of  the  solar  grains  (the  enlargement 
of  each  by  a  fringe  of  light  all  around 
it)  suffices  to  confuse  all  of  them 
together.  The  spaces  between  them 
are  altogether  lost.  No  matter  how 
perfect  the  telescope  for  its  size,  or  how 
great  the  magnifying  power  applied  to 
the  image  formed  at  the  focus  of  the  ob¬ 
ject-glass,  or  how  keen  the  eye  with 
which  the  magnified  image  is  examined, 
the  darker  spaces  between  the  solar 
rice-grains  cannot  possibly  be  seen  with 
a  small  object-glass,  since  they  do  not 
exist  in  the  image  which  it  forms.  But 
when  a  large  object-glass  is  employed, 
the  fringes  (called  diffraction  fringes) 
are  all  narrowed,  and  the  spaces 
between  the  rice-grains  should  become 
visible. 

But  unfortunately  a  difficulty  enters 
here  which  prevents  anything  like  perfect 
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vision  of  these  singular  objects,  in  the 
study  of  which  probably  resides  the 
most  promising  field  of  future  solar  re¬ 
search.  The  observer  has  to  look  at  the 
sun  through  our  own  air,  and  this  air, 
even  on  the  calmest  and  clearest  day,  is 
not  a  medium  through  which  perfect  in¬ 
telligence  can  be  obtained  respecting 
remote  luminous  objects  by  the  natural 
eye.  Not  only  are  its  various  layers  al¬ 
ways  more  or  less  irregularly  distribut¬ 
ed  and  commingled,  but  they  are  in  a 
state  of  constant  movement.  If  the 
edge  of  the  solar  disk,  as  seen  in  a  tele¬ 
scope,  be  observed  carefully  even  on  a 
clear,  calm  day.  multitudes  of  minute 
waves  will  be  seen  in  continuous  oscilla¬ 
tion,  as  if  the  surface  of  the  sun  were 
some  vast  never-resting,  molten  sea. 
In  reality  these  waves  simply  indicate 
the  disturbance  of  our  atmosphere. 
They  show  that  every  point  of  light  in 
the  solar  disk  vibrates  and  oscillates  as 
our  air  moves,  like  the  image  of  a  star 
seen  by  reflection  at  the  surface  of  dis¬ 
turbed  water.  Now  if  the  eye  could 
take  a  perfectly  instantaneous  view,  each 
point  of  the  solar  disk  would  at  that  in¬ 
stant  occupy  an  unchanged  position, 
and  the  image  of  the  sun  would  be  seen 
free  from  all  blurring,  so  far  at  least  as 
this  cause  is  concerned.  Since,  how¬ 
ever,  this  is  not  the  case,  and  since,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  permanence  of  visible  impres¬ 
sions,  the  eye  is  affected  by  all  the  im¬ 
ages  of  each  point  of  the  sun’s  disk  visi¬ 
ble  during  about  one  tenth  of  a  second 
(in  which  time  each  point  usually  ac¬ 
complishes  multitudinous  vibrations),  it 
is  manifest  that  the  entire  image  of  the 
disk  must  usually  be  blurred  and  indis¬ 
tinct.  Here  let  us  not  be  misunder¬ 
stood.  The  blurring  is  not  such  as  an 
ordinary  eye  would  notice  at  all.  An 
observer  shall  look  through  a  fine  tele¬ 
scope  at  the  sun,  or  moon,  or  a  planet 
(for  of  course  this  peculiarity  affects  all 
such  bodies),  and  be  charmed  by  the 
sharpness  and  clearness  of  the  definition 
— just  as  he  would  be  charmed  if  he 
looked  through  such  a  telescope  at  a 
distant  landscape  on  a  fine  day.  In 
each  case  each  point  of  light  in  the  real 
object  is  turned  into  a  minute  disk, 
even  by  the  telescope’s  action,  apart 
from  the  effect  of  atmospheric  disturb¬ 
ance  ;  but  the  eye  docs  not  recognize  a 
peculiarity  corresponding  in  fact  to 


what  the  eye  itself  shows  when  without 
telescopic  aid  we  use  it  to  examine  any 
object  whatever.  In  scientific  observa¬ 
tion,  however,  we  have  to  remember 
what  defects  actually  exist,  not  those 
alone  of  which  the  eye  may  be  sensible- 
And  the  observer  who  has  studied  the 
sun  so  i>ersistently  that  he  has  from  time 
to  time  caught  moments  of  atmospheric 
stillness  and  seen  what  lies  actually 
there  in  the  solar  surface,  though  usually 
blurred  by  atmospheric  disturbance, 
knows  how  relatively  imperfect  is  the 
ordinary  view  of  that  surface,  even  in 
the  finest  observing  weather  and  with 
the  most  powerful  telescopes  yet  made 
by  man. 

So  far  as  the  human  eye  is  concerned 
this  difficulty  can  never  be  overcome. 
We  might  indeed  so  arrange  matters 
(somewhat  as  Mr.  Gallon  has  recently 
done  to  obtain  instantaneous  views  of  a 
galloping'horse  or  a  swiftly-flying  bird), 
that  the  eye  should  receive  instanta¬ 
neous  views  only  of  the  solar)  surface.* 
But  no  eye  could  in  such  views  catch  all 
the  details  so  as  to  be  able  to  reproduce 
them  effectively  in  a  sketch  of  drawing  ; 
and  without  this,  such  observations  of 
the  solar  surface  would  be  of  compara¬ 
tively  small  value.  All  that  could  be 
done,  indeed,  in  this  way,  had  already 
been  done,  in  a  series  of  observations 
by  Secchi,  Nasmyth,  Dawes,  Huggins, 
Langley,  and  others,  giving  general 
ideas,  unfortunately  somewhat  conflict¬ 
ing,  of  the  constitution  of  the  solar  sur¬ 
face,  but  not  showing  trustworthy  views 
of  details  existing  at  any  given  moment, 
still  less  showing  series  of  views  taken 
systematically,  so  that  changes  occurring 
either  in  shorter  or  in  longer  periods  of 
time  could  be  observed  and  duly  re¬ 
corded. 

*  As  I  write,  it  seems  to  me  by  the  way  that 
the  experiment  might  be  well  worth  trying  of 
observing  the  sun  through  radical  slits,  so  ar¬ 
ranged  near  the  edge  of  a  revolving  disk  that 
each  would  allow  a  momentary  view  of  the 
sun’s  disk,  while  the  interval  between  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  each  being  the  tenth  of  a  second  the 
view  would  be  continuous  to  the  eye.  This 
would  not  obviate  (though  it  would  diminish) 
the  difficulty  considered  above,  but  it  would 
reduce  in  almost  any  required  degree  the  light 
and  heat  received  from  the  sun,  and  without 
any  such  optical  effects  as  result  from  the  usual 
methods  of  protecting  the  eye  from  the  solar 
rays. 
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In  this  difficulty  the  photographic 
eye  supplied  a  perfect  resource.  The 
inferiority  of  the  lustre  of  the  solar 
disk  which  had  proved  an  obstacle  to 
the  successful  photographic  delineation 
even  of  the  spots  and  coarser  details, 
was  made  to  help  in  mastering  the  diffi¬ 
culty  arising  from  atmospheric  disturb¬ 
ances.  At  his  observatory  near  Meu- 
don,  M.  Janssen  so  arranged  matters 
that  a  shutter  in  which  was  a  narrow 
slit  was  carried  athwart  the  solar  rays 
in  so  short  a  time  that — as  he  calculated 
— light  was  admitted  from  each  part  of 
the  solar  disk  to  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  photographic  plate  for  only 
the  two  thousandth  part  of  a  second. 
In  so  short  a  space  of  time  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  disturbances  could  do  nothing 
(or  practically  nothing)  to  blur  the 
image.  And  not  only  was  the  image 
thus  seen,  as  it  were,  by  the  photographic 
eye,  perfectly  sharp  and  clear,  but 
it  was  left  (after  development)  on  the 
photographic  plate  for  study  throughout 
all  future  time.  As  I  have  often  had 
occasion  to  tell  members  of  lecture 
audiences  to  whom  Janssen’s  pictures  of 
the  solar  disk  have  been  exhibited  with 
the  oxyhydrogen  lantern,  one  may  actu¬ 
ally,  in  looking  at  one  of  these  views 
see  more  of  the  detail  of  the  sun’s  sur¬ 
face  than  has  been  seen  by  the  most 
skilful  telescopist.  even  though  he  should 
have  studied  the  sun’s  surface  on  every 
clear  day  during  a  long  observing 
career. 

Consider  now  the  importance  of  what 
in  this  case  the  photographic  eye  of 
science  is  able  to  effect.  On  every 
clear  day  (and  scarcely  a  day  passes 
during  which  the  sun  cannot  be  seen  in 
a  clear  sky  from  some  one  of  the  many 
observatories  at  which  this  method 
might  be  applied),  the  minutest  details 
of  the  sun’s  surface  can  be  observed 
better  than  a  Herschel  o^  a  Dawes  has 
ever  observed  it  ;  what  is  seen  can  be 
recorded  in  the  minutest  fraction  of  a 
second  better  than  the  most  skilful  artist 
could  record  it  after  many  hours  of  hard 
work  (supposing  such  an  artist  could 
ever  see  these  details  long  enough  to 
delineate  them  at.all);  and  this  can  be 
repeated  hour  after  hour  (or  more 
quickly  if  changes  succeed  each  other 
rapidly),  day  after  day,  and  year  after 
year. 


In  passing,  I  may  note  that  by  this 
method  of  rapid  photography  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  a  transit  of  Venus,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  delicate  changes  of  appearance 
occurring  when  Venus  is  entering  upon 
or  leaving  the  disk  of  the  sun,  might  be 
very  satisfactorily  observed  and  record¬ 
ed.  Photography  failed  as  applied  in 
1874,  as  physicists  and  astronomers 
alike  expected  and  predicted  that  it 
must  fail.  The  disk  of  Venus,  as  shown 
in  the  photographs  then  obtained,  was 
of  every  shape  but  the  right  one.  Too 
much  was  in  fact  attempted,  with  tele¬ 
scopes  of  inadequate  defining  power, 
and  without  sufficiently  delicate  means 
for  limiting,  as  in  M.  Janssen’s  arrange¬ 
ment  at  Meudon,  the  period  of  expos¬ 
ure.  Had  these  points  been  attended 
to,  well-defined  pictures  of  Venus  in 
transit  might  thetr  have  been  obtained. 
If  at  any  suitable  observatories  these 
points  should  be  attended  to  during  the 
transit  of  December  next,  such  pictures 
may  well  be  secured.  But  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  anything  of  the  kind  will 
happen,  as  the  work  lies  outside  the 
scope  of  unofficial  astronomers. 

Consider  next  a  case  in  which  the 
second  defect  of  natural  vision  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Among  the  objects  which  astron¬ 
omers  have  found  at  once  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  most  mysterious,  are  the 
great  irregular  masses  of  star  mist, 
which  lie,  not  “  floating  many  a  rood,” 
but  spreading  through  countless  mill¬ 
ions  of  millions  of  cubic  miles  of 
space.  Regarded  by  the  great  Sir  W. 
Herschel  as  vast  masses  of  fire-mist, 
these  objects  came  in  later  times  to  be 
looked  upon  as  in  reality  congeries  of 
stars,  or  stars  so  closely  crowded 
together,  but  so  remote  that  even  in  the 
most  powerful  telescope  they  were  not 
individually  discernible.  But  at  length, 
in  1864,  our  great  spectroscopist,  Mr. 
W.  Huggins,  turning  his  telescope 
armed  with  a  spectroscope  on  the  neb¬ 
ulae,  found  that  some  among  them,  and 
in  particular  the  great  irregular  nebulae 
are  in  reality  masses  of  luminous 
gas.  For,  instead  of  shining  with  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow  as  the  stars  do 
(and  as,  of  course,  congeries  of  stars 
must  needs  do),  they  were  found  to 
shine  with  monochromatic  light  in  some 
cases,  with  lights  of  three  tints  only  in 
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the  great  majority  of  cases,  and  in  a 
few  cases  with  lights  of  four  tints.  The 
Orion  nebula  was  one  of  those  shining 
with  light  of  four  tints. 

It  b^ame  forthwith  a  matter  of  inter¬ 
est  and  moment  to  determine  the  physi¬ 
cal  condition  of  these  amazing  masses  of 
gas  (masses  so  vast  that  the  whole 
domain  of  the  sun,  even  to  the  extre- 
mest  limits  of  the  solar  system,  sinks  by 
comparison  into  the  nearest  point). 
Are  the  features  of  the  irregular  nebulae 
unchanging  in  shape  ?  Is  the  relative 
brightness  of  different  parts  of  such 
nebulae  constant  ?  Are  there  signs  of 
any  change  by  which  portions  of  such 
nebulae  may  be  condensing  into  discrete 
stars  ?  These  questions,  and  questions 
like  them,  have  long  been  asked  ;  but 
it  has  long  been  felt  that  so  far  as  ordi¬ 
nary  telescopic  vision  is  concerned  they 
are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  unan¬ 
swerable.  Observers  have  announced 
changes  of  shape  in  the  great  irregular 
nebulae,  changes  of  lustre,  and  separa¬ 
tion  into  stars.  But  hitherto  it  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  every  case,  on  closer  inquiry, 
that  either  the  observers  had  been  de¬ 
ceived,  or  that  there  was  nothing  to 
show  that  real  changes  had  occurred, 
though  it  might  remain  possible  that 
such  was  the  case.  The  difficulty  con¬ 
sisted  in  this,  that  the  luminosity  of  the 
irregular  nebulae  is  so  faint,  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  lustre  in  different  parts  are  so  del¬ 
icate,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  any 
eye,  however  skilful,  rightly  to  appre¬ 
ciate  them,  and  still  more  to  delineate 
them  so  accurately  that  trustworthy 
comparisons  can  be  made  between  the 
pictures  drawn  by  different  observers, 
or  by  the  same  observer  at  different 
times. 

If  the  eye,  by  resting  long  and  pa¬ 
tiently  on  an  object  of  this  sort — say, 
for  instance,  “that  marvellous  round  of 
misty  light  below  Orion  ” — could  recog¬ 
nize  more  and  more  detail,  we  might 
well  trust  to  one  or  other  of  our  labori¬ 
ous  telescopists  to  wait  and  watch  until 
at  last  the  true  shapes  of  these  mysterious 
mist  masses  had  been  determined.  But 
with  long  looking  comes  only  more 
confused  vision.  Increase  of  telescopic 
power  avails  nought.  Nay,  the  more 
powerful  the  telescope  employed  the 
more  completely  are  the  more  delicate 
portions  of  the  luminosity  lost  {as  lights 


though  by  increase  of  size  some  of  them 
may  be  rendered  discernible).  It  must 
always  be  remembered,  in  considering 
telescopic  vision,  that  no  telescopic  con¬ 
trivance  whatever  will  increase  the  ap¬ 
parent  luminosity  of  a  surface.  A  comet 
seen  through  a  telescope  always  looks 
fainter  than  the  same  object  appears  to 
the  naked  eye.  Even  the  sun  and  moon 
(though  the  former  cannot  be  looked  at 
at  all  through  a  large  telescope,  and  the 
latter  only  with  pain),  appear  larger  only, 
not  brighter,  than  to  the  naked  eye — 
nay,  not  even  quite  so  bright. 

In  this  case,  then,  as  in  the  other, 
there  is  no  resource  so  far  as  ordinary 
human  vision  is  concerned.  But  here 
again  the  photographic  eye  of  science 
can  do  the  work  which  the  human  eye 
is  unable  to  accomplish.  I  have  before 
me,  as  I  write,  an  enlarged  positive  of 
the  great  nebula  of  Orion,  obtained  by 
Dr.  Henry'  Draper,  of  New  York,  son 
of  Dr.  J.  VV.  Draper,  the  eminent  phys¬ 
icist,  recently  deceased  (by  whom  the 
moon  was  first  successfully  photo¬ 
graphed).  In  this  large  view  of  the  most 
mysterious  object  in  the  heavens,  I  see, 
without  the  trouble  of  leaving  my  study, 
more  detail  than  can  be  shown  to  eye  by 
any  but  the  most  powerful  telescopes.  I 
have,  indeed,  to  make  some  correction 
for  the  unduly  large  disks  of  the  stars 
which  lie  in  the  same  field  of  view  as  the 
nebula,  and,  unless  I  mistake,  are  for  the 
most  part  immersed  in  its  gaseous  sub¬ 
stance.  But  even  in  the  case  of  the  stars 
I  find  much  to  wonder  at ;  for  here  I 
actually  find  rendered  by  the  photo¬ 
graphic  eye,  stars  of  less  than  the  fif¬ 
teenth  magnitude — such  stars  as  the  tel¬ 
escope  with  which  this  grand  picture  of 
the  nebula  was  taken  would  barely  show 
to  the  keenest  eye,  using  the  telescope 
in  the  ordinary  way.  They  suffice  to 
show — these  minute  star-disks — that  ere¬ 
long  the  photographic  eye  will  abso¬ 
lutely  reveal  stars  fainter  (nay,  very 
much  fainter)  than  any  that  can  be  seen 
with  the  telescope  itself.  Only  a  short 
time  ago  it  was  considered  a  triumph  of 
the  photographer’s  art  to  show  stars  of 
the  eighth  and  ninth  magnitude  ;  already 
we  have  reached  the  fourteenth,  and  very 
nearly  the  fifteenth  ;  in  a  few  years  the 
twentieth  or  even  much  smaller  magni¬ 
tudes  will  be  as  readily  attained. 

But,  after  all,  the  chief  wonder  of  the 
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photograph  before  me  lies  in  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  those  great  masses  of  nebulous 
matter  forming  the  gigantic  “  fish- 
mouth  ”  of  the  Orion  nebula.  There^ 
in  the  field  of  view,  lie  pictured  these 
mighty  streams  and  nebulje,  and  branch¬ 
ing  conglomerations  of  nebulous  matter, 
which  have  made  the  nebula  in  Orion 
the  marvel  of  marvels  (and  also  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  mysteries)  to  astronomers  since 
Huyghens  first  supposed  that  here  he 
saw  through  the  star-sphere  into  ever- 
glorious  heavens  beyond  the  crystalline. 

Kven  this  picture,  however,  marvel¬ 
lous  though  it  is,  is  to  me  less  wonderful 
than  the  tiny  one-inch  negative,  from 
which  it  has  been  enlarged.  I  have  not 
indeed  seen  that  negative,  which  still, 
I  believe,  remains  in  Dr.  Draper’s  pos¬ 
session  ;  but  I  have  seen  the  negative  of 
an  earlier  photograph,  and  though  the 
enlarged  picture  obtained  from  it  was 
less  excellent  than  the  picture  before 
me,  the  negative  was  even  more  im¬ 
pressive — at  least  to  one  acquainted 
with  the  telescopic  aspect  of  the  great 
Orion  nebula.  For  nearly  an  hour,  in 
Dr.  Draper’s  study,  I  had  that  negative 
before  me,  and  1  could  have  passed 
many  hours,  absorbing,  so  to  speak,  the 
evidence  it  gives  respecting  the  Orion 
nebula.  The  longer  it  was  studied  the 
more  detail  could  be  seen  in  it  ;  no  pict¬ 
ure  of  the  nebula  which  I  have  ever 
seen — though  the  finest  views  by  Rosse, 
I.assell,  Secchi,  John  Herschel,  and 
others,  have  come  under  my  scrutiny — 
no  view  of  the  nebula  I  have  ever  had, 
even  with  the  most  powerful  telescope, 
was  to  me  half  as  instructive  or  as  im¬ 
pressive  as  this  little  picture.  More  de¬ 
tail  was  here,  though  only  the  study  of 
a  microscopic  eye  could  recognize  it. 
But  that  was  not  all  ;  the  thought  that 
seemed  so  impressive,  so  thrilling,  as  to 
surpass  even  the  feeling  of  awe  with 
which  in  the  solemn  darkness  of  night 
we  see  some  mighty  group  of  suns  sweep 
into  the  field  of  view  of  the  telescope — 
was  this,  that  here  on  this  tiny  square 
inch  of  shore-line,  with  its  thin  film  of 
chemical  sands,  had  been  received  the 
impress  of  waves  which  for  years  had 
been  traversing  the  solemn  depths  of 
space.  Over  those  millions  of  millions  of 
miles  had  they  swept  in  their  swift  rush, 
at  a  rate  which  would  circle  eight  times 
the  entire  circumference  of  the  earth  in  a 


single  beat  of  a  seconds  p>endulum,  and 
here  on  this  square  inch  of  glass  had  they 
left  their  message,  picturing  here  for  us  a 
nebulous  mass,  or  rather  an  agglomera¬ 
tion  of  such  masses,  occupying  billions 
of  billions  of  cubic  miles  of  space,  but 
so  remote  that  to  the  unaided  eye  the 
entire  nebula  appears  but  as  a  faint 
speck  of  misty  light  clinging  around  one 
of  the  fainter  stars  in  the  sword  of  the 
Giant  Orion.  Here  we  have  mirrored 
by  Nature  herself  “that  marvellous 
round  of  milky  light  below  Orion  ’’ — 

His  isles  of  light,  his  silvery  streams, 

And  gloomy  gulfs  of  mystic  shade. 

I  know  no  greater  achievement  of  physi¬ 
cal  science. 

But  how  long  had  the'  photograpic 
eye  of  science  to  contemplate  the  nedula 
in  Orion  before  so  much  was  revealed  ? 
Janssen’s  photographs  of  the  sun  were 
taken  in  the  two-thousandth  part  of  a 
second.  Dr.  Draper’s  telescope,  swayed 
by  ingenious  machinery,  was  directed 
to  the  Orion  nebula  for  a  period  one 
quarter  of  a  million  times  as  long — viz. 
for  137  minutes.  For  two  hours  and 
seventeen  minutes  did  his  powerful  tele¬ 
scope  follow  the  nebula  as  the  earth’s 
motion  caused  that  object  to  be  carried 
from  east  to  west,  moving  so  truly 
that  during  the  whole  of  that  time  the 
image  of  the  nebula  occupied  a  constant 
position  on  the  photographic  plate. 
The  tiny  light-wavelets  which  came 
from  the  distant  nebula  (after  a  light- 
journey  of  a  score  of  years,  at  the  least) 
had  to  p>our  during  all  that  time  upon 
the  chemical  plate  to  produce  the  impres¬ 
sion  indicated  by  the  darkening  of  those 
parts  of  the  negative  on  which  the  light 
from  the  nebula  had  fallen.  So  long  was 
the  photographic  eye  directed  on  the 
nebula,  to  take  a  single  view  ! 

Wonderful,  however,  though  this 
achievement  is,  we  have  now  to  record 
achievements  which,  regarded  as  indi¬ 
cating  the  visual  capacities  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  eye,  are  still  more  wonderful. 

What  would  have  been  said  or  thought 
two  hundred  years  ago— even  by  a  New¬ 
ton — if  men  had  been  told  that  one  day 
eye  would  be  directed  on  the  heavenly 
bodies,  which  would  not  only  gain  more 
and  more  information  respecting  the 
aspect  of  those  bodies  during  each 
moment  of  its  gaze  of  two  or  more  hours 
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but  would  actually  see  what  those  bodies 
are  made  of,  and  that  by  means  of  rays 
to  which  the  ordinary  eye  is  absolutely 
insensible  ?  Such,  however,  is  what  the 
photographic  eye  of  science  has  been 
able  to  do. 

In  this  work  our  own  distinguished 
spectroscopist.  Dr.  Huggins,  has  shared 
the  labors  of  Dr.  Draper,  though  in 
another  quarter  of  the  globe.  Let  us 
first,  however,  read  the  account  of  his 
work,  given  by  Dr.  Draper  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  at  Washington,  in  April  1882  : 

“For  about  eighteen  months,”  he 
says,  ‘  ‘  I  have  been  giving  attention  to 
the  nebula  in  Orion,  w'ith  two  objects  in 
view.  First,  to  ascertain  whether  any 
changes  are  taking  place  in  that  body, 
by  making  a  series  of  photographs,  to 
be  compared  in  the  future  with  a  sim¬ 
ilar  series  ;  and,  second,  to  photograph 
the  spectrum  of  the  nebula  in  various 
parts,  so  as  to  see  whether  any  new  lines 
could  be  found,  and  also  whether  the 
composition  is  uniform  throughout.  .  .  . 
In  carrying  out  the  second  object  two 
contrivances  have  been  used  :  first,  a 
direct  vision  prism  in  the  cone  of  rays 
from  the  objective  before  they  had 
reached  a  focus  ;  and,  second,  the  two- 
prism  spectroscope,  with  which  I  have 
taken  photographs  of  stellar  spectra  for 
some  years  past.  During  the  month 
of  March  I  have  made  two  good  photo¬ 
graphs  with  each  of  these  arrangements. 
The  results  derived  from  these  photo¬ 
graphs  are  interesting,  partly  from  what 
they  show,  and  partly  from  what  they 
promise  in  the  future.” 

Rightly  to  understand  what  these 
photographs  tell  us,  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  what  spectroscopic  analysis 
applied  to  the  great  Orion  nebula  had 
shown.  I  have  said  that  the  Orion 
nebula  shines  with  light  of  four  tints 
only.  One  of  the  tints  thus  recognized 
is  a  tint  with  which  (though  usually  with 
others  also)  the  gas  nitrogen,  in  a  state 
of  incandescence,  is  known  to  shine ; 
two  others  of  the  lines  indicate  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  hydrogen  in  that  far-off  system; 
the  fourth  line  has  not  yet  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  any  known  terrestrial  element, 
although  it  is  near  one  belonging  to 
the  metal  barium,  and  still  nearer  one 
belonging  to  oxygen.  Proximity  in 
these  inquiries  counts  for  nothing.  The 


fact  that  only  one  line  of  nitrogen  and 
only  two  of  hydrogen  can  been  seen  in 
the  spectrum  of  the  gaseous  nebulae 
has  been  regarded  by  Dr.  Huggins  as 
suggesting  the  possibility  that,  in  these 
stupendous  but  chaotic  objects,  element¬ 
ary  substances  may  exist  which  really 
are  constituents  or  elementary  forms  of 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen  (erroneously  re¬ 
garded,  in  that  case,  by  our  physicists  as 
elements).  Professor  Clarke  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  also  adopted  a  similar  view  ;  and, 
later,  others  have  shown  signs  of  coming 
round  to  the  opinion  as  at  least  probable. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  will  be  seen  what 
supremely  interesting  questions  are  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  spectroscopic  analysis 
of  the  irregular  nebulae,  and  how  full  of 
significance  ate  any  results  which  may 
either  correct  or  extend  those  originally 
obtained  by  Dr.  Huggins  as  far  back  as 
1864. 

Read  in  this  light,  the  following  state¬ 
ments  from  Dr.  Drai)er’s  account  of  his 
results  must  be  regarded  as  among  the 
most  interesting  of  those  which  have 
within  the  last  few  years  been  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  scientific  world: 

“The  most  striking  feature,”  he  says, 
“  is,  perhaps,  the  discovery  of  two  con¬ 
densed  portions  of  the  nebula,  just  pro¬ 
ceeding  the  trapezium  ”  (that  is  on  the 
left,  in  a  telescopic  view  of  four  stars 
which  lie  around  the  dark  opening,  form  ■ 
ing  what  is  called  the  “  fish’s  mouth  ”  in 
the  nebula),  “  which  give  a  continuous 
spectrum.”  In  other  words,  these  bright 
portions  of  the  nebula  shine  with  the 
same  kind  of  light  as  if  they  consisted 
of  multitudinous  small  stars — as  though 
the  nebula  were  in  these  parts  condensing 
into  suns.  “  At  these  places  there  is  either 
gas  under  great  pressure,  or  liquid,  or 
solid.” 

“  I  have  not  been  able,”  proceeds  Dr. 
Draper,  “  to  detect  any  stars  of  sufficient 
magnitude  in  these  portions  to  produce 
this  effect,  either  in  my  photographs  of 
the  nebula,  or  in  any  of  the  well-known 
drawings  of  this  object.  It  seems  to  me, 
also,  that  the  photographs  show  evidence 
of  continuous  spectrum  in  other  parts 
of  the  nebula.” 

In  these  respects  the  conclusions  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  Lord  Rosse  in  his  memoir, 
(“  Phil.  Trans.”  June  20th,  1867,  p.  70), 
that  parts  of  the  nebula  in  Orion  seem 
to  indicate  signs  of  resolvability  into 
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stars,  are  to  a  certain  extent  borne  out. 
Let  us  here  turn  for  a  moment  to  con¬ 
sider  Dr.  Huggins’s  account  of  his 
equally  remarkable  success  in  photo¬ 
graphing  the  spectrum  of  the  nebula — 
a  success  achieved,  singularly  enough, 
in  the  same  month  (March  last)  in  which 
Dr.  Dra|)er’s  photographs  were  obtained. 
In  Dr.  Huggins’s  case  it  will  be  noticed  a 
mist  dimmed  the  photographic  eye  be¬ 
fore  it  had  time  to  take  a  good  look,  in 
fact  when  it  had  been  looking  only  for 
the  comparatively  short  space  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

On  March  7th  Dr  Huggins  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  photograph  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  the  great  nebula  in  Orion,  ex- 
!  tending  from  the  blue-green  part  (a  little 
below  the  hydrogen  line  F)  far  into  the 
ultra-violet  that  is  beyond  the  range  of 
color  by  which  the  eye  is  affected. 
The  instrument  employed  was  the  18- 
inch  Cassegrainian  belonging  to  the 
Royal  Society.  “  The  exposure,”  says 
Dr.  Huggins,  “was  limited  by  the  com¬ 
ing  up  of  clouds-to  forty-five  minutes.” 
“The  photographic  plate  shows  a  spec¬ 
trum  of  bright  lines,  and  also  a  nar¬ 
rower  continuous  spectrum,  which  I 
think  must  be  due  to  stellar  light.  The 
bright  stars  forming  the  trapezium  in  the 
‘  fish’s  mouth  ’  of  the  nebula  were  kept 
close  to  the  side  of  the  slit,  so  that  the 
light  from  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
nebula  might  enter  the  slit.”  In  other 
words.  Dr.  Huggins  was  working  very 
near,  if  not  actually  upon,  those  more 
condensed  portions  of  the  nebula  which 
had  given  evidence  to  Dr.  Draper  that 
they  consist  in  all  probability  ot  closely 
aggregated  stars.  Along  a  strip  of  the 
spectrum’s  breadth,  corresponding,  no 
doubt,  to  the  brightest  part  of  one  of 
these  condensed  portions,  his  photo¬ 
graph  showed  the  continuous  spectrum 
corresponding  to  stellar  aggregations — 
that  is,  he,  like  Dr.  Draper,  obtained 
the  kind  of  light  which  is  received  from 
an  irresolvable  nebula  really  consisting 
of  multitudes  of  minute  stars.  ‘  ‘  Outside 
this  continuous  spectrum,”  that  is,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  part  of  the  nebula  just 
beyond  that  which  certainly  shone  as 
with  stellar  light,  “  I  suspect,”  proceeds 
Dr.  Huggins,  “  an  exceedingly  faint  trace 
of  a  continuous  spectrum.  In  my  pa¬ 
pers  on  the  visible  spectrum  of  the 
nebula  in  Orion  and  other  nebulae  I 


found  four  bright  lines.  ...  In  the 
photograph,  these  lines,  which  had  been 
observed  in  the  visible  spectrum,  are 
faint,  but  can  be  satisfactorily  recognized 
and  measured.  In  addition  to  these 
kriown  lines  the  photograph  shows  a  rel  • 
atively  strong  line  in  the  ultra-violet.” 
In  other  words,  the  photograph  shows, 
more  strongly  than  those  lines  which 
are  visible  to  the  eye,  another  line, 
stronger  in  the  photograph  but  utterly 
invisible  to  the  eye,  because,  whatever 
the  intensity  of  the  ether  vibrations  be¬ 
longing  to  this  kind  of  ray  the  eye  has 
not  the  power  of  recognizing  them  at  all. 
Just  as  the  ear  is  unable  to  recognize 
certain  sounds  (one  may  really  speak  of 
them  as  such,  for  such  they  are  to  some 
auditory  organs)  because  of  their  exceed¬ 
ing  shrillness,  so  the  eye  cannot  recognize 
light*  beyond  the  extreme  violet  of  the 
spectrum,  because  of  the  exceeding  short¬ 
ness  of  its  wave  length.  Such  light,  if 
light  it  can  properly  be  called,  was  that 
which  recorded  its  presence  in  Dr. 
Huggins’s  photograph.  “  I  cannot  be 
certain,”  he  says.  “  whether  this  new  line 
is  really  single,  or  is  double,  or  mul¬ 
tiple.”  It  appears  to  correspond  in 
position  with  a  line  known  as  G  in  the 
typical  spectrum  of  white  stars,  such  as 
Sirius,  Vega,  and  Altair  (really  bluish 
white). 

Speaking  of  this  ultra-violet  and  in¬ 
visible  line.  Dr.  Draper  says,  “  I  have 
not  found  this  line,  though  I  have  other 
lines  which  Dr.  Huggins  does  not  appear 
to  have  photographed.  This  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  placed  the 
slit”(directed  his  spectroscope  one  might 
perhaps  say,  though  not  with  the  same 
technical  correctness)  “  on  a  different  re¬ 
gion  of  the  nebula,”  or  to  the  use  of  a 
different  kind  of  telescope  and  prism,  or 
to  the  use  of  a  different  sensitive  prepara¬ 
tion.  That  different  parts  of  this  marvel¬ 
lous  nebula  are  constituted  differently 
seems  further  shown  by  the  circumstance 
that  two  of  the  fainter  lines  in  Dr.  Drap- 


*  I  speak  of  it  as  light,  though  perhaps  with 
strict  regard  to  accuracy  the  term  should  be 
limited  to  rays  or  waves  which  the  eye  can  ac¬ 
tually  recognize  by  their  action  in  producing 
the  visual  effect  called  light.  But  as  there  are 
certainly  some  auditory  organs  which  can  ap¬ 
preciate  sounds  to  which  others  are  insensible, 
so  may  it  be  with  sight.  There  may  be  crea¬ 
tures  which  can  recognize  ultra  violet  light. 
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er’s  photographic  spectrum  ate  appar¬ 
ently  not  of  the  same  length  as  the  slit, 
one  being  quite  short  and  the  other  dis¬ 
continuous — the  interpretation  of  this 
observation  being,  that  only  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  nebulous  region  under  observ¬ 
ation  shown  with  one  of  these  tints,  and 
only  small  portions  here  and  there  with 
the  other.  “  If  this  observation  should 
be  confirmed  by  future  photographs  of 
greater  strength  it  might  point,"  says  Dr. 
l)ra|>er,  “to  a  non-homogeneous consti¬ 
tution  of  the  nebula,  though  differences 
of  intrinsic  brightness  would  require  to 
be  eliminated,"  that  is  to  say,  the  appar¬ 
ent  shortness  of  one  line  and  disconti¬ 
nuity  of  the  other  may  be  due,  not  to 
absence  of  the  material  shining  with  that 
particular  tint  in  the  parts  corresponding 
to  the  invisibility  of  the  line,  but  simply 
to  those  portions  of  the  nebula  being 
very  much  fainter. 

Dr.  Huggins  also  suspects  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  other  lines,  very  faint,  in  the 
ultra-violet  portion  of  the  spectrum,  but 
he  is  not  certain  of  their  presence.  “  I 
hope,"  he  says,  “by  longer  exposures 
and  with  more  sensitive  plates,  to  obtain 
information  on  this  and  other  points,"  a 
hope  in  which  Dr.  Draper  fully  shares. 
Every  one  will,  I  think,  agree  with  the 
final  remark  of  our  veteran  spectroscop- 
ist :  “  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  hope 
that  the  further  knowledge  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  the  nebulai  afforded  us  by  pho¬ 
tography  may  lead,  by  the  help  of  terres¬ 
trial  experiments,  to  more  definite  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  state  of  things  existing  in 
those  bodies."  Howr  apid  has  been  the 
recent  progress  of  photography  in  this 
direction  may  be  shown  by  the  following 
remark  of  Dr.  Draper’s:  “As  illus¬ 
trating  the  delicacy  of  working  required 
in  this  research,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  in  one  of  these  photographs  the 
spectrum  of  a  star  of  the  tenth  magni¬ 
tude  is  easily  discerned.  It  is  only  a 
short  time  since  it  was  considered  a  feat 
to  get  the  image  of  a  ninth  magnitude 
star,  and  now  the  light  of  a  star  of  one 
magnitude  less  may  be  photographed 
«¥«  when  dispersed  into  a  spectrum.” 

Here  let  us  consider  how  very  wonder¬ 
ful  is  the  work  which  the  photographic 
eye  of  science  has  done  with  the  stars 
themselves.  I  well  remember  what  a 
revelation  it  seemed  to  me  when  my 
friend  Dr.  W.  Huggins,  after  reading 


my  first  treatise  on  astronomy  (“Saturn 
and  its  System,"  written  in  almost  per¬ 
fect  ignorance  of  the  work  which  Dr. 
Huggins  and  Professor  Miller  were  doing 
with  the  spectroscope),  sent  me  the  first 
report  which  he  and  his  colleague  had 
sent  to  the  Royal  Society.  That  a  means 
of  research,  which  had  indeed  already 
revealed  much  respecting  the  sun,  should 
have  been  applied  to  objects  like  the 
stars,  which  even  in  the  most  power¬ 
ful  telescopes  appear  as  mere  points  of 
light — that,  for  instance,  we  should  be 
able  by  means  of  the  teachings  of  a 
spectroscope  to  tell  that  iron,  sodium, 
bismuth,  calcium,  hydrogen,  and  so  forth 
exist  in  the  glowing  gaseous  atmosphere 
of  the  star  Aldebaran — this  seemed  to 
me  then  so  marvellous  an  achievement 
(and  indeed  seems  so  now)  that  I  almost 
held  my  breath  as  I  passed  from  para¬ 
graph  to  paragraph  of  the  simply-worded 
report.  Yet  what  I  have  now  to  speak 
of  is  even  more  wonderful. 

Already  in  1863  Drs.  Huggins  and 
Miller  had  taken  a  photograph  of  the 
spectrum  of  the  star  Sirius,  the  first  time, 
as  Dr.  Huggins  remarks,  that  the  rays 
of  a  star  “  had  recorded  themselves  up¬ 
on  a  photographic  plate  after  dispersion 
by  a  prism,"  and  also  after  dispersion  by 
the  cylindrical  lens  necessary  to  convert 
the  image  of  a  star  into  a  line,  without 
which  its  spectrum  would  itself  be  only  a 
line,  not  a  band,  and  the  dark  lines  only 
breaks  in  the  rainbow-tinted  line  instead 
of  recognizable  cross  lines.  “  For  cer¬ 
tain  instrumental  reasons,"  writes  Dr. 
Huggins,  “the  photographs  which  we 
then  took  did  not  possess  sufficient  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  spectrum  to  give  them  a  sci¬ 
entific  value." 

Dr.  Huggins  then  describes  the  in¬ 
strumental  means  employed  by  himself 
in  later  years  to  obtain  more  perfect 
photographic  spectra.  I  pass  over  this 
description,  except  one  passage  in  which 
he  so  admirably  indicates  the  distinction 
between  photographic  and  ordinary  vi¬ 
sion  that  I  feel  tempted  to  quote  it  ver¬ 
batim.  It  runs  thus:  “Our  common 
notion  of  light  is  limited  not  by  the  act¬ 
ual  extent  of  the  range  of  the  radiations 
of  a  luminous  body,  but  by  the  power  of 
our  eyes  to  see  them.  Of  the  long  range 
of  radiations  coming  from  highly-heated 
matter,  the  sun  for  example,  only  a  small 
portion  falls  within  the  power  of  the  eye. 
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Beyond  the  extreme  violet,  where  visi¬ 
bility  ends,  a  great  range  of  shorter  vi¬ 
brations  beats  upon  the  eye,  and  we  know 
it  not.  So  on  the  other  side  below  the 
red  all  consciousness  of  light  fails  us  ; 
but  here  another  sense,  that  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  heat  and  warmth,  enables  us  still 
to  know  that  a  radiated  influence  from 
the  hot  body  is  coming  upon  us.  These 
two  invisibles,  the  ultra-violet  and  the 
ultra-red,  though  they  cannot  stimulate 
our  eyes  directly,  can  make  themselves 
known  to  us  mediately  through  certain 
actions  on  other  bodies.  One  of  these 
is  the  disturbing  influence  they  exert  on 
delicately-balanced  salts  of  silver,  which 
we  call  their  photographic  power.  This 
action  was  regarded  as  so  exclusively  the 
property  of  the  ultra-violet  i>ortion  of 
the  spectrum,  that  these  rays  have  been 
distinguished  by  the  names  ‘chemical 
rays,’  ‘photographic  rays.’  Quite 
recently,  however.  Captain  Abney,  by 
the  discovery  of  a  new  molecular  con¬ 
dition  of  silver  bromide,  has  brought  the 
whole  of  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum, 
the  ultra-red,  within  the  power  of  the 
photographic  plate.  He  has,  I  believe, 
taken  the  photograph  of  a  kettle  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  in  the  dark  by  means  of  its 
own  radiation.” 

It  is,  however,  the  ultra-violet  part 
of  the  spectrum  which  Dr.  Huggins  and 
Dr.  Draper  have  employed  to  obtain 
their  photographic  spectra  of  the  stars, 
nebulae,  comets,  etc.  Dr.  Huggins  re¬ 
marks  on  this  point  that  we  shall,  per¬ 
haps,  underrate  the  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  ultra-violet  spectra  of 
stars,  if  we  consider  photographs  as  sim¬ 
ply  adding  so  much  in  length  to  the  visi¬ 
ble  spectrum,  for  there  are  reasons  why 
a  knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  spectrum 
may  be  of  exceptional  value  to  us. 

Dr.  Huggins  devised  a  very  ingenious 
way  of  avoiding  the  loss  of  light  due  to 
the  interposition  of  a  cylindrical  lens 
for  the  purpose  already  mentioned  (to 
change  the  focal  image  of  the  star  from 
a  point  to  a  line).  He  left  the  focal 
image  a  point,  so  that  the  spectrum  was 
only  a  line,  but  he  allowed  the  spectrum 
to  repeat  itself  in  a  series  of  lines  parallel 
to  each  other,  so  that  the  same  effect  was 
produced  as  by  a  series  of  lines  in  shad¬ 
ing,  the  dark  lines  in  the  spectrum  being 
seen  across  these  parallel  lines  at  right 
angles  to  their  length  (the  dark  lines, 
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really  made  up  of  a  series  of  dark  dots, 
breaks  in  the  continuity). 

I  am  here  rather  considering  the  sur¬ 
prising  nature  of  methods  employed  than 
anxious  to  explain  the  significance  of  the 
results  obtained.  But  1  would  ask  in 
passing  whether  anything  can  be  much 
more  impressive  than  the  thought  that 
by  means  of  the  photographic  eye,  thus 
ingeniously  employed,  Drs.  Draper  and 
Huggins  (for  they  attained  almost  simul¬ 
taneously  results  practically  identical), 
science  should  have  been  able  to  classify 
the  suns  which  people  space  into  their 
several  orders,  setting  our  own  sun,  the 
star  we  know  most  of,  in  its  proper  place 
in  the  celestial  category.  Father  Secchi 
had  made  a  rough  classification  from 
ordinary  spectroscopic  observation,  but 
by  the  photographic  method  the  classifi¬ 
cation  is  shown  to  be  absolutely  justified, 
or  rather  enforced,  by  the  observed  dis¬ 
tinctions  l>etween  the  spectra.  I  have 
examined  in  Dr.  Draper’s  studio,  photo¬ 
graphic  spectra  in  which  the  radiations 
of  Sirius,  Vega,  Capella,  and  Arcturus 
are  severally  brought  into  direct  com¬ 
parison  with  the  solar  spectrum  as  ob¬ 
tained  (after  reflection)  from  the  disk  of 
a  planet.  One  recognizes  systematic  pro¬ 
gression  from  the  spectrum  of  a  white 
or  bluish-white  star  to  that  of  a  yellow¬ 
ish-white  star — like  Capella,  whose  spec¬ 
trum  is  almost  absolutely  the  same  as 
our  sun’s — and  onward  to  the  spectnim 
of  a  reddish  star  like  Arcturus.  But 
consider  how  wonderful  is  all  this ! 
Here  is  science  employing  the  photo¬ 
graphic  eye  to  arrange  the  stars  into  or¬ 
ders  according  to  their  respective  ages, 
and  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  planet  to 
bring  the  sun’s  light  into  comparison 
with  theirs. 

We  cannot  resist  the  feeling,  as  Dr. 
Huggins  well  remarks,  that  we  really 
have  to  do  in  these  cases  with  actual 
physical  change  and  progression.  ‘’  The 
(juestion  presents  itself,’  ’  he  says,  ‘‘  Have 
we  before  us  stars  of  permanently  differ¬ 
ent  orders,  or  have  we  to  do  with  some 
of  the  life-changes  through  which  all 
stars  pass  ?  Does  the  sun’s  position 
somewhere  before  Arcturus  in  the  order 
of  change  indicate  also  his  relative  age  ? 
On  these  points  we  know  nothing  cer¬ 
tainly.  If  I  may  give  some  play  to  the 
scientific  use  of  the  imagination,  I  would 
ask  you  to  imagine  an  inhabitant  from 
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some  remote  part  of  the  universe,  seeing 
for  the  first  time  an  old  man  with  white 
hair  and  wrinkled  brow,  to  ask,  Was  he 
bom  thus  ?  The  answer  would  be,  No  ; 
in  this  child,  this  youth,  this  man  of  ma¬ 
ture  age,  you  see  some  of  the  life-changes 
through  which  the  old  man  has  passed. 
So,  giving  play  to  the  scientific  imagina¬ 
tion,  there  may  have  been  a  time  when 
a  photograph  of  the  solar  spectrum 
would  have  presented  the  typical  lines 
only  which  are  still  in  Vega.  At  a  sub¬ 
sequent  period  these  would  have  been 
narrower  and  more  defined,  and  other 
lines  would  have  made  their  appearance. 
And  if  we  allow  the  scientific  imagina¬ 
tion  to  project  the  Friday  evenings  of 
the  Royal  Institution  into  the  far  future, 
the  lecturer,  clad  it  may  be  in  the  skin 
of  a  white  bear,  may  have  to  describe 
how  the  spectrum  of  the  then  feeble  sun 
has  already  passed  into  the  class  of  spec¬ 
tra  which  now  distinguishes  the  stars 
which  shine  with  red  light.” 

Note  here  also  another  quality  of  the 
photographic  eye.  It  does  its  work  not 
for  a  day  or  a  year,  but  for  all  lime. 
The  pictures  which  I  examined  in  1880 
at  Dr.  Draper’s  house  in  New  York, 
stored  in  the  museums  of  distant  future 
ages,  may  be  brought  out  for  comparison 
with  photographs  then  recently  taken, 
to  show  how  the  radiations  of  our  sun 
have  changed  in  character  from  the  time 
when  the  former  photographs  were  ob¬ 
tained. 

And  here  in  passing  I  must  touch  on 
a  case  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  de¬ 
vise  a  special  arrangement  for  preparing 
the  light  which  was  to  be  examined  by 
the  photographic  eye.  This  was  in  the 
celebrated  experiments  by  which  Dr. 
Henry  Draper  showed  that  oxygen  exists 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  as  in  the 
case  of  hydrogen,  in  a  condition  enabling 
it  to  absorb  more  light  than  it  receives, 
but  in  such  a  condition  (more  intensely 
heated)  that  it  emits  more  light  than  it 
absorbs,  and  so  makes  its  presence 
known  in  the  solar  spectrum  not  by  dark 
lines  but  by  bright  ones.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  Dr.  Draper,  in  these  experi¬ 
ments,  to  bring  the  spectrum  of  the  sun 
into  direct  comparison  with  that  of  our 
own  atmosphere.  He  took  the  electric 
spark  between  electrodes  of  iron,  in  the 
open  air,  so  that  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
spark  there  appeared  necessarily  the 


bright  lines  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  the 
gases  which  form  our  air.  But  it  was 
necessary  for  this  purpose  to  have  the 
full  light  of  the  spark,  and  the  spark 
being  irregular,  not  linear,  a  difficulty 
arose,  which  could  not  be  met  by  using 
an  ordinary  slit  as  in  other  cases,  for 
more  light  was  wanted  than  could  be  re¬ 
ceived  through  such  a  slit.  According¬ 
ly  Dr.  Draper  caused  the  spark  to  travel 
in  a  slice  of  space  left  between  two  cheeks 
of  soapstone,  so  that  the  spark  could 
only  work  in  a  plane,  and  the  edge  view 
of  the  spark  so  working  was  of  course 
simply  linear,  ^ere  again  the  photo¬ 
graphic  eye  left  a  perfect  record,  which 
any  one  can  examine  without  leaving  his 
study,  for  it  has  been  reproduced  by  an 
autotype  process.  Observation  by  the 
ordinary  visual  method  could  have  done 
little  in  comparing  the  flashing,  dazzling, 
ever-changing  light  of  the  electric  spark 
with  the  steady  light  of  the  sun.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  photographic  eye, 
flashes  and  rapid  changes  produce  no 
disturbing  effects  ;  it  simply  goes  on  re¬ 
cording  the  quantity  of  light  received, 
as  steadily  when  the  light  comes  by 
flashes  as  when  it  comes  in  a  uniform 
stream. 

I  might  deal  further  and  as  fully  with 
the  work  done  by  photography  in  ob¬ 
taining  spectra  of  the  celestial  objects — 
on  the  whole  the  most  important  and 
the  most  expressly  scientific  work  which 
the  photographic  eyes  of  science  have 
yet  achieved  ;  I  might  consider  Dr. 
Huggins’s  recent  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  spectra  of  comets,  and 
to  his  success  in  showing  that  comet 
Wells  differs  in  several  important  physi¬ 
cal  characteristics  from  other  comets 
which  had  been  spectroscopically  ex¬ 
amined.  Attention  might  also  be  di¬ 
rected,  did  space  permit,  to  the  remark¬ 
able  achievement  of  Captain  Abney  and 
Mr.  Schuster  during  the  recent  eclipse  in 
photographing  the  spectrum  of  the  sun’s 
corona.  But  sufficient  has  already  been 
said  on  this  point  to  show  how  much  the 
photographic  eye  can  do  by  long-contin¬ 
ued  gazing  to  supplement  the  work  of 
the  easily  tired  and  easily  satiated  nat¬ 
ural  eye.  We  must  now  turn  to  consider 
one  other  important  point  in  which  the 
natural  eye  is  defective. 

In  ordinary  telescopic  observation 
there  is  much  room  for  illusion  and  also 
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for  self-deception.  An  observer  may  be 
misled  by  effects  of  contrast.  Thus,  as 
I  have  elsewhere  noted,  the  French  as¬ 
tronomer  Chacornac  once  advanced  an 
ingenious  theory  in  explanation  of  the 
supposed  circumstance  that  the  disk  of 
Jupiter  is  brighter  near  the  edge  than  in 
the  middle,  the  real  fact  being  that  the 
apparent  excess  of  brightness  at  the  edge 
01  the  disk  is  simply  an  effect  of  contrast 
against  the  dark  background  of  the  sky, 
the  part  which  seems  the  brighter  being 
in  reality  the  darker  part  of  the  disk. 
So  again,  a  very  elaborate  theory  has 
been  devised  to  explain  why  the  floor  of 
the  lunar  crater  Plato  grows  darker  as  the 
sun  shines  more  fully  upon  it,  instead 
of  growing  brighter  as  it  should  do  ;  the 
real  fact  being  that  the  floor  does  not 
grow  darker  at  all,  though  as  the  black 
shadows  of  the  surrounding  peaks  di¬ 
minish  in  extent  and  finally  disappear, 
while  the  ring  round  the  floor  grows 
brighter  till  it  gleams  white  against  the 
relatively  dark  natural  color  of  the  floor, 
the  latter,  which  had  by  contrast  with 
the  shadows  seemed  lighter  than  it  really 
is,  is  made  by  contrast  with  the  bright 
ring  around  it  relatively  darker.  And 
so  in  other  cases  optical  illusions  have 
deceived  observers  and  led  to  false  theo¬ 
ries  in  science. 

But  again,  an  observer  may  be  misled 
by  imagination  when  some  favorite  the¬ 
ory  has  possession  of  his  mind.  “If,"  as 
I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,  “he  knows, 
or  thinks  he  knows,  what  he  ought  to  see 
or  might  fairly  expect  to  see,  he  is  very 
apt  to  imagine  that  he  does  actually  see  it. 
In  this  way,  for  instance,  many  students 
of  astronomy  have  imagined  that  they 
have  seen  a  small  companion  by  a  star  in 
a  position  where  they  had  been  told  that 
such  a  companion  existed,  when  in  reality 
there  had  been  some  error  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion,  or  in  their  reading  of  it,  and  either 
no  such  companion  existed,  or  else  it  was 
in  some  entirely  different  position,  and 
perhaps  quite  beyond  the  range  of  the 
telescope  employed  by  the  observer.” 

And  lastly,  as  respects  the  particular 
class  of  defect  we  are  considering,  the 
eye,  even  when  it  may  see  clearly,  may 
see  only  in  part,  and  the  observer  may 
be  quite  unable  to  record  accurately, 
either  in  words  or  in  drawings,  what  his 
eye  has  perhaps  correctly  seen.  I  will 
take  an  example  from  my  own  experi- 
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ence.  I  remember  that  when  I  was 
drawing  at  the  telescope  the  face  of  the 
sun,  which  is  shown  in  the  frontispiece 
to  my  treatise  on  that  orb,  I  took  excep¬ 
tional  pains  to  reproduce,  without  exag¬ 
geration,  the  remarkable  spots  which 
were  present  on  the  solar  disk.  I  thought 
I  had  succeeded,  until,  several  months 
later,  I  was  shown  a  photograph  of  the 
sun,  taken  a  day  or  two  later,  by  Dr. 
Rutherford,  at  New  York,  in  which  the 
same  spots  (of  course)  are  shown,  so  little 
changed  in  details  that  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  they  had  not  changed  much 
in  size.  Now,  a  comparison  of  my  draw¬ 
ing  with  his  photograph  shows  that 
though  the  spots  are  correctly  delineated 
in  the  former,  so  far  as  details  are  con¬ 
cerned,  they  are  without  exception  too 
large,  as  compared  with  the  solar  disk — 
an  enlargement  not  at  all  necessary,  for 
the  largest  spot  visible  on  that  occasion 
had  a  surface  several  times  larger  than 
that  of  the  earth  on  which  we  live. 

If  such  faults  as  these  can  be  recog¬ 
nized  in  pictures  drawn  under  favorable 
conditions,  and  with  ample  time  and  op¬ 
portunities  for  comparing  the  original 
with  the  drawing,  it  will  readily  be  be¬ 
lieved  that  where  there  is  hurry  and  ex¬ 
citement  even  the  most  skilful  artist  may 
be  led  astray.  To  this,  for  instance, 
w’e  may  fairly  ascribe  the  imperfect  de¬ 
lineation  of  the  solar  corona  before 
photography  was  employed.  The  pict¬ 
ures  of  the  corona  which  used  to  be 
drawn  by  different  observers  of  the  same 
eclipse — often  by  observers  stationed 
but  a  few  yards  from  each  other — showeQ 
such  discrepancies  as  to  suggest  to  some 
the  theory  that  the  corona  is  only  a  sub¬ 
jective  phenomenon,  which  appears  dif¬ 
ferent  to  different  observers,  just  as  the 
halo  seen  around  aluminous  object  when 
the  eye  is  dazzled  depends,  so  far  as 
form,  brightness,  and  distinctness  are 
concerned,  almost  entirely  on  the  eye 
which  sees  it.  Even  many  who  did  not 
conceive  any  theory  quite  so  preposter¬ 
ous  as  this,  were  led  astray  by  the  ill- 
executed  drawings  of  the  corona.  I 
remember  that  in  1869  Mr.  Lockyer  and 
some  others  were  so  fully  assured  that 
the  corona  is  something  not  near  the  sun 
at  all,  but  either  in  our  air  or  around 
the  moon,  that  they  were  quite  angry 
when  mathematicians  pointed  out  that 
neither  theory  could  be  entertained  for 
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a  moment.  Now,  here  was  a  case  where, 
although  indeed  the  mathematician  could 
see  his  way  clearly  enough  for  himself, 
he  could  not  so  readily  make  the  way 
clear  to  others.  With  all  the  efforts,  for 
example,  which  I  made  to  simplify  the 
reasoning  (actually  demonstrative  when 
understood)  by  which  the  solar  nature 
of  the  corona  was  established,  I  doubt 
if  any  but  mathematicians  saw  the  points 
of  the  argximent  ;  and  they  could  easily 
have  proved  the  matter  for  themselves, 
so  that  explaining  it  to  them  was  of  small 
avail.  I  doubt  whether  to  this  day  the 
solar  character  of  the  corona  would  have 
been  generally  accepted  outside  mathe¬ 
matical  circles  had  not  photography  lent 
its  aid  to  establish  the  true  theory  by 
evidence  which  even  a  child  could  under¬ 
stand. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  inefficiency  of 
the  natural  eye  to  deal  with  a  matter  of 
this  sort,  consider  the  following  account 
given  by  Mr.  Stone  (at  that  time  As¬ 
tronomer  Royal  at  the  Cape). 

“Two  persons,”  he  says,  “  were  asked 
to  make  drawings  of  the  corona,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  time  one  man  had  drawn 
it  in  one  shape,  and  the  other  as  differ¬ 
ent  as  it  could  possibly  be.  The  person 
who  drew  one  picture  was  an  engineer, 
and  was  sitting  side  by  side  with  the 
other.  Before  the  eclipse  was  over  he 
turned  round  to  look  at  the  other’s  draw¬ 
ing,  and  said,  ‘  What  on  earth  are  you 
doing  here?’  He  replied,  ‘I  am  draw¬ 
ing  the  pouter  corona.’  He  said  it  was 
nothing  of  the  kind  ;  yet  he  looked  and 
saw  the  outer  corona  just  as  the  other 
had  drawn  it ;  but  he  had  overlooked 
that  it  was  the  inner  corona  he  was  draw¬ 
ing  until  his  attention  was  called  to  it  in 
that  way.” 

Here  the  observer  saw  correctly 
enough,  but  only  in  part.  Probably  both 
drawings  were  very  inaccurate.  Where 
an  erroneous  idea  of  the  corona  had  been 
entertained,  observers  generally  saw  it  as 
they  thought  it  ought  to  look.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  amusing  now  to  read  the  accounts 
and  to  look  at  the  pictures  sent  to  Eng¬ 
land  after  the  eclipse  of  1870,  so  perfectly 
do  they  serve  to  establish  the  theory  that 
the  corona  is  not  a  solar  phenomenon  ; 
while  the  photographs  then  taken  were 
coming  to  England  at  the  same  time  to 
show  that  the  corona  is  a  solar  phenom¬ 
enon  in  every  detail  and  to  the  extremest 
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ray  the  human  eye  has  yet  been  able  to 
catch. 

Equally  remarkable  was  the  success  of 
photography  in  disposing  of  what  but 
for  its  services  would  have  been  regarded 
by  many  as  proof  positive  of  the  existence 
of  that  intra-mercurial  planet  of  Lescar- 
bault,  which  all  astronomers  of  repute 
are  agreed  now  in  regarding  as  a  myth. 
For  when  news  came  from  Pechule,  in 
China,  that  Weber  had  seen  a  small 
round  spot  on  the  sun  which,  an  hour 
later,  he  looked  for  in  vain,  astronomers 
in  Europe  overhauled  their  diurnal  pho¬ 
tographic  records  of  the  sun’s  face  and 
found  that  there  had  been  such  a  spot, 
but  that  it  presented  unmistakable  evi¬ 
dence  of  being  an  ordinary  spot,  though 
small  and  short-lasting,  having  a  well- 
defined  penumbra  around  its  not  quite 
circular  umbral  nucleus. 

Even  when  no  theory  holds  posses¬ 
sion  of  observers’  minds,  inaccurate 
pictures  are  drawn  of  the  same  ob¬ 
ject.  One  person  sees  one  feature,  and 
fails  to  notice  another  ;  while  his  atten¬ 
tion  having  been  arrested  by  the  former, 
it  becomes  more  and  more  prominent  to 
his  imagination.  Another  person  may 
not  catch  the  same  feature,  but,  passing 
it  over,  seizes  upon  some  other,  and 
brings  it  out  more  strongly.  Photog¬ 
raphy  has  no  such  weaknesses.  It  re¬ 
cords  just  what  falls  upon  the  prepared 
plate.  When  due  care  is  taken  to  use 
the  same  kind  of  plates,  and  instruments 
nearly  equal  in  size  and  similar  in  qual¬ 
ity,  we  may  fairly  make  comparisons 
between  pictures  taken  at  different  sta¬ 
tions,  at  different  times,  and  so  forth, 
to  tell  us  what  were  the  vaiious  aspects 
of  one  and  the  same  object  under  those 
various  conditions,  or  we  may  safely 
compare  pictures  of  different  objects 
taken  at  the  same  time  and  under  the 
same  conditions.  In  other  words,  the 
photographic  eye  is  found  to  be  trust¬ 
worthy  where  the  human  eye  is  too  often 
unreliable,  or  even  deceptive. 

We  must  speak,  however,  rather  of 
the  photographic  eyes  than  of  the 
photographic  eye  of  science.  For  the 
eye  which  takes  views  in  the  minut¬ 
est  fraction  of  a  second,  cannot,  clearly, 
be  regarded  as  the  same  eye  which  re¬ 
quires  hundreds  of  thousands  of  times 
as  long  to  take  a  single  view  ;  nor  can 
either  be  regarded  as  the  same  eye  which. 
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neither  with  exceeding  haste  nor  with 
exceeding  deliberation,  takes  just  and 
truthful  portraits  of  celestial  objects, 
seen  less  truly  by  the  human  eye,  and 
either  misjudged  or  misunderstood, 
with  its  three  eyes — the  eye  of  keenness, 
the  eye  of  patient  watchfulness,  and  the 
eye  of  artistic  truth,  photography  prom¬ 


ises  to  be  a  Cerberus  to  the  science  of 
the  future,  whose  watchfulness  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  admission  of  error  and  detect 
truths  which  otherwise  would  escape  us. 
But,  indeed,  with  photography,  spectros¬ 
copy,  polariscopy,  and  other  aids,  sci¬ 
ence  promises  soon  to  be  Argus-eyed. 


ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 


There  are  no  sadder  landmarks,  to 
prove  to  us  the  progress  we  are  making 
through  the  afternoon  of  life,  than  the 
graves  that  appear  one  by  one  in  our 
way,  opening  up  at  our  very  feet.  In 
youth,  perhaps,  we  lose  as  many  friends, 
but  the  sensation  is  very  different.  It  is 
the  impassioned  grief  of  personal  loss 
and  suffering,  or  it  is  the  awe  with  which, 
out  of  our  flush  of  life,  we  witness  that 
silent  withdrawal  into  the  unknown,  and 
cessation  henceforward  of  all  human 
sight  or  knowledge  which  is  incredible 
till  it  happens,  and  even  when  it  happens 
to  another,  impossible  to  realize  as  likely 
for  ourselves.  I-ater  we  are  more  cal¬ 
lous,  yet  far  more  deeply  interested. 
Our  seniors  have  gone,  we  stand  in  the 
position  in  which  our  fathers  stood,  and 
it  is  our  comrades  who  go  on  disappear¬ 
ing  out  of  the  ranks  in  which  we  all  travel 
steadily  toward  that  conclusion  which 
every  day  comes  more  visibly  to  a  meas¬ 
urable  distance.  We  see  the  limit  of  our 
own  horizon  as  we  perceive  beyond  it 
how,  one  by  one,  our  fellow-travellers 
pass  beyond  the  verge. 

There  has  been  in  England  for  many 
years  no  name  that  has  been  better  known 
than  that  of  Anthony  Trollope.  Out  of 
the  way,  and  almost  closed  to  all  outside 
intercourse  must  that  house  have  been 
into  which  something  from  his  hand  did 
not  tell  among  the  pleasures,  and  expecta 
tions  of  life,  or  furnish  some  material 
for  talk,  and  the  drawing  forth  of  indi¬ 
vidual  opinion.  The  creations  of  his 
fancy  have  been  to  many  of  us  like 
friends  familiarly  known.  We  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  actions  and  the  motives  of 
those  airy  nothings  to  whom  he  gave  not 
only  local  habitation  and  a  name,  but 
many  of  the  experiences  and  difficulties 


of  existence,  with  a  warmth  and  partisan¬ 
ship  which  ought  to  be  ridiculous  from  a 
common-sense  point  of  view,  but  is  not 
ridiculous  at  all,  considering  that  half 
the  persons  w'e  meet  in  life,  are  less  real 
and  less  interesting  than  these  beings  of 
the  imagination.  In  this  way  the  nov¬ 
elist  becomes  the  acquaintance  of  all  the 
world.  We  are  thankful  for  his  company 
not  only  when  all  is  well  with  us,  but 
when  we  are  sick  or  sorry,  and  shut  out 
less  familiar  friends.  This  is  true  even 
of  the  poorer  professors  of  the  art,  but 
how  much  more  of  him  in  whose  works 
there  was  always  a  true  reflex  of  the 
actual  existence  in  which  he  took  a  man¬ 
ful  share — not  that  of  a<j8cholar  in  his 
study,  but  of  a  living  and  energetic  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  society  he  described.  Mr. 
Trollope  was  no  specialist,  to  use  a  word 
which  has  not  much  acceptance  with  the 
English  mind,  yet  in  literature  has  always 
given  its  professors  a  decided  advantage. 
He  was  not  a  philosopher  like  George 
Eliot,  nor  a  humorist  like  Thackeray. 
His  mind  did  not  concentrate  upon  any 
individual  view  of  existence,  nor  was 
there  that  relation  between  the  different 
parts  of  his  work  which  some  great  nov¬ 
elists  have  aimed  at.  We  might  almost 
say  that  his  selection  of  subjects  was  ac¬ 
cidental,  and  that  he  took  whatever  came 
uppermost  with  a  general  sense  of  capac¬ 
ity  to  deal  with  what  he  took  up,  rather 
than  a  particular  impulse  within  to  search 
into  the  depths  of  human  motive,  or  to 
discover  its  endless  discrepancies  and 
shortcomings.  He  was  a  story-teller 
rather  than  an  analyst  or  moralist,  al¬ 
though  no  man  ever  took  more  pains  to 
show  the  way  in  which  the  mind  justified 
to  itself  a  certain  course  of  action. 
Wherever  he  held  his  lantern  there  came 
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into  light, within  its  circle  a  little  world,  a 
microcosm,  with  everything  going  on  in 
little  which  goes  on  at  large  in  the  uni¬ 
verse.  Spots  that  had  been  dim  before 
thus  came  into  sight,  all  throbbing  with 
life  and  motion.  When  he  did  concen¬ 
trate  the  light  the  illumination  was  worth 
almost  as  much  as  the  best,  and  Barches- 
ter  comes  in  many  points  little  short  of  the 
streets  and  booths  of  Vanity  Fair.  But 
though  he  did  not  always  do  this,  he  was 
always  capable  at  a  moment’s  notice  of 
clearing  a  little  plot  around  him  from  out 
the  undiscovered,  and  showing  us  groups 
as  animated,  as  restless  in  their  busy  pre¬ 
occupations,  loving  and  hating  and  pur¬ 
suing  their  personal  objects  with  all  the 
ease  and  unconsciousness  of  real  life. 

It  would  be  vain  to  calculate  what  Mr. 
Trollope  might  have  done  had  he  been 
shut  up,  by  nature  and  circumstances, 
within  one  circle,  and  left  us  only  the 
half-dozen  stories  which  embody  the 
History  of  Baiset,  with  the  more  careful 
elal)oration  which  leisure  and  concen¬ 
tration  would  have  given.  Our  own 
opinion  is  that  every  artist  finds  the  nat¬ 
ural  conditions  of  his  working,  and  that 
in  doing  what  he  has  to  do  according  to 
his  natural  lights  he  is  doing  the  best 
which  can  be  got  from  him.  But  it  is 
hopeless  to  expect  from  the  reader  either 
the  same  attention  or  the  same  faith  for 
twenty  or  thirty  literary  productions 
which  he  gives  to  four  or  five.  The 
instinct  of  nature  is  against  the  prolific 
worker.  In  this  way  a  short  life,  a  lim¬ 
ited  period  of  activity  are  much  the  best 
for  art ;  and  a  long  period  of  labor, 
occupied  by  an  active  mind  and  fertile 
faculties,  tell  against,  and  not  for  the 
writer.  It  is  a  sort  of  foregone  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  man  who  does  little  is 
likely  to  do  that  little  better  than  the 
man  who  does  much.  Mr.  Trollope  has 
suffered  from  this  natural  and  by  no 
means  unjustified  prejudice.  He  has 
been  discussed  since  his  death  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  condescension  and  careless  praise, 
as  if  the  industry  and  regularity  which 
were  so  conspicuous  in  him,  and 
which  are  so  meritorious  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  were  his  chief  qualities.  But 
those  individual  characteristics  have  in 
reality  no  more  to  do  with  the  grounds 
upon  which  a  true  estimate  of  Mr. 
Trollope's  genius  is  to  be  formed,  than 
would  have  been  the  case  had  he  been 


idle  and  irregular  instead,  turning  day 
into  night,  and  producing  nothing  except 
under  the  pressure  of  the  printer  s  devil 
at  the  door.  We  have  all  heard  of  such 
in  the  history  of  literature,  and  curiously 
enough  the  public  mind  is  more  disposed 
to  judge  them  favorably  than  it  is  to 
acknowledge  the  claims  of  those  who 
pursue  the  literary  profession  with  the 
same  devotion  and  steadiness  which  is 
necessary  in  every  other.  We  do  not 
know  how  to  account  for  the  caprice  of 
the  ordinary  standard  on  this  point.  In 
every  other  craft,  however,  it  may  be  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  higher  gifts,  the  close 
and  constant  labor  of  the  workman  is 
put  to  the  credit  of  his  work.  Not  even 
the  painter,  the  nearest  parallel  we  can 
think  of,  is  expected  to  wait  for  special 
inspiration  or  damned  with  faint  praise 
as  “industrious”  and  “meritorious,” 
because  he  works  a  certain  number  of 
hours  a  day.  But  up  to  the  present 
moment  this  is  still  the  familiar  thing  to 
say  of  Mr.  Trollope.  It  might  have 
been  said  of  Scott,  who,  indeed,  has  gone 
through  many  phases  of  critical  disap¬ 
proval  on  the  same  ground — and  in  such 
company  our  story-teller  need  have  little 
objection  to  go  down  to  the  judgment  of 
posterity.  What  posterity  may  say  seems 
a  thing  of  which  no  generation  can  ju.stly 
judge,  few  things  in  the  world  being 
more  remarkable  than  the  way  in  which 
contemporary  judgments  are  annulled, 
the  lofty  abased,  and  the  lowly  exalted 
by  the  progress  of  time  and  the  gradual 
consolidation  of  human  opinion.  But 
we  feel  well  assured  that  the  group  of 
novels  upon  which  Mr.  Trollope’s  fame 
chiefly  rests  will  survive  as  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  true  pictures  of 
English  life  in  our  age,  from  which  our 
grandchildren  may  learn  the  fashion  of 
outliving.  The  “  Chronicles  of  Barset” 
are  more  true  to  general  English  society 
than  had  they  been  devoted  to  those  im¬ 
passioned  and  tragical  impersonations  of 
human  character  which  give  a  higher 
poetic  value  to  the  works  of  one  of  Mr. 
Trollope’s  contemporaries,  or  to  those 
extraordinary  renderings  of  a  typical 
form  of  the  lower  life  which  have  made 
the  fortune  of  another.  The  extraordi¬ 
nary  force  of  such  portraiture  as  that 
of  Rosamond  in  “  Middlemarch,’ ’  or,  in 
still  higher  lines,  of  Tito  in  “  Romola,” 
detracts  by  its  very  grandeur  from  the 
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proportions  of  the  surrounding  groups, 
which  would  be  more  than  human  were 
they  all  capable  of  such  heroic  treatment. 
In  the  same  way,  though  with  a  wonder¬ 
ful  difference,  Sam  Weller  and  Mrs. 
Gamp  destroy  the  unity  of  any  picture, 
by  absorbing  to  themselves  whenever  they 
are  present  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
who  takes  up  the  books  in  which  they 
appear,  for  them  and  not  for  any  other 
(jualities  in  the  tale.  Thus  both  on  the 
higher  and  lower  levels,  these  great 
writers,  while  furnishing  what  nobody 
but  themselves  could  furnish,  in  the  way 
of  individual  creation,  are  less  fair  and 
sound  historians  of  English  life  in  the 
general  than  the  man  whose  lesser 
genius  produced  no  such  intense  light, 
but  shed  an  equable  illumination  upon  the 
secondary  heights  and  hollows,  and  set 
before  us  one  with  another,  the  great  and 
small,  the  common  and  the  noble,  the 
beautiful  and  the  homely,  in  subordina* 
tion  to  the  natural  rules  of  perspective, 
and  to  those  subduing  and  equalizing  in¬ 
fluences  which  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
live  with  each  other,  and  tranquilly  side 
by  side  to  carry  on  our  different  threads 
of  existence.  Mr.  Trollope  is  perhaps 
unrivalled  for  this  general  landscape, 
the  level  of  real  life,  in  which  no  one 
towers  disproportionately  above  his 
neighbors.  We  do  not  seek  special 
scenes,  or  the  development  of  special 
characters,  when  we  return  to  the 
histories  of  the  warden,  the  dean,  or  the 
doctor,  but  pursue  our  way  well  pleased 
about  the  Barchester  streets,  ^ad  to 
meet  a  familiar  face  round  every  comer  ; 
or  set  out  into  the  country  to  visit  Arch¬ 
deacon  Grantley  at  his  Rectory,  or  pioor 
Mr.  Crawley  in  his  poor  parsonage  with 
an  untiring  interest  in  everything,  and 
pleasant  recognition  of  all  we  meet.  It 
IS  altogether  different  from  the  interest, 
either  tragic  or  comic,  which  makes  us 
see  one  figure  everywhere,  and  passes 
with  a  little  impatience  through  the  less 
important  surroundings  to  get  to  the 
central  interest.  In  Mr.  Trollope’s 
books  the  interest  is  diffused  throughout 
all,  it  quickens  here  and  slackens  there 
with  a  genuine  and  natural  fluctuation  ; 
nobody  will  fail  specially  to  remark  Mr. 
Harding’s  delicate  old  figure  in  the  road, 
the  delightful,  energetic  bustle  of  the 
.\rchdeacon,  or  that  less  excellent, 
because  more  conventional,  but  must 


popular  of  all,  Mrs.  Proudie,  at  the 
palace  ;  but  even  their  eminence  docs 
not  make  us  at  all  indifferent  to  all  the 
other  innumerable  human  folk  who  in¬ 
habit  the  little  episcopal  town,  and  the 
fresh-breathing  country  with  its  muddy 
lanes  and  long  distances.  Even  Thack¬ 
eray,  with  his  finer  and  more  powerful 
touch,  has  not  done  just  the  same  for 
the  history  of  the  age ;  for  all  his  deal¬ 
ings  are  with  Society,  the  modes  of  which 
are  more  artificial  and  its  laws  more  con¬ 
tinuous.  Old  Lady  Kew  is  so  real  that 
we  know  the  very  sound  of  her  voice, 
and  regard  her  with  a  mixture  of  affection 
and  abhorrence,  which  is  more  genuine 
than  our  sentiments  toward  many  of  our 
most  familiar  friends,  but  there  is  not 
very  much  distinction  between  that  won¬ 
derful  old  figure,  and  the  old  Baroness 
of  the  early  Georgian  age,  whom  we 
meet  in  "  The  Virginians  the  species 
continues  forever.  And  such  is  to  a 
certain  extent  the  case  with  all  expos¬ 
itions  of  that  fine  mixture  of  the  artificial 
and  the  savage,  of  the  hungry  human 
self-interest  and  fictitious  restraint,  which 
is  called  Society.  But  Barchester  is  as 
entirely  the  England  of  our  time  as  Bath 
in  “  Northanger  Abbey”  represents  the 
England  of  Miss  Austen’s.  The  one  pict¬ 
ure  is  larger,  not  so  delicate  as  the  other, 
and  they  are  as  different  in  sentiment  as 
in  costume  ;  but  when  the  world  is  as  far 
in  advance  of  Trollope,  as  we  are  now  of 
Miss  Austen,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
doubt  that  the  little  cathedral  town,  with 
its  dignitaries,  the  country  parsonages, 
the  poor  clerg)',  the  little  social  circles 
all  about,  will  form  as  important  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  history  of  the  time  as 
hers  is  to  that  of  the  beginning  of  the 
century ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  more 
for  a  novelist. 

The  note  of  defence,  even  of  excuse, 
which  creeps  into  what  we  may  say  be¬ 
longs  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Trollope  wrote 
a  great  deal  besides,  to  which  indeed  the 
same  words  are  applicable,  but  in  a  less 
satisfactory  way.  He  produced  many 
books  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  they 
were  honest  supply  for  a  demand,  on  the 
best  principles  of  political  economy,  ex¬ 
ecuted  with  care  and  skill  and  trangress- 
ing  no  law  of  honorable  work  ;  char¬ 
acteristic  too,  yet  on  a  very  much  lower 
level.  Many  of  these  we  will  willingly 
allow  to  drop  back  again  into  mother 
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earth,  and  be  seen  no  more,  with  no  re¬ 
proach  to  the  writer  if  no  glory.  But 
the  best  of  Anthony  Trollope  will  be  in¬ 
scribed  in  the  historic  and  social  annals 
of  the  country,  and  will  show  our  great 
grandchildren  many  a  characteristic 
picture  of  those  days  when  Victoria  was 
Queen. 

The  readers  of  Good  Words  have  had 
special  links  of  connection  with  the  friend 
whom  we  have  all  lost.  Twenty  years  ago 
he  began  to  contribute  to  these  pages 
some  of  the  short  stories  in  which  he 
was  excellent.  In  1863  there  occurred  an 
almost  romantic  episode  in  literature, 
when  the  first  important  story  written  by 
him  for  these  pages  was  found  unsuitable 
by  our  high-minded  editor,  Norman 
Macleod,  and  omitted,  though  at  a  large 
pecuniary  sacrifice.  Mr.  Trollope  was 
then  at  the  height  of  his  reputation, 
and  it  was  a  bold  thing  to  do.  But 
Dr.  Macleod’s  courage  and  conscientious 
determination  to  admit  nothing  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  the  periodical  were 
in  their  way  heroic.  So  far  as  we  are 
aware  the  episode  is  unique  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  periodical  literature.  Since  then 
many  a  page  from  his  hand  has  enter¬ 
tained  our  readers,  and  the  last  of  his 
published  stories  had  just  appeared  in 
Good  Words  when  his  life,  too,  ended  ; 
not  without  warning,  nor  prematurely, 
yet  at  an  age  when  he  was  still  in  full 


vigor,  and  might  still  have  lived,  and 
rode,  and  written,  for  many  a  day  to 
come.  It  is  curious  to  remember  how 
recently  he  had  played  with  the  idea  of 
an  arbitrary  conclusion  to  life  at  the  age 
he  just  lived  to  reach,  in  the  amusing 
and  original  chapter  of  imaginary  history 
called  the  Fixed  Period.  It  was  prob¬ 
ably  because  he  felt  how  little  occasion 
there  was  for  dying,  and  how  well  adapt¬ 
ed  a  man  was  to  enjoy  life  at  sixty- 
seven,  that  he  put  forth  at  that  age  the 
elaborate  scheme  of  the  colonial  legisla¬ 
tor  for  the  honorable  extinction  of  ex¬ 
istence  ;  but  the  coincidence  is  curious. 
T'he  great  novelist  is  dead,  at  p>eace  and 
in  honor  with  all  men,  leaving  nothing  be¬ 
hind  him  that  is  bitter  or  painful,  but  an 
honorable  name,  a  reputation  which  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  will  increase 
rather  than  diminish,  and  the  example 
of  a  life  full  of  useful  exertion.  He  did 
much  in  his  life  to  restore  character  and 
credit  to  the  literary  profession,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  was  no  mere  writer, 
but  a  man  thoroughly  experimented  in 
the  world,  and  knowing  the  life  which 
he  illustrated.  There  is  no  Westminster 
Abbey  for  the  novelist,  but  its  roll  con¬ 
tains  many  a  less  notable  name  than  that 
of  Anthony  Trollope,  who  has  in  his 
generation  been  as  much  the  faithful 
servant  of  England  as  if  he  had  fought 
half  a  hundred  battles. — Good  Words. 


DOCTOR  HENDERSONS  ROMANCE. 

BY  HENRIETTA  CORKRAN. 


A  BRIGHT  afternoon  in  May,  Doctor 
Henderson  the  renowned  archaeological 
savant,  is  brisklv  wending  his  way  to 
the  British  Museum,  when,  not  far  from 
Mudie’s,  his  quick  trot  is  suddenly  ar¬ 
rested,  a  black  kid  glove  grasps  his  yel¬ 
low  dogskin,  and  a  crisp  rapid  utterance 
greets  his  ear. 

“  Oh  !  Doctor  Henderson,  how  do 
you  do  ?  Such  an  age  since  I  have  seen 
or  heard  from  you  !  Where  have  you 
been  hiding?  You  don’t  look  very 
well.  Your  face  is  pimply  !  You  know 
your  face  is  to  me  a  thermometer  indi¬ 
cating  the  state  of  your  heart,  and  just 
now  I  conclude  from  its  appearance 
that  the  current  of  your  life  is  not  run¬ 


ning  smooth.  These  pimples  are  the 
visible  signs  of  an  inner  disturbance.  I 
have  it !  You  have  fallen  in  love  at 
last.  There — I  have  guessed,  and  you 
are  blushing.” 

This  voluble,  indiscreet  speech  is  de¬ 
livered  by  Miss  Batchelor,  a  short, 
wiry,  middle-aged  spinster,  the  pet  aver¬ 
sion  of  Doctor  Henderson,  who  is  a  shy 
reserved  man.  He  is  now  blushing  all 
over  ;  and,  feeling  mightily  uncomfort¬ 
able,  tries  to  rush  away  from  this  im¬ 
portunate  woman. 

”  No,  no,  you  are  not  going  to  es¬ 
cape.  Tell  me  all  about  it.  I  shall  be 
as  mute  as  a  fish.” 

”  I  think  I  have  got  the  measles,” 
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he  replied,  in  a  thin,  unvibrating  voice. 
“  You  know  they  are  catching,  so  you 
had  better  let  me  go.” 

“  Nonsense,  you  are  too  ancient  for 
that  complaint.  No,  no  it  is  another 
ailment  that  has  got  hold  of  you — one 
that,  like  the  measles,  the  older  you 
are,  the  worse  the  attack.” 

She  gives  a  snort,  and  her  steel  gray 
eyes  seem  to  pierce  into  the  very  mar¬ 
row  of  Doctor  Henderson’s  bones. 

”  I  don’t  deny  the  »oft  impeachment. 

1  love  all  your  sex.  Now  won’t  that 
satisfy  you  ?  At  least  for  the  pres¬ 
ent — ” 

"  I  like  mystery.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  up  with  you.  How  delightful  to 
see  that  you  have,  at  last,  been  caught 
in  Cupid’s  net  !  Though  I  am  not 
married,  yet  I  preach  matrimony.  Still 
there  are  some  items  I  hold  de  rigucur 
securing  conjugal  happiness — suitability 
of  age,  temperament,  and  filthy  lucre.” 

“  I  quite  agree  with  you.  As  soon 
as  I  have  found  these  indispensable  req¬ 
uisites,  ril  come  to  you  for  your  bene¬ 
diction.” 

With  this  Parthian  dart.  Doctor  Hen¬ 
derson  manages  to  escape,  but  the  little 
detective  in  petticoats  follows  him  into 
the  British  Museum.  As  he  does  not 
turn  round,  he  is  unconscious  that  she 
is  watching  his  movements,  and  he 
makes  his  way  into  the  sculpture  gal¬ 
lery.  'Phen  putting  up  his  eye-glass, 
he  peers  eagerly  all  round.  Miss  Batch¬ 
elor,  taking  up  her  post  behind  a  big 
torso,  perceives  the  sudden  commotion 
produced  in  Doctor  Henderson  by  the 
sight  of  a  very  pretty  girl-student  draw¬ 
ing  the  Ilyssus. 

His  knees  seem  to  give  way  under 
him  ;  he  is  rooted  to  the  spot ;  a  crim¬ 
son  hue  overspreads  his  thoughtful,  but 
not  handsome  face.  His  hair,  beard, 
and  moustache  being  of  the  same  fiery 
tone,  he  looks  at  that  moment  like  a 
haystack  in  conflagration. 

The  young  lady  turns  round,  and  see¬ 
ing  the  doctor  standing  behind  her, 
rises  from  her  seat  to  greet  him.  She  is 
tall  and  graceful,  with  deep  blue  eyes 
full  of  softness  and  light,  shaded  by  long 
curling  black  lashes.  The  eyebrows 
are  straight  and  dark,  the  face  oval  and 
pale.  Her  small  head  is  thickly  cover¬ 
ed  with  golden  brown  hair,  worn  d  la 
grecque.  She  is  dressed  in  an  olive- 


green  serge,  draped  somewhat  after  the 
fashion  of  a  Greek  garment.  The 
whole  presentment  is  classic  and  lovely. 

“  A  case  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast,” 
whispers  an  attendant  to  a  stone-mason, 
and  the^  both  gaze  at  the  pair.  “  But 
she  can  t  care  for  such  a  queer-looking 
little  man  ;  he  is  like  one  of  them  terra¬ 
cotta  figures  of  satyrs  in  the  glass-case 
off  there.” 

‘‘  Women  be  such  rum  creatures,” 
retorts  the  mason  ;  ”  there’s  no  reason 
for  their  fancies,”  and  he  goes  off,  leav¬ 
ing  the  attendant  to  watch  the  flirtation 
from  his  corner  behind  the  Pediment  of 
the  Parthenon. 

”  You  are  rather  late.  Doctor  Hen¬ 
derson,”  exclaims  the  young  lady,  look¬ 
ing  at  her  dainty  (ieneva  watch.” 

“Yes,  I  am.  I  was  detained  by  a 
terrible  bore.” 

Miss  Batchelor  snorts  behind  the 
torso.  ”  I  will  make  him  pay  for  that 
remark,”  she  mutters  to  herself. 

“  You  are  getting  on  with  your  draw¬ 
ing  but  it  still  wants  more  bone  and 
muscle.  It  is  a  little  woolly,”  says 
Doctor  Henderson,  drawing  her  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subtle  rendering  of  the  anat¬ 
omy,  till  little  by  little,  his  thin  voice 
seems  to  grow  intense,  animated  by 
enthusiasm. 

”  How  you  do  give  soul  to  these  mar¬ 
bles  when  you  speak  !”  she  exclaims, 
clasping  her  hands,  and  looking  ecstat¬ 
ic.  ”  Like  Prometheus,  you  give  them 
life.” 

He  blushes  again.  ”  I  wish  I  could 
give  life  to  these  glorious  women  on  the 
Pediment,  and  find  out  from  them  all 
the  secrets  of  Phidias.” 

”  Oh,  that  would  be  too,  too  delight¬ 
ful,”  she  murmurs.  They  go  wander¬ 
ing  about  the  Elgin  Room,  stopping  to 
look  at  the  friezes  and  metopes  which 
he  is  explaining,  while  her  chief  pre¬ 
occupation,  is  in  her  own  picturesiiue 
pose. 

Miss  Batchelor  now  leaves  her  hiding- 
place,  makes  her  way  to  the  attendant, 
and  pretending  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in 
sculpture,  asks  him  questions  about  the 
different  statues.  The  worthy  man  is 
grandly  ignorant  of  Greek  art,  and  can 
answer  none  of  her  inquiries.  ‘‘Then 
can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  that  young 
lady  in  the  olive-green  dress  ?’  ’ 

‘‘Yes,”  he  says,  with  much  unction  ; 
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“  that  is  Miss  Mordaunt  ;  she  has  been 
drawing  here  for  the  last  six  months.” 

"  Does  that  little  man  often  come 
here  ?”  asks  Miss  Batchelor,  pointing  to 
Doctor  Henderson. 

"  Lor,  ma’am,  he  is  here  three  limes 
a  week.  It  is  a  regular  case,  that  it  is,” 
with  a  wink  of  his  eye. 

At  this  moment  a  young  man  in  a 
black  velveteen  coat,  with  long  fair  hair, 
and  dreamy  blue  eyes,  saunters  into  the 
Elgin  Room.  He  is  distingueAooVxrxg, 
original  and  slightly  affected. 

“  Who  is  he  ?”  eagerly  inquires  Miss 
Batchelor. 

“  Oh,  that’s  Mr.  Walter  Stanhope.” 

”  Mr.  Walter  Stanhope  !  The  famous 
social  star  !  I  have  just  been  looking  at 
his  photograph.  He  is  singular-look¬ 
ing  ;  docs  he  often  come  to  see  Miss 
Mordaunt  ?” 

”  Not  so  often  as  the  other  little 
gent.” 

Mr.  Walter  Stanhope  slides  up  to 
Miss  Mordaunt,  taking  no  notice  what¬ 
ever  of  Doctor  Henderson,  He  takes 
her  hand  in  his  big  palm,  presses  it, 
bends  his  flowing  locks  over  her  head 
and  carries  her  off 'to  a  statue  by  Praxit¬ 
eles. 

Doctor  Henderson’s  concentrated  re¬ 
pression  of  anger,  amuses  the  unseen 
spectator  of  the  little  comedy.  Though 
Miss  Mordaunt  smiles  sweetly  at  him, 
he  departs  looking  like  an  angry  terrier 
ready  to  bark  and  bite,  followed  by 
Miss  Batchelor,  full  of  glee  at  being  on 
the  scent  of  what  appears  to  her  a  com¬ 
plicated  love  affair. 

Doctor  Henderson  lived  with  his 
widowed  sister  Mrs.  Lawrie,  in  a  pretty 
house  near  the  Chelsea  Embankment. 
Although  forty-nine  years  of  age,  he  had 
never  married,  indeed,  till  lately,  he 
was  hardly  in  circumstances  to  justify 
him  doing  so  ;  but  now  fame  had  found 
him  out.  A  history  of  his  on  “  Ancient 
Egypt,”  embracing  all  the  learning,  re¬ 
search.  and  theories  of  European 
scholars  on  the  subject,  had  drawn 
upon  him  the  attention  and  homage  of 
the  various  scientific  and  archaeological 
societies  of  the  Continent,  and  the  re¬ 
views  and  periodicals  swelled  the 
chorus.  'Fhat  heterogeneous  section  of 
humanity  called  ”  society”  lavished  on 
him  invitations  to  dinners  and  soirees^ 
but  it  had  no  attraction  for  the  shy  little 


scholar.  He  possessed  none  of  the 
small  coin  that  passes  current  in  lieu  of 
interchange  of  ideas  ;  gossip  had  no 
charm  for  him  ;  the  politics  of  the  day 
he  thought  vulgar,  so  he  declined  the 
honors  of  lionship.  His  sister  was  de¬ 
voted  to  him,  and  made  his  home  com¬ 
fortable,  On  the  evening  of  his  rencon¬ 
tre  with  Miss  Batchelor,  Mrs.  Lawrie 
noticed  that  her  brother  looked  wearied 
and  dispirited.  He  was  reclining  in.  an 
arm-chair  ;  by  his  side  stood  a  table 
laden  with  books,  manuscripts  and  peri¬ 
odicals.  The  walls  of  the  room  were 
covered  with  engravings  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Greek  and  Roman  chefs 
(f  oeuvre ;  in  the  recesses  were  placed 
casts  of  the  Dying  Gladiator,  of  the 
Venus  de  Milo,  of  Hercules,  etc.  All 
bore  the  stamp  of  the  taste  of  the 
scholar  and  the  artist.  Seated  in  his 
favorite  arm-chair  under  a  bust  of 
Homer,  the  little  sage  looks  at  his  best. 
His  head  is  firmly  shaped  and  intellect¬ 
ual,  the  fore-brain  well  developed,  and 
there  is  a  kindly  almost  tender  expres¬ 
sion  in  his  sagacious,  deep-set  eyes. 
He  is  wrapped  in  a  gray  dressing-gown 
reaching  to  his  heels,  which  heels  are 
encased  in  beautiful  slippers  worked  for 
him  by  his  sister. 

“  You  are  not  smoking,  James,  this 
evening.  What’s  the  matter,  dear?” 
she  exclaims,  coming  up  to  him  and 
peering  anxiously  into  his  face.  “  Are 
you  out  of  sorts  ?  That  Museum  tires 
you.” 

“  I  do  feel  tired,  Lucy.  I  met  Miss 
Batchelor,  and  she  is  as  rude  as  ever. 
She  told  me  I  had  pimples.  What 
an  ill-bred  woman  to  make  such  re¬ 
marks.” 

Mrs,  Lawrie  puts  up  her  eye-glass. 

”  I  do  see  three  small  pimples,  but 
what  of  that  ?  Surely  that’s  not  the 
cause  of  your  depression.” 

The  postman  knocks  and  the  servant 
hands  Doctor  Henderson  a  note  in  a 
small,  female  handwriting. 

"  Oh  !  That’s  a  billet-doux,  James  ! 
Yes,  I  know  that  writing,”  she  contin¬ 
ues,  giving  a  sly  wink  at  her  brother  ; 
”  it  is  from  Miss  Mordaunt.  I  believe 
she  has  taken  a  real  fancy  to  you.” 

He  smiles,  blushes,  and  opens  the 
envelope.  The  letter  is  written  on 
thick,  rough,  gray  paper,  exhaling  a 
strong  odor  of  violets. 
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“  Dear  Doctor  Henderson, 

“  Why  did  you  rush  away  from  the 
Museum  without  saying  good-by  ?  I 
wanted  so  much  to  talk  to  you  instead 
of  to  that  affected,  conceited  Walter 
Stanhope  !  1  do  so  hope  you  will  got 

*.o  Lady  Grey’s  dance  three  weeks 
hence.  I  want  to  dance  with  you  ;  and 
should  you  not  like  to  see  me  in  my 
Greek  dress,  which  I  have  most  minute¬ 
ly  copied  from  the  drapery  of  one  of  the 
women  on  the  Pediment  of  the  Parthe¬ 
non  ?  I  know  you  don’t  care  for  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked 
world,  you  tower  too  high  above  us  for 
that  ;  but  now  and  then,  just  for  a 
change,  you  might  cast  down  a  look  at 
us  poor  soulless  mortals,  making  fools 
of  ourselves.  Hoping  to  see  you  very 
soon  again,  where  you  know  I  am  now 
to  be  found, 

“Yours  sincerely, 

“  Violet  Mordaunt.” 

Doctor  Henderson  neither  showed 
nor  read  out  this  epistle  to  his  sister, 
but  the  radiant  look  on  his  tell-tale  face 
assured  her  that  the  contents  were  satis¬ 
factory. 

“  I  hope,  James,  Miss  Mordaunt  is 
really  a  nice  girl.  I  should  not  like  you 
to  fall  in  love  with  a  fast,  insincere 
woman,  however  lovely  she  might  be, 
and  Miss  Mordaunt  is  lovely.  When 
you  marry,  it  must  be  to  a  genuinely 
charming  woman.  Indeed,  I  don’t 
think  any  one  good  enough  for  so  great 
and  good  a  man.” 

He  draws  her  to  him.  and  kissing  her 
affectionately,  declares  he  has  no  inten¬ 
tion  to  marry  at  present,  but  owns  that 
Miss  Mordaunt’s  beauty  has  attracted 
him,  and  that  her  sympathy  with  his 
work  he  finds  delightful.  Mrs.  Lawrie 
felt  persuaded  that  her  brother  was  in 
love,  though  too  shy  to  confess  it  even 
to  her  :  so  she  determined  to  cultivate 
Miss  Mordaunt  and  that  same  evening 
despatched  her  a  note  begging  her  to 
come  and  dine  with  them  the  following 
Saturday. 

Miss  Mordaunt  lived  in  a  house  in 
Sloane  Street  with  her  maiden  aunt. 
Miss  Westbrook.  She  was  an  orphan  ; 
her  father  who  had  been  in  the  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  in  India,  had  died  there,  and  her 
mother  survived  him  but  a  few  months, 
so  Miss  Westbrook  took  upon  herself 


the  entire  charge  of  her  young  niece. 
Her  early  years  had  been  spent  in 
Yorkshire  on  the  Moors,  walking,  rid¬ 
ing,  and  leading  altogether  a  healthy 
life.  But  a  great  portion  of  the  last 
two  years  had  been  spent  in  London, 
where  her  beauty,  having  made  a  sensa¬ 
tion  in  society,  went  through  the  nota¬ 
ble  process  of  being  photographed,  and 
paragraphed  in  the  social  weeklies. 
Her  aunt  was  horrified  at  her  niece’s 
sudden  notoriety.  Flattery  was  doing 
her  no  good,  and  she  was  fast  becoming 
self-conscious,  artificial,  and  difficult  to 
manage.  The  aunt  looked  out  for  some 
agreeable  parti^  but  Miss  Mordaunt 
was  in  no  hurry  to  marry,  and  actually 
refused  several  eligible  offers.  The 
aunt  felt  perplexed  ;  the  two  no  longer 
pulled  well  together.  Violet  Mordaunt 
was  an  adept  in  the  aesthetic  creed,  wor¬ 
shipped  Mantegna  and  Botticelli,  wore 
Botticelli  gowns,  had  the  cut  of  her  gar¬ 
ments  copied  from  the  National  Gallery  ; 
hues  and  tints  were  dyed  tosuitherwhim; 
collars  and  cbffs  were  eschewed,  her  hat 
had  a  studied,  battered,  forlorn  shape  ; 
lilies  and  sunflowers  were  always  at  her 
command,  either  for  her  dress,  or  her 
boudoir  ;  blue  china,  peacock  feathers, 
bright  hued  scraps  of  drapery  hung 
about  her  drawing-room.  She  cultivat¬ 
ed  a  woe-begone  expression,  grew  pale, 
her  very  hair  seemed  gradually  to  change 
color,  and  was  now  a  Titian  gold.  Her 
aunt  protested,  but  h  quoi  bon.  Violet 
called  her  a  Philistine,  incapable  of  see¬ 
ing  or  loving  the  Beautiful.  Was  she 
not  adored  by  the  budding  poets  and 
fledgling  painters  ?  Could  woman  soar 
or  aim  higher  ? 

A  couple  of  days  after  her  encounter 
with  Doctor  Henderson,  Miss  Batchelor 
called  on  Mrs.  Lawrie.  The  impetuous 
spinster  was  in  her  element — a  love  affair 
with  all  its  pros  and  cons  to  be  discuss¬ 
ed.  Miss  Batchelor’s  outward  appear¬ 
ance  gave  the  key  to  her  chief  charac¬ 
teristic  sharpness — thin,  wiry,  bloodless. 
She  always  wore  a  black  dress,  and 
shawl  tightly  drawn  across  her  narrow 
shoulders,  and  her  black  poke  bonnet 
was  determinedly  tied  under  her  pointed 
chin.  Her  long,  flat  feet  were  shod  in 
ample  boots  to  allow  her  to  roam  about 
with  ease.  Her  meagre,  black-kid- 
gloved  hand  had  always  a  tight  hold  of 
an  umbrella.  She  despised  the  conven- 
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tionalities  of  society,  and  was  terribly 
straightforward  and  inquisitive,  asking 
in  the  most  point-blank  way  questions 
the  most  indiscreet.  She  was  a  great 
political  economist,  was  well  up  in 
universal  history  ;  was  versed  in  lore, 
and  had  travelled  much.  She  had  been 
engaged  in  her  youth,  but  her  lover 
died,  and  she  now  consoled  herself  and 
beguiled  the  time  by  looking  after  the 
love  affairs  of  other  people,  which  she 
generally  muddled  by  her  interference. 

After  shaking  hands  with  Mrs. 
Lawrie,  she  asked  for  Doctor  Hender¬ 
son,  and  hearing  he  was  absent  gave  her 
usual  little  snort.  That  snort  was  a 
significant  sound,  it  meant  danger 
ahead  : 

“  He  is  never  at  home,  better  engag¬ 
ed — of  course  you  think  he  goes  to  the 
British  Museum  to  work  ?” 

“  I  know  he  is  working  very  hard,” 
answered  Mrs.  Lawrie,  blushing.  “  In¬ 
deed  he  is  knocking  himself  quite  up.” 

Miss  Batchelor  laughs  a  hard,  dry 
laugh. 

“  lt*s  not  work  that  is  knocking  him 
up,  the  poor  fellow  is  in  love — mind  my 
words.  Bessie  Batchelor  can  see  into  a 
milestone.” 

“If  he  is  in  love,  I  shall  be  very 
glad  for  his  sake,”  replies  Mrs.  Lawrie, 
drawing  herself  up. 

“  That  depends.  I  have  seen  Miss 
Mordaunt ;  she  is  pretty,  but  I  don’t 
approve  of  her  style.  She  looks  affect¬ 
ed,  indeed  something  of  a  lunatic  ;  I 
am  sure  her  hair  is  dyed.” 

“  That  is  a  hard  thing  to  say  of  a 
girl.  I  have  seen  her,  and  I  think  that 
burnished  gold  hair  of  hers  is  becom- 
>ng.” 

“  Becoming  or  not,  it  is  not  natural, 
and  1  verily  believe  she  dare  not  wash 
her  face  in  public,  it  would  be  a  very 
different  thing  after  cold  water  had 
been  applied.  Look  at  me,  1  have 
never  put  a  dab  even  of  violet  powder 
on  my  face.” 

‘Mrs.  Lawrie  smiles,  and  in  her  heart 
thinks  a  little  make-up  would  improve 
that  keen,  sallow  face. 

“  You  smile,  because  you  think  I 
would  look  the  better  for  it.  But  if  I 
were  to  become  a  duchess  by  painting, 
1  would  not  do  it.  Men  are  such  fools  ! 
Honesty  and  simplicity  never  charm 
them,  nothing  but  the  humbug  and  fri¬ 


volity  of  silly  girls  attract  them.  Lords 
of  the  Creation  indeed  !  Your  brother 
may  know  a  great  deal  about  Thebes 
and  Memphis,  the  Sphinxes  and  the 
Ptolomies,  but  he’ll  be  the  greatest  fool 
of  them  all,  if  he  falls  in  love  ;  some 
one  ought  to  look  after  him.” 

"  I  don’t  believe  in  interfering,  but 
of  course  I  shall  know  Miss  Mordaunt  : 
however,  I  think  you  are  hasty  in  your 
conclusion.  1  believe  you  are  mis¬ 
taken,  Miss  Batchelor.” 

“  Your  brother  does  not  look  well. 
I  noticed  pimples,  a  sign  of  disturbance 
of  the  blood.  I  am  certain  he  is  in 
love.  Miss  Mordaunt  will  have  money 
— on  this  score  it  will  be  all  right  ;  and 
perhaps  you  can  influence  her  not  to 
make  such  a  guy  of  herself.  I  hate 
affectation.  Then  she  is  an  admirer  of 
that  conceited  youth  Walter  Stanhope.” 

”  I  regret  that  certainly,”  exclaims 
Mrs.  Lawrie,  rather  sadly. 

Miss  Batchelor,  no  doubt  feeling  she 
had  said  enough  to  make  Mrs.  Lawrie 
uncomfortable,  takes  her  departure. 

At  six  o'clock  on  the  appointed  Sat- 
urda)',  a  hansom  drew  up  at  Doctor 
Henderson’s  door,  and  out  of  it  jumped 
Miss  Mordaunt  carrying  in  her  hand  a 
huge  bouquet  of  fresh  roses,  w’hich  she 
presented  to  Mrs.  Lawrie.  Violet  Mor¬ 
daunt  looked  lovely  in  a  simple  white 
muslin  dress,  with  a  broad  yellow  silk 
sash  and  a  bunch  of  yellow  roses  fas¬ 
tened  just  under  her  chin. 

“  What  a  shame  to  think  so  sweet  a 
girl  could  make  up  !”  thought  Mrs. 
Lawrie,  loolfling  admiringly  at  her. 
”  Miss  Batchelor  must  be  a  hornet.” 

During  dinner  Violet  made  herself 
particularly  agreeable,  addressing  her 
conversation  chiefly  to  Mrs.  Lawrie,  but 
casting  a  pretty  pleading  glance  now 
and  then  at  Doctor  Henderson.  As  for 
him,  he  was  in  the  seventh  heaven,  and 
felt  himself  a  boy  once  more.  When 
quite  a  youth,  James  Henderson  had 
been  passionately  in  love,  but  was  too 
poor  to  marry,  and  his  bonnie  Scotch 
lassie  married  another  suitor  and  died  a 
year  after.  This  had  been  his  only  love 
affair,  and  it  was  twenty  years  aHer  it 
that  he  met  Violet  Mordaunt. 

Mrs.  Lawrie  thought  her  charming  ; 
her  voice  sweet,  and  her  manner  caress¬ 
ing — a  wee  bit  affected,  now  and  then. 
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just  a  tinge  :  but  she  saw  no  sign  or 
token  to  make  her  think  she  cared  really 
for  her  brother.  Nothing  but  gratified 
vanity  at  being  admired  by  an  illus¬ 
trious  man.  That  he  was  bewitched 
was  evident.  He  was  transformed, 
even  his  dress  betokened  unusual  care. 
He  escorted  Miss  Mordaunt  home,  and 
was  two  hours  absent.  All  these  signs 
pointed  in  one  direction — love — and 
she  trembled  for  the  little  sage  ;  an  ill- 
adjusted  marriage  would  put  an  end  to 
his  work,  his  fame,  his  place,  and  per¬ 
haps  his  life. 

Violet  Mordaunt  exacted  a  promise 
from  Doctor  Henderson,  that  he  w-ould 
come  to  the  ball  where  she  was  to  wear 
her  Greek  dress,  and  that  he  would 
dance  the  first  quadrille  with  her.  He 
so  longed  to  feel  his  arm  round  her  pli¬ 
ant  waist,  to  feel  her  heart  beat  against 
his,  that  he  had  not  the  courage  to  tell 
her  he  could  not  dance.  The  delight 
of  whirling  her  round  in  a  waltz  ?— the 
mere  thought  of  the  possibility  almost 
threw  him  into  a  fever.  He  could  not 
sleep  at  night,  nor  work  by  day— Greece 
and  old  Egypt  vanished  into  the  distant 
centuries.  The  morning  after  the  din¬ 
ner,  his  sister  caught  him  actually  prac¬ 
tising  the  polka  step,  but  she  gave  no 
sign. 

After  this,  Mrs.  Lawrie  noticed  that 
his  movements  became  mysterious.  He 
returned  a  couple  of  hours  later  in  the 
evenings,  and  she  remarked  that  he  had 
a  small  parcel  always  bulging  out  of  his 
pocket.  He  seemed  so  eager  to  escape 
being  questioned  that  she  abstained  from 
it.  He  looked  in  better  health,  his  eyes 
were  brighter,  and  his  complexion 
clearer.  Mysterious  noises,  such  as  a 
sudden  plunge,  quick  trottings  and  run¬ 
nings  were  heard  from  his  room  up¬ 
stairs.  When  he  emerged  from  his  sanc¬ 
tum,  he  cast  shy,  distrustful  glances, 
like  one  who  is  hiding  a  guilty  secret. 
Mrs.  Lawrie  was  puzzled  and  uneasy  ; 
was  her  brother’s  mind  giving  way 
either  from  hard  work,  or  from  love  ? 

One  morning  she  went  into  his  room 
to  put  back  some  socks  of  his  she  had 
mended,  when  looking  into  his  drawers, 
she  found  hidden  in  a  corner  a  pair  of 
dancing  shoes,  wrapped  in  the  brown 
paper  she  recognized  to  have  seen  peep¬ 
ing  out  of  his  coat  pocket.  This  dis¬ 
covery  produced  a  thrilling  effect,  the 


scales  fell  from  the  poor  lady’s  eyes. 
These  shoes  revealed  a  drama,  half 
tragic,  half  comic  ;  but  though  surpris¬ 
ed  and  uneasy,  she  was  wise  and  kept 
her  counsel  ;  evidently  he  wished  to 
hide  what  he  was  about  from  her  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Doctor  James  Henderson  had  be¬ 
come  an  habitue  of  Professor  Bertin’s 
dancing  academy.  He  took  his  lessons 
apart  with  Mademoiselle  Bertin  as  his 
partner,  a  buxom,  lively  young  French¬ 
woman,  who  always  had  a  beaming 
smile  of  encouragement  for  him,  from 
the  first  moment  of  his  appearance  in 
their  dancing-room,  when  in  a  fit  of 
nervousness  he  had  deposited  his  hat 
in  the  coal-scuttle.  Monsieur  Bertin 
was  a  courteous  old  Frenchman,  with  a 
fiddle  under  his  arm.  When  the  violin 
began  to  screech,  and  before  Dr,  Hen¬ 
derson  could  realize  where  he  was,  a 
voice  would  say,  “  Un,  dtux^  trois  .  .  . 
du  courage^  monsieur,  cela  t’a  bien." 

After  a  fortnight’s  daily  practising. 
Monsieur  Bertin  told  Doctor  Henderson 
that  he  was  making  astounding  prog¬ 
ress — that  he  had  an  extraordinary  gift 
for  dancing. 

"  Ah,  monsieur  !”  he  said  feelingly, 
one  morning  while  Doctor  Henderson, 
dizzy  and  hot,  was  pausing  after  a 
schottische.  “  If  you  had  not  been  an 
Egyptian  savant,  you  would  have  been 
a  great  dancer,  you  have  such  a  keen 
appreciation  of  measure,  of  time.  Mon¬ 
sieur  has  esprit  in  his  feet  !  an  ^lan  in 
his  whole  body,  which  does  me  good 
to  behold.” 

“  How  do  you  know  that  I  am  an 
Egyptian  savant  V'  inquired  Doctor 
Henderson  in  his  squeaky  voice,  mop¬ 
ping  his  moist  forehead. 

”  Ah,  monsieur,  you  are  very  much 
too  modest,  the  modesty  en  personne ; 
but  there  is  a  lady,  who  comes  here  with 
her  little  nephew  for  me  to  give  dancing 
lessons,  and  she  does  always  ask  me 
about  my  pupils  ;  she  takes  an  interest 
in  everybody,  and  so  I  told  her  about 
you,  how  though,  not  in  la  premibre 
jeunesse,  how  you  came  here,  how  ener¬ 
getic  you  are,  and  how  though,  when 
you  first  came  to  my  lessons,  you  did 
dance  heavily  like  a — a  beef  ;  and  now 
monsieur  is  like  a  sylph,”  saying  this 
the  professor  kissed  his  finger  tips. 

”  You  ought  not  to  have  told  her  my 
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name,”  exclaimed  Doctor  Henderson, 
getting  very  red.  ‘‘  She  might  repeat 
it.” 

“  Repeat  it  !  well,  if  she  did,  it  would 
only  be  to  monsieur’s  credit,  for  she  is 
a  friend,  takes  a  deep  interest  in  mon¬ 
sieur’s  welfare.  Her  name  is  Mees 
Batchelore  !” 

“  Batchelor  !”  groaned  out  the  poor 
little  sage,  as  if  he  were  about  to  faint, 
covering  his  scarlet  face  with  his  small 
hands.  There  was  a  pause  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  then  suddenly  he  confronted  his 
dancing  master. 

”  How  dare  you  have  told  her  my 
name — you  have  broken  your  contract, 
you  have  held  me  up  to  ridicule  ;  it  was 
a  secret — I  have  not  even  told  my 
sister  ;  and  to  have  told  it  to  that  terri¬ 
ble  woman — oh  !” 

His  voice  that  had  been  muffled  and 
shaky  fell  off  suddenly,  the  expression 
of  his  little  glowing  eyes  would  have 
made  the  fortune  of  an  actor  denounc¬ 
ing  a  traitor  on  the  stage. 

Professor  Bertin  quailed  under  it  ; 
sticking  his  fiddle  under  his  arm,  he 
clasped  his  hands.  ”  Ah,  monsieur,  I 
beg  pardon — broken  my  contract — no 
nevarre,  but  it  is  not  too  late  ;  I  will  set 
it  right,  I  will  tell  her  that  I  have  mis¬ 
taken  your  name,  I  will  say  it  was 
Robertsone  not  Hendersone — I  will  de¬ 
ceive  her  !” 

"Deceive  her!”  squeaked  Doctor 
Henderson.  “  As  soon  deceive  the 
devil  as  Miss  Batchelor.” 

"  Bravo  !  after  all,  listeners  do  hear 
good  of  themselves  occasionally,”  said 
the  high-pitched,  familiar  voice  of  Miss 
Batchelor,  who  was  standing  on  the 
threshold,  unnoticed  by  the  two  men. 

“  Yes,  I  flatter  myself  that  it  would 
be  as  difficult  to  deceive  his  Satanic 
Majesty  as  Bessie  Batchelor  !  Now  don’t 
be  angry,  I  found  out  the  hour  you  were 
expected,  and  the  prospect  of  seeing  you 
hopping  was  a  temptation  that  I  could 
not  resist ;  now  don’t  look  so  shamefaced 
over  it.  I  thought  I  had  sounded  the 
weaknesses  of  human  nature— but  that 
a  plain,  middle-aged  man,  with  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  wit  and  learning,  should  be 
gambolling  like  a  lamb  on  a  May  Day 
lor  love  of  a  pretty  fool,  passes,  I  ac¬ 
knowledge,  even  my  notion  of  the  ridic¬ 
ulous  !” 

Doctor  Henderson  was  too  wretched 


to  answer,  his  crimson,  confused,  crest¬ 
fallen  appearance,  perhaps  touched  the 
old  spinster,  for  she  continued  in  a 
more  amiable  tone  of  voice  : 

"  There  now,  I  promise  not  to  tell  a 
soul  about  it.  I’ll  be  as  silent  as  the 
grave.” 

Doctor  Henderson  still  remained  unable 
to  speak,  but  he  had  recovered  enough 
self-possession  to  find  his  hat,  thrust  it 
on  his  head,  and  make  his  way  past  the 
tormentor  into  the  streets. 

The  evening  of  the  famous  ball  has 
arrived.  During  the  course  of  the  day. 
Doctor  Henderson  received  a  note  on 
scented  paper  from  Violet  Mordaunt 
with  a  miniature  sunflower  in  the  corner, 
reminding  him  of  his  promise  to  come 
to  the  ball  and  dance  the  first  quadrille 
with  her.  Remember,  I  shall  be  a  wall¬ 
flower  if  you  don’t  come  in  time,  for  I 
have  quite  set  my  heart  upon  dancing 
the  first  dance  with  the  celebrated 
Egyptian  scholar.” 

After  the  reception  of  this  epistle. 
Doctor  Henderson  was  red,  irritable, 
apparently  in  a  state  of  much  mental 
perturbation.  Mrs.  Lawrie  noticed  all 
these  signs  without,  however,  making 
any  remark,  but  she  spread  out  her 
brother's  evening  clothes.  At  dinner 
neither  of  them  made  any  allusion  to  the 
ball,  but  in  good  time  the  little  sage 
retired  to  his  bedroom,  and  after  a 
while,  Mrs.  Lawrie  heard  him  depart 
almost  in  a  clandestine  fashion,  silently 
and  swiftly,  closing  the  outer  door  soft¬ 
ly  after  him.  She  knew  now  that  her 
learned  brother  had  really  set  off  on  his 
way  to  the  ball. 

The  band  was  striking  up  the  first 
dance,  a  quadrille,  when  Doctor  Hender¬ 
son,  who  had  been  hovering  about  the 
threshold  of  Lady  Grey’s  mansion, 
plucked  up  courage  and  entered  the 
ballroom,  putting  up  his  eye-glass.  He 
saw  V^iolet  Mordaunt  in  a  clinging  white 
garment,  like  the  ideal  Greek  maiden, 
with  a  single  white  narcissus,  star-like, 
in  her  gold-red  hair.  Some  one  was 
leading  her  off.  bending  over  her — it 
was  Mr.  Walter  Stanhope. 

"  The  conceited  jackanapes  !”  he 
muttered  audibly,  the  sight  had  evi¬ 
dently  given  him  the  necessary  courage 
to  fight  his  way  through  the  crowded 
room.  A  fat  matron  trod  upon  his 
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toes  ;  he  put  his  foot  on  a  lace  skirt, 
tore  it,  and  caught  an  angry  glance  from 
a  pair  of  bright  eyes.  But  nothing 
daunted,  the  little  savant  persevered  ; 
his  spirit  was  roused.  He  had  learned 
to  dance  on  purpose  to  be  Violet’s  part¬ 
ner,  he  had  suffered  the  scorn  of  Miss 
Batchelor  ;  he  felt  an  utter  fool  in  his 
own  eyes.  He  would  have  his  reward 
now.  When  he  reached  the  spot  where 
Violet  stood,  he  caught  hold  of  her 
Greek  skirt,  and  in  an  agitated  thin 
voice  said,  “  This  is  my  dance  !  You 
promised,  didn’t  you  ?” 

“  .\h,  Doctor  Henderson,”  exclaim¬ 
ed  Violet  Mordaunt,  in  her  high,  sweet 
tone  of  voice,  with  an  expression 
of  great  distress  on  her  pretty  face. 
“  How  late  you  are  !  too  late  !  What 
am  I  to  do  ?”  casting  an  appealing  look 
at  both  men. 

But  the  bard  Walter  shook  his  brown 
mane.  “  /  cannot  let  you  off  your 
promise.  Miss  Mordaunt.  No,  certain¬ 
ly  not,”  he  murmured,  gazing  tenderly 
at  her,  and  totally  ignoring  Doctor 
Henderson. 

”  But  you  said  you  would  dance  this 
(piadrille  with  me,  and  no  one  but  me. 
You  wrote  to  urge  me  to  come,”  said 
the  learned  little  man,  forgetting  where 
he  was,  his  green  eyes  darting  little 
angry  flames.  Miss  Mordaunt  ruffled 
her  forehead,  the  couples  began  to 
move,  she  put  her  hand  into  Mr.  Stan¬ 
hope’s,  and  cast  a  sorrowful  glance  at 
Doctor  Henderson  :  as  she  floated  away 
from  him,  she  resembled  Iphigenia  led 
ofl  to  the  sacriflce. 

Doctor  Henderson  remained  stock¬ 
still  for  a  moment.  Miss  Mordaunt, 
Mr.  Stanhope's  supercilious  smile  of 
triumph,  the  dancing,  the  music — all 
seemed  to  eddy  round  him  ;  then  sud¬ 
denly  he  became  aware  that  people  were 
looking  at  him,  tittering  and  whisper¬ 
ing.  He  knew  not  how,  he  made  his 
way  out  of  the  house  in  a  bitter  state  of 
mind,  resolving  never  again  to  throw 
himself  in  the  way  of  Miss  Mordaunt. 

For  days  he  remained  at  home,  and 
plunged  himself  into  his  Egyptian  his¬ 
tory.  Mrs.  Lawrie  felt  that  there  had 
been  trouble,  but  was  relieved  to  see 
that  his  work  was  getting  on,  and  his 
thoughts  again  concentrated  on  old 
Egypt  and  Greece. 

I'hree  months  have  elapsed  since  the 


ball ;  Violet  had  been  to  Germany  with 
her  aunt.  One  afternoon,  early  in 
November,  a  knock  at  the  door  made 
Doctor  Henderson  change  color.  He 
had  divined  rightly — it  was  Violet  who 
had  come  to  pay  them  a  visit.  There 
she  stood,  more  beautiful  than  ever  ; 
her  face  had  an  exquisite  tinge  of  real 
carmine,  her  eyes  a  deeper  blue.  She 
was  fashionably  dressed  in  deep  maroon, 
and  she  looked  like  a  gorgeous  red, 
crumpled  rose. 

“  I  see  you  are  admiring  my  gar¬ 
ments  !”  she  exclaimed  smiling ;  “I 
fee!  very  much  of  a  Philistine  in  this 
fashionable  dress,  but  my  poor  dear 
aunt  insisted  on  my  having  a  toilette  by 
Worth,  and  void  the  result  !” 

She  pirouetted  round  in  order  to 
allow  Doctor  Henderson  and  Mrs. 
Lawrie  to  take  in  the  whole  effect  of 
the  get-up,  which  was  charming. 

"  Oh,  Doctor  Henderson  !  I  have 
been  reading  such  a  delightful  article 
by  you  ‘  On  the  Days  of  Perikles 
when  I  read  it  I  longed  to  be  Aspasia  ! 
Don’t  be  shocked,  Mrs.  Lawrie,  but  my 
ideal  is  to  be  worshippied  by  a  great 
soul.  Oh,  what  is  life  without  /” 

“  Mr.  Stanhope,  for  instance  !”  bleat¬ 
ed  out  Doctor  Henderson. 

”  Oh,  how  can  you  be  so  sarcastic  ! 
Poor  Mr.  Stanhope  !  he  is  mere  zoedone 
— I  prefer  champagne  !  But  I  must  be 
off  now.  Would  you  not  like  to  come 
a  bit  of  the  wray  home  with  me.  Doctor 
Henderson  ?” 

He  blushed,  and  stood  on  one  leg  in 
an  undecided  state. 

”  Shall  1  send  for  a  cab.  Miss  Mor¬ 
daunt  ?”  exclaimed  his  sister,  coining 
to  the -rescue. 

”  No,  I  should  like  a  breath  of  fresh 
air,”  answered  the  doctor.  He  put  on 
his  hat  and  they  departed  together  smil¬ 
ing  radiantly.  For  a  time  they  walked  in 
comparative  silence,  but  on  approaching 
her  door.  Doctor  Henderson  remarked, 
”  1  think  you  have  forgotten  how  badly 
you  behaved  to  me  at  Lady  Grey’s  ball. 
After  making  me  promise  to  dance  with 
you,  you  threw  me  over  without  the 
slightest  consideration  for  my  feelings, 
to  dance  with  that  conceited  young 
donkey.  Stanhope  !” 

”  ‘  Conceited  donkey  !’  that  describes 
him  well  ;  but  it  was  all  your  fault. 
Why  did  you  come  so  very  late  ?  I 
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looked  in  vain  for  you,  and  had  refused 
several  partners,  and  not  liking  to  be  a 
wallflower,  at  last,  much  to  my  annoy¬ 
ance,  had  to  say  yes  to  Mr.  Stanhope.” 

“  Don’t  say  much  to  your  annoy¬ 
ance  ;  I  know  you  admire  him  very 
much  ;  young  ladies  generally  worship 
that  specimen  of  man,  who  writes  bad 
sonnets,  poses,  and  wears  his  hair 
long.” 

“  I  think  him  almost  repulsive,”  she 
exclaimed,  elevating  her  eyebrows  d  la 
Niobt^  "  and  always  feel  inclined  to 
shave  his  head  and  draw  out  his  teeth. 
You  do  not  understand  me.  Doctor 
Henderson,”  she  went  on  in  a  sadder 
tone,  “  I  only  care  for  mind  and  soul.” 
Saying  this  she  gave  his  hand  a  tender 
pressure. 

Doctor  Henderson  thought  kindly  of 
her  after  this  walk  ;  she  was  such  a 
beautiful  orphan,  and  looked  so  dis¬ 
tressed  when  he  had  reproached  her 
about  the  quadrille  ;  then  she  called 
Stanhope  ”  zoedone  !”  Doctor  Hender¬ 
son  chuckled  as  though  this  witticism 
savored  of  Attic  salt  ! 

He  resolved  to  work  harder  than 
ever,  to  achieve  a  European  reputation, 
and  as  she  cared  for  mind  and  soul  he 
resolved  he  would  try  and  win  this  sweet 
Violet ! 

*«**»« 

A  thick  November  fog  hangs  like  a 
pall  over  London,  penetrating  every 
house  and  every  brain.  People  in  the 
streets  move  about  like  phantoms  ;  still 
there  must  be  some  occult  charm  in  it, 
for  Mr.  Walter  Stanhope,  clad  in  his  fur 
coat,  is  out,  and  is  ringing  the  door  bell 
of  Miss  Mordaunt’s  habitation.  She, 
guessing  who  the  visitor  is,  flies  to  the 
piano,  and  in  a  low  voice  sings  the 
Lorelie,  then  as  he  enters,  with  a  pretty 
gesture  of  surprise  she  extends  her  hand 
to  him.  “  How  kind  to  come  and  cheer 
me  such  a  day.  No  sun  ;  indeed  when 
does  the  sun  shine  in  this  dull  London 
of  ours  ;  and  when  he  does  shine  it 
seems  as  though  his  head  must  be 
wrapped  in  a  flannel  dressing-gown, 
and  he  suffering  from  a  chronic  cold.” 

Mr.  Walter  Stanhope  sighs.  “  In 
my  present  mood  this  fog  is  utterly 
congenial.  The  conditions  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  perfectly  harmonize  with  my 
frame  of  mind.” 

“  Why  are  you  so  tristeV'  she  mur¬ 


murs,  dropping  listlessly  into  a  sage- 
green  arm-chair. 

“  Ah  J  I  have  been  composing  an  ode 
to  a  beautiful  corpse.  I  beseech  you 
come  with  me  to  the  Brompton  Cem¬ 
etery  and  there  among  the  graves  I’ll 
recite  it  to  you.  I  entreat  you  come, 
now  or  never !  The  conditions  are 
perfect,  a  pall  over  the  churchyard  ; 
it’s  a  symphony.  What  could  be 
better  ?” 

“  Yes,  yes  !  it  will  be  supremely 
melancholy — grandly  sombre  !”  She 
leaves  the  room  and  in  due  time  re¬ 
appears  in  a  bewitching  Directoire  bon¬ 
net  and  Mother  Hubbard  cloak  lined 
with  crimson  plush,  and  away  they 
meander  through  the  dim,  foggy  streets 
toward  the  Brompton  Cemetery. 

At  that  very  hour  Doctor  Henderson 
too  was  sallying  forth  in  that  direction. 
His  mother  had  been  buried  there,  and  it 
was  the  anniversary  of  her  death.  He 
went,  as  was  his  custom,  to  visit  her 
grave  and  deposit  on  it  a  few  flowers. 
Miss  Batchelor,  clad  in  a  long,  black 
waterproof,  under  which  she  carried  a 
lantern  in  case  the  fog  should  thicken, 
had  seen  Doctor  Henderson  buy  violets. 

”  Violets  indeed  !”  the  old  lady  had 
exclaimed.  "  Ah,  one  does  not  want 
to  know  the  language  of  flowers  to  guess 
for  whom  they  are !”  So  she  de¬ 
termined  to  follow  the  small  sage  and 
have  it  out  again  with  him.  But  to  her 
astonishment,  instead  of  going  in  the 
direction  of  Violet  Mordaunt’s  house, 
he  entered  the  churchyard  and  made 
his  way  to  a  carefully  kept  grave.  She 
saw  him  stoop  and  lay  the  violets  on  it. 
Then  her  quick  ears  caught  the  sound 
of  voices,  the  words  soul,  life,  corpse, 
groan,  rise  and  sink  in  mournful  cadence. 
Doctor  Henderson  started,  he  also 
had  heard  the  voice  ;  the  fog  was  so 
thick  that  nothing  could  be  seen  dis¬ 
tinctly.  He  leaves  the  grave  and 
moves  on. 

Suddenly  a  crash,  a  thud  is  heard, 
and  a  voice  crying  out,  “  Oh,  how  hor¬ 
rible,  are  3'ou  hurt  ?”  Doctor  Hender¬ 
son  rushes  in  the  direction  from  which 
it  proceeds.  There,  on  the  edge  of  ,a 
newly-made  grave,  he  sees  Miss  Mor- 
daunt  standing  with  uplifted  arms. 
"Mr.  Stanhope  is  in  the  grave,”  she 
screams,  shuddering.  ”  Oh,  help  him 
out.”  A  light  of  a  lantern  is  suddenly 
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turned  upon  the  group  ;  Miss  Batchelor, 
like  Fate,  stands  grim.  “  Serves  the 
affected  fool  right,”  she  hisses  into 
Doctor  Henderson’s  ears.  ”  Don’t  you 
trouble  to  have  any  more  dancing  les¬ 
sons  !  Can’t  yon  see  she  is  fooling 
you  ?”  The  poet  climbed  up  limp, 
lank,  covered  with  mud.  Doctor  Hen¬ 
derson,  as  if  stung  by  a  serpent,  flies 
from  the  place.  The  emotion  is  too 
much  for  him.  He  has  to  sit  down  on 
a  bench.  There  is  no  longer  a  doubt 
in  his  mind  about  Violet  having  flirted 
and  drawn  him  on,  merely  to  gratify 
her  vanity  by  making  him  her  slave. 
Though  she  has  made  fun  of  Stanhope 
behind  his  back,  his  presence  evidently 
fascinates  her.  Never  will  he  go  near 
her  again  ;  her  influence  is  fatal  to  his 
work  and  his  happiness.  Miss  Batch¬ 
elor  approaches,  and  he  is  too  dejected 
to  attempt  an  escape.  “  Well  I  hope 
you  are  convinced  at  last  that  Violet 
Mordaunt  is  a  mere  coquette,  a  will-o’- 
the-wisp.  I  heard  of  her  goings-on  in 
Germany  :  she  made  herself  conspic¬ 
uous  with  a  German  baron  and  a  hand¬ 
some  English  curate,  jilting  the  latter 
and  unfitting  him  for  his  work.  I  have 
just  picked  up  this  photograph.  Look,’’ 
and  she  thrusts  a  carte  de  visite  under 
poor  Doctor  Henderson’s  eyes.  It  was 
a  fine  face.  On  the  photograph  was 
written  :  “  To  the  sweetest  of  Violets, 
from  her  devoted  Arthur.”  ”  Now  if 
thisisn’t  anotherproof”(asnort).  ‘‘  You 
have  made  a  big  fool  of  yourself  learn¬ 


ing  to  dance.  There  are  plenty  more 
charming  women  in  the  world,  so  don’t 
you  break  your  heart,”  and  off  she 
goes,  leaving  him  there  a  wiser  but  sad¬ 
der  man. 

****** 

About  six  weeks  after  the  grave  epi¬ 
sode  Violet  Mordaunt  received  the 
following  letter  from  Egypt. 

”  Thebes, 

”  Dear  Miss  Mordaunt, 

“  We  shall  probably  not  return  to 
England  for  several  years,  as  my 
brother’s  work  will  render  it  necessary 
for  him  to  make  long  stays  in  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Italy. 

”  He  is  quite  in  his  element  here,  I 
never  saw  him  so  well  and  bright.  He 
is  more  at  home  among  the  hieroglyphs 
of  old  Egypt  than  among  those  he  meets 
in  London  drawing-rooms  !”  (This 
little  sarcasm  had  cost  Mrs.  I.awrie  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  putting  neatly 
together,  and  she  was  rather  alarmed 
at  her  daring  little  epistle.) 

“  With  kind  wishes  for  your  happi¬ 
ness,  and  trusting  that  you  will  be  more 
than  an  .Aspasia  to  your  ideal  ! 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  I.UCY  Lawrie.” 

Save  a  slight  sigh  at  losing  so  learned 
an  admirer,  this  note  made  no  deeper 
impression  on  Violet  Mordaunt’s  heart. 
And  so  ended  Doctor  Henderson’s 
romance. 
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BY  STANLEY  LANE-POOLE. 


Until  recently  archseology  meant 
nothing  more  than  Greek  and  Roman  an¬ 
tiquities.  In  the  days  of  Winckelmann, 
indeed,  there  was  hardly  any  original 
Greek  sculpture  to  be  studied,  and  his 
"  History  of  Art”  is  little  beyond  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  Roman  copies.  Ottfried 
Miiller,  in  his  ”  Handbook  of  Archaeol- 


*  "  A  History  of  Art  in  Ancient  Ejtypt.” 
From  the  French  of  Georges  Perrotand  Charles 
Chipiez.  With  over  600  illustrations.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  W.  Armstrong.  (Chapman  &  Hall 
1883.)  ’*  Cities  of  Egypt."  By  Reginald  Siuart- 
Poole.  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) 


ogy,”  was  able  to  go  further ;  but  even 
his  brilliant  genius  failed  to  leap  over  the 
JEgcan  to  the  influences  that  prompted 
Greek  art.  He  was  satisfied  to  regard 
the  splendid  series  of  artistic  efforts 
which  culminated  in  Phidias  as  a  sep¬ 
arated  and  isolated  stream,  and  did  not 
seek  to  discover  where  or  how  it  first 
sprang  forth,  or  to  what  confluents  it 
owed  its  volume  and  strength.  Such 
treatment  will  not  satisfy  the  present 
school  of  archaeology.  Our  new-born 
historical  sense  will  not  permit  us  to 
contemplate  phenomena  apart  from  their 
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causes  and  surroundings.  We  have 
given  up  the  hero  and  adopted  the  age  ; 
and  a  biography  that  speaks  of  the  man 
without  showing  the  predisposing  influ¬ 
ences  that  made  him  what  he  was, 
would  to-day  be  an  anachronism.  In 
precisely  the  same  manner  we  endeavor 
to  co-ordinate  the  histories  of  nations. 
A  people  became  what  it  was  or  is  for 
some  reason  which  must  be  sought  out¬ 
side  itself.  To  find  that  reason  is  the 
historian’s  first  aim,  before  he  enters 
upon  the  history  of  the  nation  itself. 

It  seems  natural  enough  to  us,  in  the 
light  of  recent  research,  to  see  that  the 
position  of  Greece  made  her  specially 
open  to  foreign  influence — that  a  Euro¬ 
pean  country  joined  to  Asia  by  a  bridge 
of  stepping  stones,  familiarized  with 
Asiatic  ideas  and  Asiatic  workmanship 
by  the  Phoenician  vessels  that  traded 
with  the  innumerable  ports  of  her  ex¬ 
tensive  coast,  separated  by  an  incon¬ 
siderable  stretch  of  sea  from  the  two 
great  civilizations  of  the  east — could  not 
help  being  influenced  by  the  culture  and 
art  of  her  neighbors.  But  it  was  not 
easy  to  see  all  this  a  short  while  since. 
When  the  elder  archaeologists  painfully 
worked  out  their  Lehrejahre,  in  study¬ 
ing  the  scanty  materials  that  then  offered 
themselves,  Nineveh  had  not  been  ex¬ 
plored  by  Botta  and  Layard  ;  Rawlinson 
and  Burnouf  had  not  laid  bare  the 
secrets  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  ; 
Hamilton  and  Fellowes  had  not  yet 
shown  the  mine  of  artistic  genealogy 
that  might  be  worked  in  Asia  Minor  ; 
and  Egypt  had  yet  to  reveal  the  course 
and  epochs  of  her  art  to  the  industry 
and  genius  of  a  Lepsius,  a  Bruysch, 
a  Mariette,  and  a  Maspero.  Every 
year  fresh  additions  are  made  to  the 
annals  of  exploration,  and  a  new  link 
is  forged  in  the  chain  of  art  his¬ 
tory.  The  school  of  Praxiteles  has 
recently  received  new  light  from  the 
diggings  at  Olympia ;  Pergamum  has 
confirmed,  in  a  startling  manner,  our 
suspicions  of  a  dramatic  epoch  in  Greek 
sculpture  ;  Mr.  Lang  and  General  Ces- 
nola  have  carried  the  student  midway 
toward  eastern  art,  and  Mr.  Ramsay  is 
at  this  moment  helping  him  to  pursue 
the  same  route  over-land.  Lately,  too, 
Mariette,  whose  name  will  ever  be 
dear  to  those  who  know  how  to  honor 
unselfish  toil  in  the  cause  of  learning. 


laid  bare  the  almost  unknown  and  even 
unsuspected  monuments  of  the  ancient 
empire  at  Memphis  and  Sakkarab,  and 
enabled  us  to  see  Egyptian  plastic  art, 
in  the  oldest  phase  yet  discovered,  in 
the  sculptures  of  five  millenniums  before 
Christ. 

A  comparison  of  these  varied  results 
with  the  remnants  of  archaic  art  in 
Greece  leads  more  and  more  to  one 
conclusion.  The  more  we  study  the 
past,  the  more  surely  do  we  recognize 
the  truth  contained  in  those  myths  and 
traditions  which  betray  the  influence 
exercised  upon  Greece  by  the  people  of 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor.  To  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  the  plastic  arts,  the 
historian  of  Greek  art  discovers  sur¬ 
vivals,  forms,  and  motives,  which  had 
been  employed  in  previous  centuries  and 
earlier  civilizations,  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  accuracy  of  his  researches,  and 
to  the  number  of  his  elements  for  com¬ 
parison.  He  also  finds  that  the  Greeks 
borrowed  from  the  same  instructors 
those  industrial  processes  which,  al¬ 
though  not  in  themselves  artistic,  are 
among  the  antecedent  conditions  of  art 
— namely,  metallurgy,  ceramics,  smiths* 
work,  glass-making,  weaving,  embroid¬ 
ery,  stone-working,  and  carving — in  a 
word,  all  those  trades  which  seem 
so  simple  when  their  secrets  are 
known,  but  which,  nevertheless,  rep¬ 
resent  the  accummulated  efforts  of 
countless  unknown  inventors.  Even 
after  Greek  art  had  reached  perfection, 
and  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  her 
own  individuality,  we  still  find  traces  of 
these  early  borrowings.  Sometimes  it 
is  a  decorative  motive,  like  the  sphinx, 
the  griffin,  the  palm-leaf,  and  many 
others,  which,  invented  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  or  the  Tigris,  were  trans¬ 
ported  to  Greece,  and  there  preserved, 
to  be  handed  down  to  our  modern  orna- 
mentists.  The  nearer  we  get  to  the 
fountain-head  of  Greek  art,  the  more 
we  are  struck  with  these  resemblances, 
which  are  something  beyond  mere  coin¬ 
cidences.  We  find  analogous  methods 
of  indicating  the  human  skeleton,  of 
accenting  its  articulations,  of  represent¬ 
ing  the  drapery  with  which  the  forms 
are  covered.  Greek  taste  had  not  yet 
so  transformed  the  details  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion  as  to  prevent  us  from  recognizing 
the  motives  which  commerce  had  brought 
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for  its  use  over  the  .(4ilgean  or  the 
mountains  of  Asia  Minor. 

M.  Perrot,  the  Professor  of  Classical 
Archaeology  at  Paris,  in  his  “  History  of 
Art  in  Antiquity,"  has  undertaken  to 
summarize  the  result  of  specialists  for 
the  use  of  the  general  scholar.  He  sets 
aside  everything  that  does  not  belong 
to  the  history  of  art  as  he  defines  it — the 
art,  that  is,  which  was  "  born  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  and  crept  up  the  val¬ 
leys  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  to 
spread  itself  over  the  plains  of  Iran  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  Asia  Minor  on  the 
other  ;  while  the  Phoenicians  carried  it, 
with  the  alphabet  which  they  had  in¬ 
vented,  and  the  forms  of  their  own 
worship,  over  the  whole  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean.”  His  subject  is,  in  fact, 
Greek  art,  and  the  influences  which 
contributed  to  its  development.  Egyp¬ 
tian  art  is  to  M.  Perrot  nothing  more 
than  a  chapter  in  the  prolegomena  to 
the  history  of  Greek  art.  Assyrian, 
Phoenician,  and  other  Asiatic  develop¬ 
ments  form  other  chapters  in  the  same 
preface.  But  the  history  itself  is  that 
of  art  in  Greece.  That  is  the  highest 
art,  and  to  that  the  artistic  efforts  of  all 
other  nations  are  subsidiary  or  intro¬ 
ductory.  "  It  was  our  love  for  Greece,” 
says  M.  Perrot,  "  that  drove  us  to  this 
undertaking  ;  we  desire  and  hope  to 
make  her  life  better  known,  to  show  a 
side  of  it  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  her  great  writers,  to  give  to 
our  readers  newer  and  better  reasons  for 
loving  and  admiring  her  than  they  have 
had  before.  .  .  .  Our  route  will  con¬ 
duct  us  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to 
those  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  ;  over 
the  plains  of  Media,  Persia,  and  Asia 
Minor,  to  the  shores  of  Phoenicia,  Cy¬ 
prus,  and  Rhodes.  But  beyond  the 
obelisks  and  pyramids  of  Egypt,  beyond 
the  towers  of  Chaldea  and  the  domes  of 
Nineveh,  the  lofty  colonnades  of  Persep- 
olis,  the  fortresses  and  rock  cut  tombs 
of  Phrygia  and  l.ycia,  we  shall  never 
cease  to  perceive  on  the  horizon  the 
sacred  rock  of  the  .Athenian  Acropolis.” 

It  is  this  ])oint  of  view  that  gives  M. 
Perrot’s  "  History  of  .\rt  in  Ancient 
Egypt”  a  peculiar  and  unrivalled  value. 
If  it  is  asked.  What  are  his  qualifications 
for  such  a  work  ?  the  answer  one  is 
tempted  to  make  is,  that  he  is  not  an 
Eg)’ptologist.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
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insisted  on,  that  for  a  great  comparative 
work  such  as  that  upon  which  M.  Perrot 
is  engaged,  the  prime  qualification  is 
not  specialism  but  universalism.  The 
specialist  sees  things  from  his  narrow 
standpoint  in  a  more  or  less  distorted 
and  disproportioned  scale.  What  is 
wanted  is  not  learned  detail,  but  ac¬ 
curate  perspective.  This  is  precisely 
what  M.  Perrot  gives  us.  As  a  Greek 
archaeologist,  his  eye  is  trained  in  the 
highest  possible  development  of  art,  and 
from  that  level  he  surveys  the  various 
stages  in  artistic  growth  which  lead  up 
to  his  lofty  station.  The  result  is  a 
well-balanced  estimate  of  Egyptian  art 
as  a  step  on  a  ladder,  not  as  the  ladder 
itself  ;  a  wisely  propiortioned  exposition 
of  its  various  forms  and  elaborations  ; 
and  at  each  stage  of  the  history,  wide 
and  luminous  generalization  from  Egypt 
to  Assyria  and  Greece.  M.  Perrot  pos¬ 
sesses  the  power  of  clear  exposition  and 
generalization  in  a  rare  degree  even 
among  Frenchmen,  to  whom  method 
and  lucidity  seem  to  come  naturally. 
Personal  researches  into  Egyptian  his¬ 
tory,  and  the  interpretation  of  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  are  no  necessary  part  of  the 
work  :  others  had  already  been  busy  in 
that  field,  and  M.  Perrot  had  but  to  col¬ 
lect  their  results.  To  do  this  must  have 
involved  prodigious  labor,  as  may  be 
derived  from  the  innumerable  references 
to  separate  brochures  in  the  foot-notes, 
which  are,  moreover,  only  a  selection 
from  a  much  larger  number  of  author¬ 
ities  consulted.  To  analyze  this  im¬ 
mense  mass  of  material,  and  reduce  it 
to  the  admirably  clear  and  well-arranged 
chapters  of  his  history,  must  have  been 
still  more  difficult.  But  the  result  is  a 
triumphant  success.  M.  Perrot  has  con¬ 
densed  into  this  one  stout  volume  (of 
the  French  edition)  almost  everything 
that  the  general  student  of  archaiology 
ought  to  know,  and  he  has  condensed  it 
without  sacrificing  the  graces  of  style 
and  even  eloquence.  Much  of  the  pre¬ 
cision  and  insight  into  designs  which  are 
displayed  in  the  architectural  part  of 
the  work  are  due  to  his  collaborateur, 
M.  Ch.  Chipiez,  who  brings  the  eye  of 
a  practical  architect  to  bear  upon  the 
principles  of  Egyptian  building,  and 
whose  reconstruction  of  some  of  the 
temples  and  other  monuments  are  among 
the  most  interesting  illustrations  of  a 
35 
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book  which  abounds  in  exquisite  draw-  study  under  M.  Perrot’s  fascinating 
ings.  Egyptologists  will  doubtless  point  guidance. 

to  an  error  here  and  an  oversight  there,  As  I  close  this  history,  however,  I 
but  these  detract  little  from  the  useful-  cannot  help  referring  to  the  points  where 
ness  of  the  book.  Students  of  Greek  all  Egyptian  histories  for  the  present 
archaeology,  for  whom  it  is  specially  de-  must  fail.  M.  Perrot  has  traced  the 
signed,  will  welcome  it  with  something  course  of  artistic  development  in  Egypt, 
like  enthusiasm  ;  they  will  feel  that  M.  so  far  as  there  are  monuments  to  go 
Perrot  has  given  them  just  that  knowl-  upon  ;  but  there  are  long  periods  where 
edge  of  Eastern  art  which  is  needed  to  the  stream  of  history,  like  the  Alpheus, 
illustrate  and  explain  the  art  of  Hellas,  seems  to  flow  under  the  earth,  only  to 
and  enable  them  to  feel  alike  the  anal-  reappear  with  renewed  force.  These 
ogies  and  the  contrasts  between  the  blank  spaces  in  Egyptian  history,  these 
two.  As  they  read  the  description  of  lost  books  of  the  Egyptian  Livy,  are  they 
Egyptian  social  life,  as  depicted  on  really  vanished,  or  is  there  yet  a  chance 
the  walls  of  tombs,  scenes  so  foreign  to  of  their  discovery  ?  In  a  series  of  chapters 
the  Greek  conception  of  the  functions  on  the  biblical  “Cities  of  Egypt,”  Mr. 
of  art,  all  the  riddle  of  Homeric  art  is  Reginald  Sluart-Poole  has  thrown  out 
solved,  the  secret  of  Phoenician  bowls  is  some  noteworthy  suggestions  on  this  sub¬ 
half  disclosed,  and  the  wonderful  Ar-  ject.  In  his  chapter  on  Hanes,  Mr. 
cesilaus  vase  from  Cyrene,  though  still  Poole  points  out  that  between  the  age 
unique,  is  no  longer  inexplicable.  And  of  the  Pyramid  builders  and  the  great 
when  they  see  the  art-representation  of  Twelfth  Dynasty,  one  of  these  great 
the  religion  of  Egypt,  and  read  M.  gaps  in  Egyptian  history  occurs — a 
Perrot’s  fruitful  comments  on  the  points  blank  of  nearly  .half  a  thousand  years, 
of  antithesis  between  the  religious  feel-  broken  o*ily  by  one  brief  statement  in 
ing  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  they  feel  that  Manettio,  in  which  it  is  said  that  two  of 
it  was  by  no  mere  accident  that  the  the  missing  dynasties  ruled  at  Heracle- 
horse-headed  Demeter  perished  and  the  opolis  or  Hanes.  Not  a  tablet,  statue, 
cat-headed  Bast  survived.  Nothing  can  tomb,or  fragment,  in  any  part  of  Egypt 
be  more  suggestive  to  the  student  of  shows  itself  during  this  mysterious  in- 
Greek  sculpture  than  the  strange  rever-  terval.  V’et  at  Ahnas-El-Medceneh, 
sal  of  the  order  of  development  to  which  Marietti  says,  the  remains  of  Hanes 
he  is  accustomed.  Egyptian  art  begins  would  be  found  if  only  the  money  and 
where  Greek  art  ends,  in  a  school  of  energy  were  forthcoming  for  the  ex- 
realistic  portraiture.  To  multiply  in-  ploration.  Again  between  the  Thir- 
stances,  however,  would  be  wearisome  :  teenth  and  Eighteenth  Dynasties  comes 
as  a  scholar  may  know  his  Brunn  and  another  yawning  abyss — the  five  hun- 
Overbeck  by  heart,  and  yet  on  this  very  dred  years  of  the  rule  of  the  Shepherds 
subject  'of  Greek  art  may  receive  fresh  in  Egypt.  We  have  a  fine  monument 
impulse  and  suggestion  from  almost  of  this  period  ;  but  many  more  are  need 
every  page  of  M.  Perrot’s  history.  Mr.  ed  to  illumine  the  darkness  which  still 
Armstrong  has  done  a  good  service  to  hangs  over  the  religion  and  history  of 
any  who  find  an  impediment  in  the  the  strange  borderland  where  the  Hyksos 
French  language  by  turning  this  work  ruled.  There  is  no  more  urgent  duty  be- 
into  English,  and  into  a  more  con-  fore  the  student  of  antiquity — antiquity 
venient  shape,  though  his  free  version  which  M.  Perrot  has  shown  to  be  one 
does  not  quite  convey  the  grace  and  and  undivided — than  to  help  in  this 
precision  of  the  original.  In  French  or  work  of  recovering  the  lost  Decades  of 
English  the  book  must  be  in  the  library  the  Egyptian  Livy.  The  Delta  must 
of  every  lover  of  antiquity,  while  its  be  explored,  its  mounds  must  be  in- 
superb  illustrations  will  probably  induce  vestigated,  and  no  time  could  be  more 
many  who  have  never  before  given  a  propitious  than  the  present. — Fortnight- 
thought  to  Egyptian  art  to  begin  the  ly  Rniew. 
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DR.  JOHN  BROWN  OF  EDINBURGH.* 
BY  DAVID  MASSON. 


Since  the  last  session  of  our  Uni¬ 
versity  Edinburgh  has  lost  two  of  her 
citizens  of  literary  mark.  Dr.  John 
Brown  died,  in  his  house  in  Rutland 
Street,  on  the  nth  of  May,  in  the 
seventy-second  year  of  his  age  ;  and  his 
friend.  Dr.  VV'illiain  Hanna,  died  in 
London  on  the  ?4th  of  the  same 
month,  aged  seventy-three.  They  were 
both  buried  in  Edinburgh.  I  was  absent 
at  the  time,  and  could  not  pay  the  last 
tribute  of  respect  due  at  their  funerals. 
But,  as  I  had  the  honor  of  knowing 
them  both  well,  I  cannot  let  the  present 
occasion  pass  without  asking  you  to  join 
with  me  in  remembering  them  affection¬ 
ately.  I  could  say  much  to  you  of  Dr. 
Hanna,  the  son-in-law  and  biographer  of 
Dr.  Chalmers.  I  could  dwell  on  the 
merits  of  his  “  Life”  of  that  great  man 
and  of  his  other  well-known  works,  and 
on  his  fine  liberality  of  intellect,  and  the 
keen  and  warm  geniality  of  his  Scoto- 
Irish  heart.  In  this  place,  however,  it 
is  naturally  of  Dr.  John  Brown  that  I 
feel  myself  entitled  to  speak  at  some 
length.  He  was,  in  a  sense,  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  peculiarly  our 
Edinburgh  man  of  letters,  the  man  most 
fondly  thought  of  in  that  character  by 
many  people  at  a  distance.  They  had 
begun,  long  before  his  death,  to  call 
him  “The  Scottish  Charles  Lamb;” 
and  the  name  is  applied  to  him  still  by 
English  critics. 

Born  at  Biggar,  in  Lanarkshire,  in 
1810,  the  son  of  the  secession  minister 
of  that  tow-n,  and  of  a  family  already  in 
the  third  generation  of  its  remarkable 
distinction  in  the  Scottish  religious 
world  as  ”  The  Browns  of  Hadding¬ 
ton,”  our  friend  came  to  Edinburgh  in 
1822,  when  he  was  twelve  years  old. 
His  father  had  then  removed  from 
Biggar,  to  assume  that  pastorate  of  the 
Rose  Street  Secession  Church  in  this 
city  in  which,  and  subsequently  in  his 
ministry  in  the  Broughton  Place  Church, 
and  in  his  theological  Professorship  in 

*  A  portion  of  this  paper  was  delivered  as  a 
lecture  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  on  Tues¬ 
day,  October  24th,  1882. 


connection  with  the  Associate  Synod, 
he  attained  such  celebrity.  When  I 
first  knew  Edinburgh  there  w-as  no  more 
venerable-looking  man  in  it  than  this 
Dr.  John  Brown  of  Broughton  Place 
Church.  People  w’ould  turn  in  the 
streets  to  observe  his  tall,  dignified  figure, 
as  he  passed  ;  and  strangers  who  went 
to  hear  him  preach  were  struck  no  less 
by  the  beauty  of  his  appearance  in  the 
pulpit,  the  graceful  fall  of  the  silver 
locks  round  his  fine  head  and  sensitive 
face,  than  by  the  Pauline  earnestness  of 
his  doctrine.  At  that  time  the  phrase 
”  Dr.  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh,”  if 
used  in  any  part  of  Scotland  away  from 
the  metropolis,  would  have  been  taken 
as  designating  this  venerable  Calvinistic 
clergyman,  and  no.t  his  son.  The  son, 
meanwhile,  it  is  true,  was  becoming 
well  enough  known  within  Edinburgh  on 
his  own  account.  Having  been  edu¬ 
cated  at  our  High  School  and  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  having  chosen  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  and  been  apprenticed  for  some 
time  to  our  famous  surgeon,  Syme,  he 
had  taken  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1833, 
and  had  then — with  no  other  previous 
medical  ex[>erience  out  of  Edinburgh 
than  a  short  probation  among  the 
sailors  at  Chatham — settled  down  per¬ 
manently  in  Edinburgh  for  medical 
practice.  From  that  date,  therefore, 
on  to  the  time  when  I  can  draw  upon  my 
own  first  recollections  of  him  —  say 
about  1846 — there  had  been  two  Dr. 
John  Browns  in  Edinburgh,  the  father 
and  the  son,  the  theological  doctor  and 
the  medical  doctor.  It  was  the  senior 
or  theological  doctor,  as  I  have  said, 
that  was  theu  still  the  ”  Dr.  John  Brown 
of  Edinburgh”  par  excellence,  and  the 
name  had  not  transferred  itself  to  the 
younger  with  its  new  signification.  He 
was  then  about  thirty-six  years  of  age, 
with  some  little  practice  as  a  physician  ; 
and  my  remembrance  of  him  at  that 
time  is  of  a  darkish  haired  man,  of 
shorter  stature  than  his  father,  with  fine 
soft  eyes,  spirited  movement,  and  very 
benignant  manner,  the  husband  of  a 
singularly  beautiful  young  wife,  and 
greatly  liked  and  sought  after  in  the 
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Edinburgh  social  circles  in  which  he  and 
she  appeared.  This  was  partly  from 
the  charm  of  his  vivid  temperament  and 
conversation,  and  partly  because  of  a 
reputation  for  literary  ability  that  had 
been  recently  gathering  round  him  on 
account  of  occasional  semi-anonymous 
articles  of  his  in  newspapers  and  peri¬ 
odicals,  chiefly  art-criticisms.  For  the 
hereditary  genius  of  “  The  Browns  of 
Haddington”  had,  in  this  fourth  gen¬ 
eration  of  them,  turned  itself  out  of  the 
strictly  theological  direction,  to  work  in 
new  ways.  While  Dr.  Samuel  Brown, 
a  younger  cousin  of  our  Dr.  John,  and 
much  more  intimately  my  own  friend 
at  that  time,  had  been  astonishing  Edin¬ 
burgh  by  his  brilliant  speculations  in 
Chemistry,  Dr.  John  himself,  in  the 
midst  of  what  medical  practice  came  in 
his  way,  had  been  toying  with  Liter¬ 
ature.  Toying  only  it  had  been  at  first, 
and  continued  to  be  for  awhile  ;  but, 
by  degrees — and  especially  after  1847, 
when  the  editorship  of  the  North  British 
Rei’iew^  which  had  been  founded  in 
1844,  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  friend 
Dr.  Hanna,  his  contributions  to  peri¬ 
odical  literature  became  more  various 
and  frequent.  At  length,  in  1858,  when 
he  was  forty-eight  years  of  age,  and 
had  contributed  pretty  largely  to  the 
periodical  named  and  to  others,  he  came 
forth  openly  as  an  author,  by  publish¬ 
ing  a  volume  of  what  he  called  his 
”  Horae  Subsecivae”  consisting  mainly  of 
papers  of  medical  biography  and  other 
medico-literary  papers  collected  from 
the  said  periodicals,  but  including  also 
his  immortal  little  Scottish  idvll  called 
”  Rab  and  His  Friends.’’  His  father 
had  died  in  that  year,  so  that  hence¬ 
forward,  if  people  chose,  the  designation 
“  Dr.  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh'  could 
descend  to  the  son  without  ambiguity. 
And  it  did  so  descend.  For  eleven 
years  before  that  appearance  of  the  first 
collection  of  his  “  Horae  Subsecivae,” 
with  ”  Rab  and  His  Friends”  included 
in  it,  I  had  been  resident  in  London,  and 
I  remained  there  for  seven  years  more. 
During  all  those  eighteen  years,  there¬ 
fore,  my  direct  opportunities  of  culti¬ 
vating  his  acquaintance  had  ceased  ; 
and,  while  I  could  take  note  through  the 
press  of  the  growth  of  his  literary  rep¬ 
utation,  it  was  only  by  hearsay  at  a  dis¬ 


tance,  or  by  a  letter  or  two  that  passed 
between  us,  or  by  a  glimpse  of  him  now 
and  then  when  I  came  north  on  a  visit, 
that  I  was  kept  aware  of  his  Edinburgh 
doings  and  circumstances.  Not  till  the 
end  of  1865,  when  1  resumed  residence 
in  Edinburgh,  were  we  brought  again 
into  close  neighborhood  and  intercourse. 
Then,  certainly,  I  found  him,  at  the  age 
of  five-and-fifty,  as  completely  and  pop¬ 
ularly  our  ”  Dr.  John  Brown  of  Edin¬ 
burgh”  in  the  new  sense  as  ever  his 
father  had  been  in  the  old  one.  His 
pen  had  been  still  busy  in  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  the  subjects  ranging 
away  more  and  more  from  the  medical  ; 
another  volume  of  his  ”  Horae  Subse¬ 
civae,”  or  collected  articles,  had  been 
published  ;  and  some  of  his  papers, 
selected  from  that  volume  or  its  pre¬ 
decessor,  or  taken  more  directly  from 
the  manuscript,  had  been  brought  out 
separately,  in  various  forms,  under  the 
discerning  care  of  his  friend  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Mr.  David  Douglas,  and  had 
been  in  circulation  almost  with  the 
rapidity  of  one  of  the  serial  parts  of  a 
novel  by  Dickens.  Of  both  his  ”  Minch- 
moor”and  his  “  Jeems  the  Doorkeeper” 
more  than  10,000  copies  had  been  sold  : 
his  "  Pet  Marjorie”  had  passed  the  sale 
of  15,000  copies  ;  and  ”  Rab  and  His 
Friends”  was  already  in  its  50th  thou¬ 
sand.  With  all  this  applause  beating  in 
upon  him  from  the  reading  public,  in 
Scotland,  in  England,  in  America,  there 
he  still  was  in  his  old  Edinburgh  sur¬ 
roundings — a  widower  now  for  some 
years,  domesticated  with  his  two  chil¬ 
dren,  and  more  solitary  in  his  habits 
than  he  had  been — but  to  be  seen  walk¬ 
ing  along  Princes  Street  of  a  forenoon, 
or  sometimes  at  some  hospitable  dinner- 
table  of  an  evening,  always  the  same 
simple,  wise,  benevolent,  lovable,  and 
much-loved  Dr.  John.  And  so  for  six¬ 
teen  years  more  and  to  the  very  end. 
The  sixties  crept  upon  him  after  the 
fifties,  and  the  white  touch  of  the  first 
seventies  followed,  and  the  vivid  dark¬ 
ish-haired  Dr.  John  of  my  first  memory 
had  changed  into  the  bald-headed  and 
spectacled  veteran  you  may  see  in  the 
later  photographs — the  spectacles  before 
his  fine  eyes  if  he  were  looking  to  the 
front,  but  raised  over  the  placid  fore¬ 
head  if  he  were  looking  downward  at  a 
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print  or  a  book.  But  these  changes  had 
come  softly,  and  with  a  mellowing  rather 
than  withering  eSect ;  and,  as  late  as 
last  winter,  what  veteran  was  there  in 
our  community  whose  face  and  presence 
in  any  company  was  more  desired  or 
gave  greater  pleasure  ?  If  a  stranger  of 
literary  tastes  visited  Edinburgh,  about 
whom  did  he  inquire  more  curiously,  or 
whom  was  he  more  anxious  to  see,  if 
possible,  than  Dr.  John  Brown  ?  We 
knew,  most  of  us,  that  his  calm  face 
concealed  sorrows  ;  we  remembered  his 
long  widowerhood  ;  we  were  aware  too 
of  the  occasional  glooms  and  depressions 
that  withdrew  him  from  common  soci¬ 
ety  ;  but,  when  he  did  appear  among 
us,  whether  in  any  public  gathering  or 
in  more  private  fashion,  how  uniformly 
cheerful  he  was,  how  bright  and  sunny  ! 
It  has  been  stated,  in  one  obituary  notice 
of  him,  that  his  medical  practice  de¬ 
clined  as  his  literary  reputation  in¬ 
creased.  I  doubt  the  truth  of  the  state¬ 
ment,  and  imagine  that  the  reverse 
might  be  nearer  the  truth.  To  the  end 
he  loved  his  profession  ;  to  the  end  he 
practised  it  ;  to  the  end  there  were  not 
a  few  families,  in  and  about  Edinburgh, 
who  would  have  no  other  medical  at¬ 
tendant,  if  they  could  help  it,  than  their 
dear  and  trusted  Dr.  John.  My  im¬ 
pression  rather  is  that  he  was  wrapt  up 
in  his  profession  more  and  more  in  his 
later  days,  using  his  pen  only  for  a  new 
trifle  now  and  then  as  the  whim  struck 
him,  and  content  in  the  mam  with  the 
continued  circulation  of  his  former 
writings  or  their  reissue  in  new  shapes. 
It  was  on  the  12th  of  April  in  the 
present  year,  or  only  a  month  before  his 
death,  that  he  put  the  last  prefatory 
touch  to  the  first  volume  of  that  new 
edition  of  his  "  Horae  Subsecivae”  in 
three  volumes  in  which  his  complete 
literary  remains  are  now  most  conveni¬ 
ently  accessible. 

The  title  “  Horae  Subsecivae,”  bor¬ 
rowed  by  Dr.  John  from  the  title-pages 
of  some  old  volumes  of  the  minor  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  indicates,  and  was  intended  to 
indicate,  the  nature  of  his  writings. 
They  are  all  "Leisure  Hours,"  little 
things  done  at  times  snatched  from  busi¬ 
ness.  There  are  between  forty  and  fifty 
of  them  in  all,  none  of  them  long,  and 


most  of  them  very  short.  It  is  vain  in 
his  case  to  repeat  the  regret,  so  common 
in  similar  cases,  that  the  author  did  not 
throw  his  whole  strength  into  some  one 
or  two  suitable  subjects,  and  produce 
one  or  two  important  works.  By  con¬ 
stitution,  I  believe,  no  less  thiin  by  cir¬ 
cumstances,  Dr.  John  Brown  was  un¬ 
fitted  for  large  and  continuous  works, 
and  was  at  home  only  in  short  occa¬ 
sional  papers.  One  compensation  is  the 
spontaneity  of  his  writings,  the  sense  of 
immediate  throb  and  impulse  in  each. 
Every  paper  he  wrote  was,  as  it  were,  a 
moment  of  himself,  and  we  can  read  his 
own  character  in  the  collected  series. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  his 
jiapers,  represented  most  directly  by  his 
"  Plain  Lectures  on  Health  addressed  to 
Working  People,”  his  little  essay,  entitl¬ 
ed  "  Art  and  Science,”  and  his  other 
little  essays  called"  Excursus  Ethicus" 
and  "  Education  through  the  Senses," 
but  also  by  his  "  Locke  and  Sydenham,” 
and  others  of  his  sketches  of  eminent 
physicians, are  in  a  didactic  vein.  More¬ 
over,  they  are  all  mainly  didactic  on 
one  string.  When  these  papers  are 
read,  it  is  found  that  they  all 
propound  and  illustrate  one  idea, 
which  had  taken  such  strong  hold 
of  the  author  that  it  may  be  called  one 
of  his  characteristics.  It  is  the  idea  of 
the  distinction  or  contrast  between  the 
spieculative,  theoretical,  or  scientific 
habit  of  mind,  and  the  practical  or  ac¬ 
tive  habit.  In  medical  practice  and 
medical  education,  more  particularly. 
Dr.  John  Broun  thought  there  had  come 
to  be  too  much  attention  to  mere 
science,  too  much  faith  in  mere  increase 
of  knowledge  and  in  exquisiteness  of 
research  and  apparatus,  and  too  little 
regard  for  that  solid  breadth  of  mind,  that 
soundness  of  practical  observation  and 
power  of  decision  in  emergencies,  that 
instinctive  or  acquired  sagacity,  which 
had  been  conspicuous  among  the  best 
of  the  older  physicians.  As  usual,  he 
has  put  this  idea  into  the  form  of 
humorous  apologue  ; 

A  DIALOGUE. 

Scene. — Clinical  wards  of  Royal  Infirmary. 
The  Physician  and  his  Clerk  loquuntur. 

John  Murdoch,  in  the  clinical  ward,  with 
thoracic  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  had  at  his  bed- 
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side  a  liniment  of  acopite,  etc.  Under  the  stress 
of  a  paroxysm  of  pain,  he  drank  it  off,  and  was 
soon  dead. 

rkystcian, — Well,  Sir,  what  about  Murdoch  ? 
Did  you  see  him  alive  ? 

Clerk. — Yes,  Sir. 

Physician. — Did  you  feel  his  pulse  ? 

Clerk  — No,  Sir. 

Physician. — Did  you  examine  his  eyes? 

Clerk. —  No,  Sir. 

Physician. — Did  you  observe  any  frothing  at 
the  mouth  and  nose  ? 

Clerk.— 110,  Sir. 

Physician. — Did  you  count  his  respirations  ? 


Clerk  — ^o.  Sir. 

Physician. — Then,  Sir,  what  the  d - 1  did 

you  do  ? 

Clerk. — /  ran  for  the  stomcuh-pump. 

Dr.  John  was  never  tired  of  inculcat¬ 
ing  this  distinction  ;  it  is  the  backbone 
of  almost  all  those  papers  of  his  that 
have  been  just  mentioned,  and  it  re¬ 
appears  in  others.  In  his  special  little 
essay,  called  "  Art  and  Science,”  he 
formulates  it  thus  : 


IN  MEDICINE 


Science 

Looks  to  essence  and  cause. 

Is  diagnostic. 

Has  a  system. 

Is  post-mortem. 

Looks  to  structure  more  than  function. 

Studies  the  phenomena  of  poisoning. 

Submits  to  ignorant  of  nothing. 

Speaks. 

Now,  in  the  particular  matter  in  ques¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  it  is  here  represented,  we 
should,  doubtless  all  agree  with  our 
friend.  We  should  all,  for  ourselves, 
in  serious  illness,  infinitely  prefer  the 
attendance  of  any  tolerable  physician  of 
the  therapeutic  and  prognostic  type  to 
that  of  the  ablest  of  the  merely  diagnostic 
type,  especially  if  we  thought  that  the 
genius  of  the  latter  inclined  him  to  a 
post-mortem  examination.  Hence  we 
may  be  disposed  to  think  that  Dr.  John 
did  good  service  in  protesting  against 
the  run  upon  science,  ever  new  science, 
in  the  medicine  of  his  day,  and  trying  to 
hark  back  the  profession  to  the  good  old 
virtues  of  common-sense,  practical  clear¬ 
sightedness,  and  vigorous  rule  of  thumb. 
What  1  detect,  however,  underneath  all 
his  expositions  of  this  possibly  salutary 
idea,  and  prompting  to  his  reiterations, 
of  it,  is  something  deeper.  It  is  a  dis¬ 
like  in  his  own  nature  to  the  abstract 
or  theoretical  in  all  matters  whatsoever. 
Dr.  John  Brown’s  mind,  I  should  say, 
was  essentially  anti-speculative.  His 
writings  abound,  of  course,  with  tributes 
of  respect  to  science  and  philosophy, 
and  expressions  of  astonishment  and 
gratitude  for  their  achievements  ;  but  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  thinkers  and 
philosophers  to  whom  he  refers  most 
fondly  are  chiefly  those  older  magnates, 
including  Bacon,  Newton,  Locke,  and 
Bishop  Butler,  among  the  English, 
whose  struggle  was  over  long  ago. 


Art 

Looks  to  symptoms  and  occasions. 

Is  therapeutic  and  prognostic. 

Has  a  method. 

Is  ante-mortem. 

Looks  to  function  more  than  structure. 

Runs  for  the  stomach-pump. 

Submits  to  be  ignorant  of  much. 

Acts. 

whose  results  are  an  accepted  inheri¬ 
tance,  and  who  are  now  standards  of 
orthodoxy.  All  later  drifts  of  specula¬ 
tive  thought,  and  especially  the  latest 
drifts  of  his  own  day,  seem  to  make 
him  uncomfortable.  He  actually  warns 
against  them  as  products  of  what  he 
calls  “  the  lust  of  innovation.”  This 
is  a  matter  of  so  much  consequence  in 
the  study  of  Dr.  John  Brown’s  char¬ 
acter  that  it  ought  not  to  be  passed  over 
lightly. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  dis¬ 
like  of  the  purely  speculative  spirit,  and 
especially  of  recent  speculation  of  cer¬ 
tain  kinds,  was  rooted  in  some  degree  in 
the  fine  devoutness  of  his  nature,  his 
unswerving  fidelity  to  his  inherited  re¬ 
ligion.  The  system  of  beliefs  which  had 
been  consecrated  for  him  so  dearly  and 
powerfully  by  the  lives  and  example  of 
his  immediate  progenitors  was  still  sub¬ 
stantially  that  with  which  he  went 
through  the  world  himself,  though  it 
had  been  softened  in  the  course  of  trans¬ 
mission,  stripped  of  its  more  angular 
and  sectarian  features,  and  converted 
into  a  contemplative  religio  medici,  not 
unlike  that  of  his  old  English  name¬ 
sake,  the  philosopher  and  physician  of 
Norwich.  Like  that  philosopher,  for 
whom  he  had  all  the  regard  of  a  felt 
affinity,  he  delighted  in  an  O  altitude  !, 
craved  the  refuge  of  an  O  altitude  !  in 
all  the  difficulties  of  mere  reason,  and 
held  that  in  that  craving  itself  there  is 
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the  sure  gleam  for  the  human  spirit  of 
the  one  golden  key  that  unlocks  those 
difficulties.  A  difference,  however,  be¬ 
tween  him  and  old  Browne  of  Norwich 
is  that  he  had  much  less  of  clear  and 
definite  thought,  logical  grasp  of  prior 
propositions  and  reasonings,  with  which 
to  prepare  for  an  altitutlo,  justify  it, 
and  prop  it  up.  Take  as  a  specimen  a 
passage  relating  to  that  very  distinction 
between  Art  and  Science  which  he 
valued  so  much  : 

"  It  may  be  thought  that  I  have  shown  my* 
self,  in  this  parallel  and  contrast,  too  much  of 
a  partisan  of  Art  as  against  Science,  and  the 
same  may  be  not  unfairly  said  of  much  of  the 
rest  of  this  volume.  It  was  in  a  measure  on 
purpose— the  general  tendency  being  counter¬ 
active  of  the  purely  scientific  and  positive,  or 
merely  informative,  current  of  our  day.  We 
need  to  remind  ourselves  constantly  that  this 
kind  of  knowledge  pufifeth  up,  and  that  it  is 
something  quite  else  that  buildeth  up.  It  has 
been  finely  said  that  Nature  is  the  Art  of  God, 
and  we  may  as  truly  say  that  all  Art — in.  the 
widest  sense,  as  practical  and  productive — is 
His  Science.  He  knows  all  that  goes  to  the 
making  of  everything,  for  He  is  Himself,  in 
the  strictest  sense,  the  only  maker.  He  knows 
what  made  Shakespeare  and  Newton,  Julius 
Ca;sar  and  Plato,  what  we  know  them  to  have 
been  ;  and  they  are  His  by  the  same  right  as 
the  sea  is  His,  and  the  strength  of  the  hills,  for 
He  made  them  and  His  hands  formed  them,  as 
well  as  the  dry  land.  This  making  the  circle 
forever  meet,  this  bringing  Omega  eternally 
round  to  Alpha,  is,  I  think,  more  and  more 
revealing  itself  as  a  great  central,  personal,  reg¬ 
ulative  truth,  and  is  being  carried  down  more 
than  ever  into  the  recesses  of  physical  research, 
where  Nature  is  fast  telling  her  long-kept 
secrets,  all  her  tribes  speaking,  each  in  their 
own  tongue,  the  wonderful  works  of  God — the 
sea  saying  *  It  is  notin  me,’  everything  giving 
up  any  title  to  anything  like  substance,  beyond 
being  the  result  of  one  Supreme  Will.  The 
more  chemistry,  and  electrology,  and  life  are 
searched  into  by  the  keenest  and  most  remorse¬ 
less  experiment,  the  more  do  we  find  ourselves 
admitting  that  motive  power  and  force,  as 
manifested  to  us,  is  derived,  is  in  its  essence 
immaterial,  is  direct  from  Him  in  whom  we 
live  and  move,  and  to  whom,  in  a  sense  quite 
peculiar,  belongeth  power.” 

This  is  fine,  it  is  eloquent,  it  is  likeable  ; 
but  one  cannot  call  it  lucid.  Indeed,  if 
interpreted  literally,  it  is  incoherent,  for 
the  end  contradicts  the  beginning.  “  Ab¬ 
stain  from  excess  of  theory  or  specula¬ 
tion”  it  says,  "  for  theory  and  specula¬ 
tion,  prosecuted  to  the  very  utmost, 
lead  to  a  profound  religiousness.”  This 
is  the  only  verbal  construction  of  the 
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passage,  but  it  is  the  very  opposite  of 
what  the  author  meant. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  Dr.  John 
Brown  in  smaller  matters.  If  he  wants 
a  definition  or  a  distinction  on  any  sub¬ 
ject,  he  generally  protests  first  against 
the  desire  for  definitions  and  distinc¬ 
tions,  maintaining  the  superiority  of 
healthy  practical  sense  and  feelings  over 
mere  theory  ;  then  he  produces  in  his 
own  words,  some  ”  middle  axiom,”  or 
passable  first-hand  notion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  as  sufficient  for  the  purpose  if 
anything  theoretical  is  wanted  ;  and 
then  he  proceeds  to  back  this  up  by 
interesting  quotations  from  favorite  and 
accredited  authors.  In  short.  Dr.  John 
Brown  lived  in  an  element  of  the  “  mid¬ 
dle  propositions,  ’  ’  the  accredited  axioms, 
on  all  subjects,  and  was  impatient  of 
reasoning,  novelty  of  theory,  or  search 
for  ultimate  principles.  It  is  but  the 
same  thing  in  another  form — though  it 
deserves  separate  statement — to  say  that 
he  disliked  controversy.  He  shrank 
from  controversy  in  all  matters,  social 
as  well  as  intellectual  ;  was  irritated 
when  it  came  near  him  ;  and  kept  rather 
on  the  conservative  side  in  any  new 
“  cause”  or  “  movement”  that  was  ex¬ 
citing  his  neighborhood.  Perhaps  the 
most  marked  exception  in  his  writings 
to  this  disposition  to  rest  in  existing 
social  arrangements,  and  also  to  his  pre¬ 
vailing  dislike  of  speculation,  was  his 
assertion  of  his  unhesitating  assent  to 
that  extreme  development  of  Adam 
Smith’s  doctrines  which  would  abolish 
the  system  of  state-licensing  for  partic¬ 
ular  professions,  or  at  all  events  for  the 
profession  of  medicine.  He  advocates 
this  principle  more  than  once  in  his 
papers,  and  he  signifies  his  adherence  to 
it  in  almost  the  last  words  he  wrote. 
”  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever,”  he 
.  says  in  the  prefatory  note  to  the  col¬ 
lected  edition  of  his  ”  Horae  Subsecivae,” 
”  of  the  futility  and  worse  of  the  Licens¬ 
ing  System,  and  think, with  Adam  Smith, 
that  a  mediciner  should  be  as  free  to 
exercise  his  gifts  as  an  architect  or  a 
mole-catcher.  The  public  has  its  own 
shrewd  way  of  knowing  who  should 
build  its  house  or  catch  its  moles,  and 
it  may  quite  safely  be  left  to  take  the 
same  line  in  choosing  its  doctor.  ”  This 
is  bold  enough,  and  speculative  enough  ; 
but  the  fact  is  that  this  acceptance  of 
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the  principle  of  absolute  laissez-faire ^ 
or  non-interference  of  the  state,  or  any 
other  authority  in  medicine,  or  in  any 
analogous  art  or  craft,  was  facilitated 
for  him  by  his  hereditary  voluntaryism 
in  church  matters,  and  indeed  came  to 
him  ready-made  in  that  form.  What  is 
surprising,  and  what  corroborates  our 
view  of  the  essentially  non-theoretical 
character  of  his  intellect,  is  the  unsystem¬ 
atic  manner  in  which  he  was  content 
to  hold  his  principle,  his  failure  to  carry 
it  out  consistently,  his  apparent  inability 
to  perceive  the  full  sweep  of  its  logical 
consequences.  Thus,  to  the  words  just 
quoted  he  appends  these — “  Lawyers, 
of  course,  are  different,  as  they  have  to 
do  with  the  state,  with  the  law  of  the 
land.”  Was  there  ever  a  more  innocent 
non  sequitur  I  If  any  one  may  set  up  as 
a  curer  of  diseases  and  make  a  living  in 
that  craft  by  charging  fees  from  those 
who  choose  to  employ  him,  why  may 
not  any  one  set  up  as  a  lawyer,  and  why 
may  not  1  select  and  employ  any  one  I 
please  to  plead  my  cause  in  court,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  bound  to  employ  one  of 
a  limited  number  of  wigged  and  gowned 
gentlemen  ? 

If,  then,  it  was  not  in  theory  or 
speculation  that  Dr.  John  Brown  ex¬ 
celled — and  that  there  was  no  deficien¬ 
cy  of  hereditary  speculative  faculty  in 
his  family,  but  much  the  reverse,  is 
proved  not  only  by  the  theological  dis- 
tinctbn  of  his  predecessors  in  the  fam¬ 
ily,  and  by  the  brilliant  career  of  his 
cousin.  Dr.  Samuel  Brown,  but  also  by 
the  reputation  among  us  at  this  moment 
of  his  still  nearer  relative,  the  eminent 
philosophical  chemist  of  Edinburgh 
University — in  what  was  it  that  he  did 
excel  ?  It  was  in  what  I  may  call 
an  unusual  appreciativeness  of  all  that 
did  recommend  itself  to  him  as  good 
and  admirable.  In  few  men  has  there 
been  such  a  fulfilment  of  that  memo¬ 
rable  apostolic  injunction:  “  Whatsoever 
things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are 
honorable,  whatsoever  things  are  just, 
whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are 
of  good  report — if  there  be  any  virtue, 
and  if  there  be  any  praise — think  on 
these  things.”  The  context  of  that 
passage  shows  that  what  was  enjoined 
on  the  Philippians  was  a  habit  of  medita¬ 
tive  and  ruminative  appreqiation  of  all 


that  was  noteworthy,  of  every  variety, 
within  accredited  and  prescribed  limits. 
Dr.  John  Brown  was  a  model  in  this 
respect.  Within  the  limits  of  his  pref¬ 
erence  for  the  concrete  and  practical 
over  the  abstract  and  theoretical  he 
was  a  man  of  peculiarly  keen  relish  for 
anything  excellent,  and  of  peculiar  as¬ 
siduity  in  imparting  his  likings  to  others. 

His  habit  of  appreciativeness  is  seen, 
on  a  small  scale,  even  in  such  a  matter 
as  his  appropriation  and  use  of  pithy 
phrases  and  anecdotes  picked  up  mis¬ 
cellaneously.  ”  ‘  Pray,  Mr.  Opie,  may 
I  ask  what  you  mix  your  colors  with  ?’ 
said  a  brisk  dilettante  student  to  the 
great  painter.  ‘  With  brains,  sir,’  was 
the  gruff  reply.”  Having  met  this  story 
in  some  Life  of  the  painter  Opie,  Dr. 
John  Brown  had  fastened  on  it,  or 
it  had  adhered  to  him  ;  and  not  only 
did  he  hang  one  whole  paper  on  it,  en¬ 
titled  “With  Brains,  Sir,”  but  he 
made  it  do  duty  again  and  again  in 
other  papers.  At  times  when  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers  happened  to  be  talked  to  about 
some  person  not  already  known  to  him, 
and  was  told  that  the  person  was  a  man 
of  ability,  ”  Yes,  but  has  he  wecht,  sir, 
has  he  weehtV'  was  his  common  ques¬ 
tion  in  reply  ;  and,  as  Dr.  John  Brown 
had  also  perceived  that  it  is  not  mere 
cleverness  that  is  effective  in  the  world, 
and  that  weight  is  the  main  thing,  he 
was  never  tired  of  bringing  in  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers's  phrase  to  enforce  that  meaning. 
When  Dr.  John  wanted  to  praise  any¬ 
thing  of  the  literary  kind  as  being  of  the 
most  robust  intellectual  quality,  not 
food  for  babes  but  very  “  strong  meat” 
indeed,  he  would  say  “  This  is  lions’ 
marrow.”  As  he  was  not  a  man  to 
conceal  his  obligations,  even  for  a 
phrase,  we  learn  from  him  incidentally 
that  he  had  taken  the  metaphor  origin¬ 
ally  from  this  passage  in  one  of  the 
pieces  of  the  English  poet  Prior  : 

“  That  great  Achilles  might  employ 
The  strength  designed  to  ruin  Troy, 

He  dined  on  lions’  marrow,  spread 
On  toasts  of  ammunition  bread.” 

Dr.  John  had  a  repertory  of  such  in¬ 
dividual  phrases  and  aphorisms,  picked 
up  from  books  or  conversation,  which 
he  liked  to  use  as  flavoring  particles  for 
his  own  text.  He  dealt  largely  also  in 
extracts  and  quotations  qf  greater  length. 
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Any  bit  that  struck  him  as  fine  in  a  new 
book  of  verses,  any  scrap  of  old  Scot¬ 
tish  ballad  not  generally  known,  any 
interesting  little  poem  by  a  friend  of  his 
own  that  he  had  seen  in ^  manuscript,  or 
any  similar  thing  communicated  to  him 
as  not  having  seen  the  light  before,  was 
apt  to  be  pounced  upon,  stamped  with 
his  imprimatur y  and  turned  into  service 
in  Jhis  own  papers,  as  motto,  relevant 
illustration,  or  pleasant  addition.  His 
fondness  for  quotation  from  his  favorite 
prose  authors  has  already  been  mention¬ 
ed.  In  fact,  some  of  his  papers  are  little 
more  than  patches  of  quotations  strung 
together  by  admiring  comments.  In 
such  cases  it  is  as  if  he  said  to  his 
readers,  “  How  nice  this  is,  how  cap¬ 
ital  !  don’t  you  agree  with  me  ?”  Some¬ 
times  you  may  not  quite  agree  with 
him,  or  you  may  wish  that  he  had 
thrown  fewer  quotations  at  you,  and 
had  said  more  on  the  subject  out  of  his 
own  head  ;  but  you  always  recognize 
his  appreciativeness. 

On  the  larger  scale  of  the  papers 
themselves  the  same  appreciativeness  is 
discernible.  Take  first  the  papers  which 
are  most  in  the  nature  of  criticisms. 
Such  are  those  entitled  “  Henry 
Vaughan,”  “  Arthur  H.  Hallam,” 
‘‘Thackeray’s  Death,””  Notes  on  Art,” 
”  John  Leech,”  “  Halle’s  Recital,”  and 
”  Sir  Henry  Raeburn.”  Whether  in  the 
literary  papers  of  this  group,  or  in  the 
art  papers,  you  can  see  how  readily  and 
strongly  Dr.  John  Brown  could  admire, 
and  what  a  propagandist  he  was  of  his  ad¬ 
mirations.  If  Henry  Vaughan,  the  sil- 
urist,  the  quaint  and  thoughtful  English 
poet  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  now 
a  better  known  figure  in  English  literary 
history  than  he  was  a  generation  ago,  it  is 
owing,  I  believe,  in  some  measure,  to 
Dr.  John  Brown’s  resuscitation  of  him. 
So,  when  Tennyson’s  “  In  Memoriam” 
appeared  in  1850,  and  all  the  world  was 
moved  by  that  extraordinary  poem,  who 
but  Dr.  John  Brown  could  not  rest  till 
he  had  ascertained  all  that  was  possible 
about  young  Arthur  Hallam,  by  obtain¬ 
ing  a  copy  of  his  ”  Remains  in  Verse 
and  Prose,”  privately  printed  in  1834, 
with  a  memoir  by  the  author’s  father, 
Hallam  the  historian,  and  till  he  had 
been  permitted  to  give  to  the  public,  in 
liberal  extracts  from  the  memoir,  and 
by  quotation  from  the  pieces  them¬ 


selves,  such  an  authentic  account  of 
Tennyson’s  dead  friend  as  all  were  de¬ 
siring  ?  The  paper  called  ”  Thackeray’s 
Death,”  though  the  only  paper  on 
Thackeray  now  to  be  found  among  Dr. 
Johii  Brown’s  collected  writings,  is  by 
no  means,  I  believe,  the  only  paper  he 
wrote  on  Thackeray,  If  there  was  a 
Thackeray- worshipper  within  the  British 
Islands,  it  was  Dr.  John  Brown  of 
Edinburgh.  Thackeray  was  his  greatest 
man  by  far,  after  Scott,  or  hardly  after 
Scott,  among  our  British  novelists — his 
idol,  almost  his  demigod  ;  he  had  sig¬ 
nified  this,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  an  article 
on  Thackeray,  while  Thackeray's  fame 
was  still  only  in  the  making  ;  and  the 
particular  paper  now  left  us  is  but  a  re¬ 
expression  of  this  high  regard  for 
Thackeray  as  an  author,  blended  with 
reminiscences  of  his  own  meetings  with 
Thackeray  in  Edinburgh,  and  testi¬ 
monies  of  his  warm  affection  for  the 
man.  Another  of  his  chief  admirations 
was  Ruskin.  I  can  remember  how, 
when  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Modern 
Painters”  appeared,  the  rumor  of  it  ran 
at  once  through  Edinburgh,  causing  a 
most  unusual  stir  of  interest  in  the  new 
book,  and  in  the  extraordinary  ”  Ox¬ 
ford  Graduate”  who  was  its  author  ; 
and  I  am  pretty  sure  now  that  it  was 
Dr.  John  Brown  that  had  first  imported 
the  book  among  us,  and  had  enlightened 
Dr.  Chalmers  and  others  as  to  its  merits. 
There  is  no  article  on  Ruskin  among 
the  collected  papers  ;  but  there  are  fre¬ 
quent  references  to  him,  and  his  influence 
can  be  discerned  in  all  the  Art-criticisms. 
These  Art-criticisms  of  Dr.  John  Brown, 
however,  are  hardly  criticisms  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  No  canons  of  Art  are 
expounded  or  applied  in  them.  All 
that  the  critic  does  is  to  stand,  as  it 
were,  before  the  particular  picture  he  is 
criticising  —  a  Wilkie,  a  Raeburn,  a 
Turner,  a  Landseer,  a  Delaroche,  a 
Holman  Hunt,  or,  as  it  might  happen, 
some  new  performance  by  one  of  his 
Edinburgh  artist-friends,  Duncan,  Sir 
George  Harvey,  or  Sir  Noel  Paton — 
exclaiming,  ”  How  good  this  is,  how 
true,  how  powerful,  how  pathetic  !” 
while  he  attends  to  the  direct  human 
interest  of  the  subject,  interprets  the 
story  of  the  picture  in  his  own  way,  and 
throws  in  kindly  anecdotes  about  the 
painter.  It  is  the  same,  mutatis  mutandis 
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for  music,  in  his  notices  of  pieces  by 
Beethoven  and  others,  as  heard  at 
Halle's  concerts.  His  most  elaborate 
paper  of  Art-criticism  is  that  entitled 
“  John  Leech.”  It  is  throughout  a 
glowing  eulogium  on  the  celebrated 
cariacturist,  with  notices  of  some  of  his 
best  cartoons,  but  passing  into  an  affec¬ 
tionate  memoir  of  the  man.  on  his  own 
account  and  as  the  friend  of  Thackeray, 
and  indeed  incorporating  reminiscences 
of  Leech  and  Thackeray  that  had  been 
supplied  him  by  a  friend  of  both  as 
material  for  a  projected  Memoir  of 
Leech  on  a  larger  scale.  If  not  in  this 
particular  paper,  at  least  here  and  there 
in  some  of  the  others,  the  query  may 
suggest  itself  whether  the  laudation  is 
not  excessive.  One  asks  sometimes 
whether  the  good  Dr.  John  was  not 
carried  away  by  the  amiable  fault  of 
supposing  that  what  happens  to  be 
present  before  one*of  a  decidedly  like¬ 
able  kind  at  any  moment,  especially  if 
it  be  recommended  by  private  friend¬ 
ship,  must  be  the  very  nonsuch  of  its 
kind  in  the  whole  world.  Another 
query  forced  on  one  is  whether  there 
did  not  sometimes  lurk  under  Dr.  John’s 
superlative  admiration  of  a  chief  favorite 
^in  any  walk  an  antipathy  to  some  other 
in  the  same  walk.  It  is  told  of  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  the  reputed  author  of 
“Junius,”  that,  when  he  was  an  old 
man,  he  gave  this  counsel  to  a  promising 
young  member  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  whom  he  had  beard  deliver  a 
speech  distinguished  by  the  generosity 
of  its  praises  of  some  of  his  fellow- 
members — “  Young  man,  take  my  ad¬ 
vice  ;  never  praise  anybody  unless  it  be 
in  odium  tertii,"  i.e.  “  unless  it  be  to  the 
discredit  of  some  third  party.”  No 
man  ever  acted  less  in  the  spirit  of  this 
detestable,  this  truly  diabolic,  advice 
than  Dr.  John  Brown  ;  and  one’s  ques¬ 
tion  rather  is  whether  he  did  not  act¬ 
ually  reverse  it  by  never  attacking  or 
finding  fault  with  any  one,  unless  it 
were  in  laudem  tertii^  to  the  increased 
credit  of  some  third  party.  Whether 
he  was  so  actuated,  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  ill  his  declaration  of  irrec¬ 
oncilable  dislike  to  Maclise,  and  his 
exceptionally  severe  treatment  of  that 
artist,  I  will  not  venture  to  say  :  but  I 
can  find  no  other  sufficient  explanation 
of  his  habitual  depreciation  of  Dickens. 


His  antipathy  to  Dickens,  his  resent¬ 
ment  of  any  attempted  comparison  be¬ 
tween  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  was 
proverbial  among  his  friends. 

While,  as  will  have  been  seen.  Dr. 
John  was  by  no  means  insensible  to 
impressions  from  anything  excellent 
coming  from  besouth  the  Tweed,  it  was 
naturally  in  his  own  Scotland,  and 
among  the  things  and  persons  immedi¬ 
ately  round  about  him  there,  that  his 
faculty  of  appreciation  revelled  most 
constantly.  With  the  majority  of  his 
literary  fellow-countrymen  that  have 
attained  popularity  in  Scotland  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  he  derived  many  of 
his  literary  instincts  from  the  immense 
influence  of  Scotticism  that  had  been 
at  work  in  the  preceding  generation, 
and  is  seen,  in  his  choice  of  themes, 
following  reverently  in  the  wake  of  the 
great  Sir  Walter.  He  reminds  one 
somewhat  of  Aytoun  in  this  respect, 
though  with  a  marked  Presbyterian 
difference.  Most  of  his  papers  are  on 
Scottish  subjects  ;  and  in  some  of  them, 
such  as  his  “  Queen  Mary’s  Child- 
Garden,”  his  “  Minchmoor,”  the  paper 
called  “  The  Enterkin  ”  that  entitled 
“  A  Jacobite  Family,”  and  that  entitled 
“  Biggar  and  the  House  of  Fleming,” 
we  have  descriptions  of  Scottish  scenes 
and  places  very  much  in  the  spirit  of 
Sir  Walter,  though  by  no  means  slavish¬ 
ly  so,  with  notes  of  their  historical  asso¬ 
ciations  and  recovery  of  local  legends, 
romances,  and  humors.  In  a  more 
original  vein,  though  also  principally 
Scottish,  are  those  papers  which  may  be 
described  as  Memoirs  and  Character 
Sketches  in  a  more  express  sense  than 
the  three  or  four  already  referred  to  as 
combining  Memoir  with  criticism.  By 
far  the  most  important  of  these  is  his 
Memoir  of  his  own  Father,  in  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Life  of  his  Father  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Cairns,  and  published 
under  the  too  vague  title  of  ”  Letter  to 
John  Cairns,  l3.D.”  It  is  a  really 
beautiful  piece  of  writing,  not  only  full 
of  filial  affection,  and  painting  for  us  his 
father’s  life  and  character  with  vivid 
fidelity,  but  also  interesting  for  its  rem¬ 
iniscences  of  the  author’s  own  early 
years,  and  its  sketches  of  several  em¬ 
inent  ministers  of  the  Scottish  secession 
communion  whom  he  had  known  as 
friends  of  his  father.  The  paper  en- 
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titled  “  Dr.  Chalmers,”  though  not 
particularly  good,  attests  the  strength 
of  the  impression  made  by  that  great 
man  on  Dr.  John  Brown,  as  on  every 
one  else  that  knew  Dr.  Chalmers. 
Better,  and  indeed  fine,  though  slight, 
are  ”  Edward  Forbes,”  “  Dr.  George 
Wilson,”  ”  The  Duke  of  Athole,” 
”  Struah,”  and  ”  Miss  Stirling  Graham 
of  Duntrune.”  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  most  characteristic  papers  of  the 
Memoir  class  are  those  of  Medical  Biog¬ 
raphy,  including  "  Locke  and  Syden¬ 
ham,”  “Dr.  Andrew  Combe,”  “Dr. 
Henry  Marshall  and  Military  Hygiene,” 
“  Our  Gideon  Grays,”  ”  Dr.  Andrew 
Brown  and  Sydenham,”  ”  Dr.  Adams 
of  Banchory,”  “  Dr.  John  Scott  and 
His  Son,”  ”  Mr.  Syme,”  and  “  Sir 
Robert  Christison.”  Sydenham  was 
Dr.  John  Brown’s  ideal  of  a  physician, 
and  his  account  of  that  English  physi¬ 
cian  and  of  his  place  in  the  history  of 
medicine  is  really  valuable.  The  med¬ 
ical  profession  is  indebted  to  him  also 
for  his  warm-hearted  vindication  of  those 
whom  he  calls,  after  Scott,  “  Our  Gid¬ 
eon  Grays”  —  the  hard-working  and 
often  poorly  paid  medical  practitioners 
of  our  Scottish  country  villages  and 
parishes— and  for  the  justice  he  has 
done  to  such  a  scholarly  representative 
of  that  class  as  the  late  Dr.  Adams  of 
Banchory,  and  to  such  recent  medical 
reformers  as  Dr.  Andrew  Combe  and 
Dr.  Henry  Marshall.  Especially  inter¬ 
esting  to  us  here  ought  to  be  the  obit¬ 
uary  sketches  of  Syme  and  Christison, 
so  recently  the  ornaments  of  the  Med¬ 
ical  School  of  Edinburgh  University. 
He  threw  his  whole  heart  into  his  sketch 
of  Syme,  his  admiration  of  whom,  dating 
from  the  days  when  he  had  been  Syme’s 
pupil  and  apprentice  in  surgery,  had 
been  increased  by  life-long  intimacy.  I 
may  therefore  dwell  a  little  on  this 
sketch,  the  rather  because  it  reminds  me 
of  perhaps  the  only  occasion  on  which 
I  w’as  for  some  hours  in  the  society  of 
Syme  and  Dr.  John  Brown  together. 

In  the  autumn  of  1868,  Carlyle,  then 
Lord  Rector  of  our  University,  and  in 
the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  was 
persuaded,  on  account  of  some  little 
ailment  of  his,  to  come  to  Edinburgh 
and  put  himself  under  the  care  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Syme  for  surgical  treatment. 
Syme,  proud  of  such  a  patient,  and 


resolved  that  he  should  have  his  best 
skill,  would  hear  of  no  other  arrange¬ 
ment  than  that  Carlyle  should  be  his 
guest  for  the  necessary  time.  For  a 
fortnight  or  more,  accordingly,  Carlyle 
resided  with  Syme  in  his  beautiful  house 
of  Millbank  in  the  southern  suburb  of 
our  city.  Pains  were  taken  to  prevent 
the  fact  from  becoming  known,  that 
Carlyle  might  not  be  troubled  by  visit¬ 
ors.  But,  one  day,  when  Carlyle  was 
convalescent,  there  was  a  quiet  little 
dinner-party  at  Millbank  to  meet  him. 
Besides  Syme  and  Carlyle,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  members  of  Syme’s  family, 
there  were  present  only  Dr.  John  Car¬ 
lyle,  Dr.  John  Brown,  and  myself.  It 
was  very  pleasant,  at  the  dinner-table, 
to  observe  the  attention  paid  by  the 
manly,  energetic,  and  generally  peremp- 
tory,and  pugnacious,  little  surgeon  to  his 
important  guest,  his  satisfaction  in  hav¬ 
ing  him  there,  and  his  half-amused, 
half-wondering  glances  at  him  as  a  being 
of  another  than  his  own,  but  whom 
he  had  found  as  lovable  in  private  as  he 
was  publicly  tremendous.  There  was 
no  “  tossing  and  goring  of  several  per¬ 
sons”  by  Carlyle  in  that  dining-room,  at 
all  events,  but  only  genial  and  cheerful 
talk  about  this  and  that.  After  dinner, 
we  five  went  upstairs  to  a  smaller  room, 
where  the  talk  was  continued,  still  more 
miscellaneously,  Syme  and  Carlyle  hav¬ 
ing  most  of  it.  That  very  day  there  had 
been  sent  to  Carlyle,  by  his  old  friend 
David  Laing,  a  copy  of  the  new  edition 
which  Laing  had  just  privately  printed 
of  the  rare  ”  Gude  and  Godly  Ballates” 
by  the  brothers  Wedderburn,  originally 
published  in  1578  ;  and  Carlyle,  taking 
up  the  volume  from  the  table,  would 
dip  into  it  here  and  there,  and  read  some 
passages  aloud,  for  his  own  amusement 
and  ours.  One  piece  of  fourteen  stan¬ 
zas  he  read  entire,  with  much  gusto,  and 
with  excellent  chaunt  and  pronunciation 
of  the  old  Scotch.  Here  are  three  of  the 
stanzas  : 

“  Thocht  thow  be  Paip  or  Cardinal!, 

Sa  heich  in  thy  Pontificall, 

Resist  thow  God  that  treat  all, 

Than  downe  thow  sail  cum,  duwne. 

‘‘  Thocht  thow  be  Archebischop  or  Deane, 
Chantour,  Chanslar,  or  Chaplane, 

Resist  thow  God,  thy  gloir  is  gane. 

And  downe  thow  sail  cum,  downe. 
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"  Thocht  thow  flow  in  Philosophic, 

Or  graduate  in  Theologie, 

Zit,  and  thow  fyle  the  veritie, 

Than  downe  thow  sail  cum,  downe.” 

Most  pleasant  of  all  it  was  when,  later  in 
the  evening,  we  moved  to  the  low  trel- 
lised  veranda  on  the  south  side  of  the 
house,  opening  on  the  beautiful  garden 
of  flowers  and  evergreens  in  which  Syme 
took  such  delight.  It  was  a  flne,  still 
evening  ;  and,  as  the  talk  went  on  in 
the  open  air,  with  the  garden  stretching 
in  front  of  us  and  the  views  of  the  hills 
beyond,  only  with  the  accompaniment 
now  of  wreaths  of  tobacco-smoke,  Syme, 
who  disliked  tobacco,  was  smilingly 
tolerant  even  of  that  accompaniment,  in 
honor  of  the  chief  smoker. 

For  more  than  twelve  years  after  that 
evening,  which  I  remember  now  like  a 
dream,  Carlyle  was  still  in  the  land  of 
the  living,  advancing  from  his  seventy- 
third  year  to  his  eighty-sixth  ;  but 
hardly  a  year  of  the  twelve  had  elapsed 
when  the  great  surgeon  who  had  enter¬ 
tained  him,  and  who  was  so  much  his 
junior,  was  struck  by  the  paralysis  which 
carried  him  off.  It  is  from  Dr.  John 
Brown  that  we  have  this  touching  record 
of  Syme’s  last  days  : 

*'  I  was  the  first  to  see  him  when  struck 
down  by  hemiplegia.  It  was  in  Shandwick 
Place,  where  he  had  his  chambers — sleeping 
and  enjoying  his  evenings  in  his  beautiful 
Millbank,  with  its  flowers,  its  matchless  or¬ 
chids  and  heaths  and  azaleas,  its  bananas  and 
grapes  and  peaches :  with  Blackford  Hill 
— where  Marmion  saw  the  Scottish  host 
mustering  for  Flodden — in  front,  and  the  Pent- 
lands,  with  Cairketton  Hill,  their  advanced 
guard,  cutting  the  sky.  its  ruddy  porphyry 
scaur  holding  the  slanting  shadows  in  its 
bosom.  He  was,  as  before  said,  in  his  room 
in  Shandwick  Place,  sitting  in  his  chair,  hav- 
ing  been  set  up  by  his  faithful  Blackbell.  His 
face  was  distorted.  He  said—'  John,  this  is 
the  conclusion  and  so  it  was,  to  his,  and 
our,  and  the  world's  sad  cost.  He  submitted 
to  his  fate  with  manly  fortitude,  but  he  felt  it 
to  the  uttermost — struck  down  in  his  prime, 
full  of  rich  power,  abler  than  ever  to  do  good 
to  men,  his  soul  surviving  his  brain,  and  look¬ 
ing  on  at  its  steady  ruin  during  many  sad 
months.  He  became  softer,  gentler — more 
easily  moved,  even  to  tears  ;  but  the  judging 
power,  the  perspicacity,  the  piercing  to  the 
core,  remained  untouched.  Henceforward,  of 
course,  life  was  maimed.  How  he  bore  up 
against  this,  resigning  bis  delights  of  teaching, 
of  doing  good  to  men,  of  seeing  and  cherishing 
his  students,  of  living  in  the  front  of  the  world 
— how  he  accepted  this  only  those  nearest 
him  can  know.  I  have  never  seen  anything 


more  pathetic  than  when,  near  his  death,  he 
lay  speechless,  but  full  of  feeling  and  mind, 
and  made  known  in  some  inscrutable  way  to 
his  old  gardener  and  friend  that  he  wished  to 
see  a  certain  orchid  which  he  knew  should  be 
then  in  bloom.  The  big,  clumsy,  knowing 
Paterson,  glum  and  victorious  (he  was  forever 
getting  prizes  at  the  Horticultural),  brought  it 
— the  Stanhopea  tigrina — in,  without  a  word. 
It  was  the  very  one — radiant  in  beauty,  white, 
with  a  brown  freckle,  like  Imogen’s  mole,  and, 
like  it,  ‘  right  proud  of  that  most  delicate  lodg¬ 
ing.*  He  gazed  at  it,  and,  bursting  into  a 
passion  of  tears,  motioned  it  away  as  insuffer¬ 
able.  ” 

To  have  been  such  a  chronicler  of  the 
excellent  as  Dr.  John  Brown  was,  retjuir- 
ed  more  than  endowment,  however  extra¬ 
ordinary,  in  any  mere  passive  quality  of 
appreciativeness.  It  required  the  poetic 
eye,  the  imaginative  faculty  in  its  ac¬ 
tive  form,  the  fjower  of  infusing  himself 
into  his  subject,  the  discernment  and 
subtlety  of  a  real  artist.  Visible  to 
some  extent  in  his  criticisms  of  books  and 
pictures,  and  also  in  his  memoirs  and 
character-sketches,  and  in  a  still  higher 
degree  in  those  papers  of  local  Scottish 
description,  legend,  and  reminiscence 
to  which  we  have  already  referred — 
‘  ‘Queen  Mary’s  Child-Garden,  ”  "  Minch- 
moor,”  “  The  Enterkin,”  “  A  Jacobite 
Family,”  and  ‘‘  Biggar  and  the  House 
of  Fleming” — this  rising  of  sympathetic 
appreciation  into  poetic  ait  and  phan¬ 
tasy  appears  most  conspicuously  of  all 
in  those  papers  or  parts  of  papers  in 
which  the  matter  is  whimsical  or  out  of 
the  common  track.  Perhaps  it  is  his 
affection  for  out-of-the-way  subjects, 
evident  even  in  the  titles  of  some  of  his 
papers,  that  has  led  to  the  comparison 
of  Dr,  John  Brown  with  Charles  Lamb. 
Like  that  English  humorist,  he  did  go 
into  odd  corners  for  his  themes — still 
however,  keeping  within  Scottish 
ground,  and  flnding  his  oddities, 
whether  of  humor  or  of  pathos,  in  na¬ 
tive  Scottish  life  and  tradition.  Or 
rather,  by  his  very  appreciativeness,  he 
was  a  kind  of  magnet  to  which  stray 
and  hitherto  unpublished  curiosities, 
whether  humorous  or  pathetic,  floating 
in  Scottish  society,  attached  themselves 
naturally,  as  if  seeking  an  editor.  In 
addition  to  the  illustrations  of  this  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  already-mentioned  papers 
of  Scottish  legend,  or  by  parts  of  them, 
one  may  mention  now  his  paper  entitled 
”  The  Black  Dwarf’s  Bones,”  that  en- 
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titled  “  Mystifications,”  his  “  Marjorie 
Fleming”  or  ”  Pet  Marjorie,”  his 
”  Jeems  the  Doorkeeper,”  and  the 
(plaint  little  trifle  entitled  ”  Oh  !  I’m 
Wat,  Wat.”  In  the  first  three  of  these 
Dr.  John  Brown  is  seen  distinctly  as 
the  editor  of  previously  unpublished 
curiosities.  There  were  relics  of  in¬ 
formation  respecting  that  strange  be¬ 
ing,  David  Ritchie,  the  deformed  mis¬ 
anthropist  of  Peebleshire.  who  had  been 
the  original  of  one  of  Scott's  shorter 
novels.  These  came  to  Dr.  John 
Brown,  and  he  strung  them  together, 
extracts  and  quotations,  on  a  thread  of 
connecting  narrative.  Again,  having 
the  privilege  of  knowing  intimately  .that 
venerable  Miss  Stirling  Graham  of  Dun- 
trune  who  is  the  subject  of  one  of  his 
memorial  sketches,  and  who  used  to 
reside  in  Fldinburgh  every  winter  till 
within  a  few  years  of  her  death  in  1877  at 
the  age  of  ninety-five,  who  but  Dr.  John 
Brown  first  persuaded  the  venerable  lady 
to  give  to  the  world  her  recollections  of 
the  marvellous  dramatic  feats  of  her 
earlier  days,  when  she  used  to  mystify 
Scott,  and  Jeffrey,  and  Lord  Gillies, 
and  John  Clerk  of  Eldin,  and  Count 
Flahault,  and  whole  companies  of  their 
contemporaries  in  Fldinburgh  drawing¬ 
rooms,  by  her  disguised  appearances  in 
the  dress  and  character  of  an  eccentric 
old  Scottish  gentlewoman  ;  and  who  but 
Dr.  John  immortalized  the  tradition  by 
telling  her  story  over  again,  and  re¬ 
imagining  for  us  the  whole  of  that 
Edinburgh  society  of  1 820-2 1  in  which 
Miss  Stirling  Graham  had  moved  so 
bewitchingly  ?  Ten  years  before  that, 
or  in  December,  i8rt,  there  had  died  in 
Edinburgh  a  little  girl  of  a  family  with 
whom  Scott  was  particularly  intimate, 
and  who  lived  near  him  in  Charlotte 
Street.  She  was  but  in  her  ninth  year  ; 
but  for  several  years  she  had  been  the 
pet  and  wonder  of  her  friends,  for  her 
precocious  humors  and  abilities,  her 
knowledge  of  books  and  poetry,  the 
signs  of  genius  in  all  her  ways  and  in 
her  own  littleattempts  in  prose  and  verse. 
Many  a  heart  was  sore,  Scott’s  for  one, 
when  poor  little  Pet  Marjorie  died  ;  and 
no  one  that  knew  her  ever  forgot  her. 
One  sister  of  hers,  who  survived  her  for 
seventy  years,  cherished  her  memory  to 
the  last  like  a  religion,  and  had  pre¬ 
served  all  her  childish  and  quecrly 


spelled  letters  and  journals,  and  other 
scraps  of  writing,  tied  up  with  a  lock  of 
her  light-brown  hair.  To  these  faded 
letters  and  papers  Dr.  John  Brown  had 
access  ;  and  the  result  was  that  ex¬ 
quisitely  tender  ”  Pet  Marjorie”  or 
“  Marjorie  Fleming”  which  is  the  gem 
in  its  kind  among  all  his  papers,  and 
perhaps  the  most  touching  illustration 
in  our  language  of  Shakespeare’s  text, 
“  How  quick  bright  things  come  to 
confusion  !”  Here,  as  in  some  other 
cases,  it  may  be  said  that  Dr.  John 
Brown  only  edited  material  that  came 
ready  fo  his  hand.  Even  in  that  view 
of  the  matter  one  could  wish  that  there 
were  more  such  editing  ;  but  it  is  an 
insufficient  view.  He  had  recovered 
the  long-dead  little  Marjorie  Fleming 
for  himself  ;  and  the  paper,  though  con¬ 
sisting  so  much  of  quotations  and  ex¬ 
tracts,  is  as  properly  his  own  as  any  of 
the  rest.  But,  should  there  be  a  dis¬ 
position  still  with  some  to  distinguish 
between  editing  and  invention,  and  to 
regard  ”  Mystifications”  and  “  Marjorie 
Fleming”  as  merely  well-edited  curi¬ 
osities  of  a  fascinating  kind,  no  such 
distinction  will  trouble  one  who  passes 
to  “  Jeems  the  Doorkeeper.”  A  real 
person,  as  he  tells  us,  sat  for  that  sketch 
too,  and  we  have  a  portrait  of  the  actual 
Jeems  who  officiated  as  his  father's 
beadle  in  Broughton  Place  Church  ; 
but  with  what  originality  and  inventive¬ 
ness  of  humor  is  the  portrait  drawn, 
and  how  fantastically  the  paper  breaks 
in  the  end  into  streaks  of  a  skyward 
sermon  !  There  is  the  same  quaint 
originality,  or  Lamb-like  oddity  of  con¬ 
glomerate,  in  the  little  fragment  called 
"  Oh  I’m  Wat,  Wat,”  and  in  one  or 
two  other  trifles,  with  similarly  fantastic 
titles,  which  I  have  not  named. 

There  is  no  better  test  of  imaginative 
or  poetic  faculty  in  a  man  than  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  anything  verging  on  the 
preternaturally  solemn,  or  ghastly.  Of 
the  strength  of  this  susceptibility  in  Dr. 
John  Brown’s  nature  there  are  evi¬ 
dences,  here  and  there,  in  not  a  few  of 
his  writings.  Take  for  example  the 
following  reminiscence  of  a  walk  with 
Thackeray  in  his  paper  entitled 
“  Thackeray’s  Death  ”  : 

*•  We  cannot  resist  here  recalling  one  Sunday 
evening  in  December  when  he  was  walking 
with  two  friends  along  the  Dean  Road,  to  the 
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west  of  Edinburgh — one  of  the  noblest  outlets 
to  any  city.  It  was  a  lovely  evening — such  a 
sunset  as  one  never  forgets  :  a  rich  dark  bar  of 
cloud  hovered  over  the  sun,  going  down  behind 
the  Highland  hills,  lying  bathed  in  amethystine 
bloom  ;  between  this  cloud  and  the  hills  there 
was  a  narrow  slip  of  the  pure  ether,  of  a  tender 
cowslip  color,  lucid,  and  as  it  were  the  very 
body  of  heaven  in  its  clearness  :  every  object 
standing  out  as  if  etched  upon  the  sky.  The 
north-west  end  of  Corstorphine  Hill,  with  its 
trees  and  rocks,  lay  in  the  heart  of  this  pure 
radiance  ;  and  there  a  wooden  crane,  used  in 
the  quarry  below,  was  so  placed  as  to  assume 
the  figure  of  a  cross  :  there  it  was,  unmistak¬ 
able,  lifted  up  against  the  crystalline  sky.  All 
three  gazed  at  it  silently.  As  they  gazed,  he 
gave  utterance,  in  a  tremulous,  gentle,  and 
rapid  voice,  to  what  we  all  were  feeling,  in  the 
word  ‘  Calvery  !  ’  The  friends  walk^  on  in 
silence,  and  then  turned  to  other  things." 

Even  a  more  remarkable  example  is 
that  furnished  by  the  paper  entitled 
“  In  Clear  Dream  and  Solemn  Vision.” 
The  paper  purports  to  be  the  record  of 
a  singular  dream,  dreamt  by  a  man 
whom  Dr.  John  Brown  counted  among 
his  most  intimate  friends,  and  of  whose 
great  abilities,  powers  of  jest  and  humor, 
and  powers  of  a  still  higher  kind,  there 
are  yet  lively  recollections  in  the  lawyer- 
world  of  Edinburgh — the  late  A.  S. 
Logan,  sheriff  of  Forfarshire.  I  pre¬ 
fer  here  to  tell  the  dream  in  my  own 
words,  as  it  has  remained  in  my  memory 
since  I  first  heard  it  many  years  ago. 
This  I  do  because,  while  the  version  of 
it  I  have  so  retained  came  to  me 
originally  from  Dr.  John  Brown  him¬ 
self,  it  seems  to  be  better  than  the  ver¬ 
sion  subsequently  given  by  him  in  his 
own  paper,  attenuated,  and  diluted  as  it 
is  there  by  explanations  and  comments, 
and  also  by  the  insertion  of  a  metrical 
expansion  of  it  which  Logan  himself 
had  attempted. 

The  Dream  may  be  entitled  ”  The 
Death  of  Judas,”  and  was  as  follows  : 
The  dreamer  seemed  to  be  in  a  lonely, 
dreary  landscape  somewhere,  the  nearer 
vicinity  of  which  consisted  of  a  low 
piece  of  marshy  ground,  with  dull,  stag¬ 
nant  pools,  overgrown  with  reeds.  The 
air  was  heavy  and  thick,  not  a  sound  of 
life,  or  sight  of  anything  indicating 
human  presence  or  habitation,  save  that 
on  the  other  side  of  the  marshy  ground 
from  the  dreamer,  and  near  the  margin 
of  the  pools  and  reeds,  was  what  seemed 
to  be  a  deserted  wooden  hut,  the  door 
half  broken,  and  the  side-timbers  and 


rafters  also  ragged,  so  that  through  the 
rifts  there  was  a  dim  perception  of  the 
dark  interior.  But  lo  !  as  the  dreamer 
gazed,  it  appeared  as  if  there  were  a 
motion  of  something  or  other  within  the 
hut,  signs  of  some  living  thing  moving 
uneasily  and  haggardly  to  and  fro. 
Hardly  has  one  taken  notice  of  this 
when  one  is  aware  of  a  new  sight  out¬ 
side  the  hut — a  beautiful  dove,  or  dove- 
like  bird,  of  spotless  white,  that  has 
somehow  stationed  itself  close  to  the 
door,  and  is  brooding  there,  intent  and 
motionless,  in  a  guardian-like  attitude. 
For  awhile,  the  ugly,  ragged  hut,  with 
the  mysterious  signs  of  motion  inside  of 
it,  and  this  white  dove-like  creature 
outside  at  its  door,  are  the  only  things 
in  the  marshy  tract  of  ground  that  hold 
the  eye.  But,  suddenly,  what  is  this 
third  thing  ?  Round  from  the  gable  of 
the  hut  it  emerges  slowly  toward  the 
marshy  front,  another  bird-like  figure, 
but  dark  and  horrible  looking,  with 
long  and  lean  legs  and  neck,  like  a 
crane.  Past  the  hut  it  stalks  and  still 
forward,  slowly  and  with  loathsome  gait, 
its  long  neck  undulating  as  it  moves,  till 
it  has  reached  the  pools  and  their  beds 
of  reeds.  There,  standing  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  it  dips  down  its  head  among  the 
reeds  into  the  ooze  of  one  of  the  pools  ; 
and,  when  it  raises  its  head  again,  there 
is  seen  wriggling  in  its  mouth  something 
like  a  small,  black,  slimy  snake,  or 
worm.  With  this  in  its  mouth,  it  stalks 
slowly  back,  making  straight  for  the 
white  dove  that  is  still  brooding  at  the 
door  of  the  hut.  When  it  has  reached 
the  door,  there  seems  to  be  a  struggle 
of  life  and  death  between  the  two  creat¬ 
ures — the  obscene,  hideous,  crane-like 
bird,  and  the  pure,  white  innocent — till, 
at  last,  by  force,  the  dove  is  compelled 
to  open  its  throat,  into  which  its  enemy 
drops  the  worm  or  snake.  Immediately 
the  dove  drops  dead  ;  and  at  that  same 
instant  the  mysterious  motion  within  the 
hut  increases  and  becomes  more  violent 
— no  mere  motion  now,  but  a  fierce 
strife  and  commotion,  with  nothing  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible  or  decipherable  even  yet, 
but  a  vague  sense  of  some  agony  trans¬ 
acting  itself  in  the  dark  interior  w'ithin 
the  loop-holed  timbers  and  rafters,  and 
of  two  human  arms  swung  round  and 
round  like  fiails.  Then,  iiill  at  once  it 
Bashed  upon  the  dreamer  what  he  had 
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been  beholding.  It  was  Judas  that  was 
within  the  hut,  and  that  was  the  suicide 
of  the  Betrayer. 

Every  author  is  to  be  estimated  by 
specimens  of  him  at  his  very  best.  Dr. 
John  Brown  had  a  favorite  phrase  for 
such  specimens  of  what  he  thought  the 
very  best  in  the  authors  he  liked.  Of 
a  passage,  or  of  a  whole  paper,  that 
seemed  to  him  perfect  in  its  kind,  per¬ 
fect  in  its  i^orkmanship,  as  well  as  in 
conception,  he  would  say  that  it  was 
“  done  to  the  quick.”  The  phrase  in¬ 
dicates,  in  the  first  place.  Dr.  John 
Brown’s  notions  of  what  constitutes 
true  literature  of  any  kind,  or  at  least 
true  literature  of  a  popular  kind,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  miscellaneous  printed  matter. 
It  must  be  something  that  will  reach  the 
feelings.  This  being  presupposed,  then 
that  is  best  in  any  author  which  reaches 
the  feelings  most  swiftly  and  directly — 
cuts  at  once,  as  it  w’ere,  and  with  knife¬ 
like  precision,  to  the  most  sensitive 
depths.  That  there  are  not  a  few  in¬ 
dividual  passages  scattered  through  Dr. 
John’s  own  writings,  and  also  some 
entire  papers  of  his,  that  seem  to  us  to 
answer  this  description,  will  have  ap¬ 
peared  by  our  review  of  his  writings  so 
far  as  they  have  been  yet  enumerated. 
In  such  papers  and  passages,  as  every 
reader  v/ill  observe,  even  the  workman¬ 
ship  is  at  its  best.  The  author  gathers 
himself  up,  as  it  were  ;  his  artistic  craft 
becomes  more  decisive  and  subtle  with 
the  heightened  glow  of  his  feelings  ;  his 
style,  apt  to  be  a  little  diffuse  and  slip¬ 
shod  at  other  times,  becomes  nervous 
and  firm.  Of  whatever  other  produc¬ 
tions  of  Dr.  John  Brown’s  pen  this  may 
be  asserted, of  whatever  other  things  of  his 
it  may  be  said  that  they  are  thus  masterly 
at  all  points  and  "  done  to  the  quick,” 
that  supreme  praise  must  be  accorded, 
at  all  events,  to  the  two  papers  I  have 
reserved  to  the  last — ”  Rab  and  His 
Friends”  and  ”  Our  Dogs.”  Among 
the  many  fine  and  humane  qualities  of 
our  late  fellow-citizen  it  so  happened 
that  love  of  the  lower  animals,  and 
especially  of  the  most  faithful  and  most 
companionable  of  them,  was  one  of  the 
chief.  Since  Sir  Walter  Scott  limped 
along  Princes  Street,  and  the  passing 
dogs  used  to  fawn  upon  him,  recogniz¬ 
ing  him  as  the  friend  of  their  kind, 
there  has  been  no  such  lover  of  dogs. 


no  such  expert  in  dog-nature,  in  this 
city  at  least,  as  was  Dr.  John  Brown. 
It  was  impossible  that  he  should  leave 
this  part  of  himself,  one  of  the  ruling 
affections  of  his  life,  unrepresented  in  his 
literary  effusions.  Hence,  while  there 
are  dogs  incidentally  elsewhere  these  two 
papers  are  all  but  dedicated  to  dogs. 
What  need  to  quote  from  them  ?  What 
need  to  describe  them  ?  They  have 
been  read,  one  of  them  at  least,  by  per¬ 
haps  two  millions  of  the  English-reading 
population  of  the  earth  ;  the  very  chil¬ 
dren  of  our  board  schools  know  the  story 
of  “  Rab  and  His  Friends.”  How 
laughingly  it  opens  ;  with  what  fun  and 
rollic  we  follow  the  two  boys  in  their 
scamper  through  the  Edinburgh  streets 
sixty  years  ago  after  the  hullabaloo  of 
the  dog-fight  near  the  Tron  Kirk  ;  what 
a  sensation  on  our  first  introduction,  in 
the  Howgate,  under  the  South  Bridge, 
to  the  great  Rab,  the  carrier’s  dog, 
rambling  about  idly  “as  if  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,”  till  the  little  bull- 
terrier  that  has  been  baulked  of  his 
victory  in  the  former  fight  insanely 
attacks  him  and  finds  the  consequence  ; 
and  then  what  a  mournful  sequel,  as  we 
come,  six  years  afterward,  to  know  the 
Howgate  carrier  himself  and  his  wife, 
and  the  wife  is  brought  to  the  hospital 
at  Minto  House,  and  the  carrier  and 
Rab  remain  there  till  the  operation  is 
over,  and  the  dead  body  of  poor  Ailie  is 
carried  home  by  her  husband  in  his  cart 
over  the  miles  of  snowy  country  road, 
and  the  curtain  falls  black  at  last  over 
the  death  of  the  carrier  too  and  the  end 
of  poor  Rab  himself  !  Though  the 
story,  as  the  author  vouches,  ”  is  in  all 
essentials  strictly  matter  of  fact,”  who 
could  have  told  it  like  Dr.  John  Brown  ? 
Little  wonder  that  it  has  taken  rank  as 
his  masterpiece,  and  that  he  was  so  com¬ 
monly  spoken  of  while  he  was  alive  as 
“The  authorof  ‘  Rab  and  His  Friends.’  ” 
It  is  by  that  story,  and  by  those  other 
papers  that  may  be  associated  with  it  as 
also  masterly  in  their  different  varieties, 
as  all  equally  ‘‘done  to  the  quick,”  that 
his  name  will  live.  Yes,  many  long 
years  hence,  when  all  of  us  are  gone,  I 
can  imagine  that  a  little  volume  will  be 
in  circulation,  containing  "  Rab  and 
His  Friends”  and  ”  Our  Dogs,”  and 
also  let  us  say  the  “  Letter  to  Dr. 
Cairns,”  and  “  Queen  Mary’s  Child- 
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Garden,”  and  ”  Jeems  the  Door-  by  that  peculiar  touch  which  only  things 
keeper,”  and  the  paper  called  ”  Mysti-  of  heart  and  genius  can  give,  will  con- 
fications,”  and  that  called  ”  Pet  Mar-  fess  to  the  same  charm  that  now  fasci- 
jorie”  or  "  Marjorie  Fleming,”  and  nates  us,  and  will  think  with  interest  of 
that  then  readers  now  unborn,  thrilled  Dr.  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh. 


THE  odd-looking;  man. 


It  is  just  thirty  years  to-day  since  we 
were  all  seated  at  the  table-d’ hSte  of  a 
fashionable  hotel  in  Venice.  We  means 
my  father,  mother,  sister,  and  self.  The 
two  former  are  long  since  departed  this 
life.  My  sister,  a  young  lady  travelling 
for  educational  purposes,  or,  as  old  John 
Dickens  would  have  said,  “  to  consoli¬ 
date  her  modern  languages  and  music,” 
is  now  a  wife  and  mother.  /  had  just 
finished  my  terms  at  Oxford  ;  and,  as 
we  all  fancied  we  should  benefit  by  a 
change  of  air  and  scene,  we  set  out  for 
a  twelvemonth’s  continental  tour.  In 
due  season  we  reached  Venice,  where  I 
overheard  the  remark  which  suggested 
the  heading  of  the  present  article.  Our 
ris-b-vis  was  an  English  clergyman,  with 
his  family,  whom  we  then  met  for  the 
first  time  on  our  travels.  The  eldest 
daughter,  glancing  stealthily  at  her  op¬ 
posite  neighbor,  and  with  difficulty  re¬ 
pressing  a  smile,  whisjjered  audibly 
enough  in  her  father's  ear,  "  What  a 
strange-looking  young  man  that  is,  facing 
us  !  ”  Whereupon  Paterfamilias,  putting 
his  quizzing-glass  to  his  eye,  and  staring 
deliberately  at  the  object  of  the  remark, 
exclaimed  emphatically,  ”  He  is  indeed 
an  odd- looking  fellotv  !  ' ' 

The  victim  of  these  unflattering  ob¬ 
servations  was  myself  !  I  have  always 
been  what  a  cockney  would  call  ”  a  rum 
un  to  look  at.”  Perhaps  no  other  defi¬ 
nition  would  suit  me  as  well.  I  am  not, 
strictly  speaking,  ”  The  Ugly  Man  ” — 
neither  am  I  “  The  Lean  Man,”  “  The 
Fat  Man,”  “  The  Short  Man,”  or  “  The 
Tall  Man.”  My  features,  individually, 
are  neither  plain  nor  unprepossessing. 
Yet  the  ensemble — ah  !  there  is  the  rub  ! 
There  is  a  screw  loose  somewhere ! 
Figuratively,  the  shoe  pinches.  But 
had  my  misfortunes  been  confined  to  a 
general  peculiarity  of  appearance,  I 
should  certainly  have  kept  my  own  coun¬ 
sel,  and,  so  to  speak,  consumed  my  own 
smoke  with  the  pipe  of  a  philosopher. 


But  it  was  far  more  than  this.  Heredi¬ 
tary  predisposition  had  bequeathed  to  me 
a  threefold  idiosyncrasy.  Speech,  per¬ 
son,  and  nervous  organization  were  alike 
out  of  tune.  The  early  consciousness 
of  these  failings  rendered  me,  from  child¬ 
hood,  shy  and  sensitive  to  a  degree  which 
more  healthily  constituted  persons  could 
scarcely  even  imagine  ;  as  I  grew  to  boy¬ 
hood  and  youth  these  feelings  became 
more  intensified,  and  when  1  had  reached 
my  eighteenth  year,  I  was  literally  un¬ 
able  to  frequent  places  of  public  resort 
and  amusement,  or  even  to  enjoy  a  quiet 
daily  walk,  without  undergoing  positive 
torture.  My  friends  failed  not  to  mis 
judge  me,  and  attributed  to  me,  most 
unjustly,  a  morose  and  misanthropical 
disposition.  I  was  thus,  by  a  sort  of 
fatality,  deprived  of  the  natural  sympa¬ 
thies  and  counsel  of  those  who  were 
nearest  and  dearest  to  me.  In  due  sea¬ 
son,  my  school  days,  which  had  been 
'hourly  torture  to  me,  whether  in  class¬ 
room  or  play-ground,  came  to  an  end. 
Impelled  by  natural  ambition,  and  com¬ 
plying  with  the  wishes  of  my  parents,  I 
boldly  resolved  to  risk  the  ordeal  of  a 
university  life,  with  a  faint  hope — 
Heaven  save  the  mark  ! — of  eventually 
embracing  the  clerical  profession.  So 
I  entered  my  name  at  a  college,  and  in 
due  time  presented  myself  for  matricu¬ 
lation.  Alas  !  my  amour  propre  was 
destined,  at  the  outset,  to  be  rudely 
shaken.  Chancing  to  encounter,  beneath 
the  gateway  of  my  college,  a  merry 
group  of  my  fellow-gownsmen,  one  of 
them,  eyeing  me  askance,  audibly  ex¬ 
pressed  a  hope  that  ”  that  odd-looking 
fellow  didn’t  intend  to  come  there!' 
This  was  no  flattering  welcome,  on  the 
part  of  Alma  Mater,  to  one  so  sensitive 
and  self-conscious  as  myself. 

But  worse  still  was  to  follow.  While 
undergoing  the  preliminary  examination 
in  the  college  hall — of  which,  in  point 
of  scholarship,  I  had  little  dread — one  of 
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my  fellow  freshmen  remarked  to  his 
neighbor,  “  Good  heavens  !  did  you  ever 
see  such  a  phiz  !  ”  This  plunged  the 
iron  more  deeply  still  into  my  sore  and 
stricken  soul.  It  capped  the  climax,  as 
it  were.  Within  less  than  a  week  I  was 
forced  to  leave  my  college,  and  renounce 
all  the  fond  and  vain  hopes  which  my 
friends  and  myself  had  built  on  my 
university  career. 

1  now  became  desperate,  and  threw 
myself  into  various  forms  of  solitary  and 
unsocial  dissipation.  Having  inherited, 
from  a  distant  relative,  a  smalt  legacy 
to  enable  me  to  follow  some  liberal 
career,  I  squandered  away  the  whole  cap¬ 
ital,  on  attaining  my  majority,  with  in¬ 
sane  recklessness.  Having  thus  reduced 
myself  to  the  condition  of  the  penniless 
prodigal,  1  gratefully  accepted  the  offer 
of  accompanying  my  family  abroad. 

Byron  tells  us  that  foreign  travel  is  the 
strongest  mental  stimulus  next  to  ambi¬ 
tion.  Notwithstanding  my  repeated  fail¬ 
ures  and  disappointments,  1  now  clung 
to  this  last  forlorn  hope  of  ridding  my¬ 
self,  by  a  strung  effort,  seconded  by  the 
influence  of  novel  and  striking  scenes,  of 
the  incubus  of  self-consciousness.  1 
endeavored  to  counteract  my  personal 
deficiencies  by  adopting  various  modes 
of  dress,  which  I  fancied  most  suitable 
for  the  purpiose,  regardless  of  fashion  or 
expense,  so  long  as  1  still  had  the  family 
purse  to  resort  to.  1  studied  my  imper¬ 
fect  enunciation  for  hours  together,  in 
my  room,  and  before  my  glass,  fancying 
myself  a  comedian  preparing  for  his 
debut  or  an  M.P.  rehearsing  his  maiden 
speech.  To  combat  my  shyness,  I  con¬ 
sulted  an  experienced  medical  practi¬ 
tioner,  to  whom  I  fully  described  my 
abnormal  symptoms,  and  who  recom¬ 
mended  me  to  try  colored  spectacles. 
For  what  added  to  my  confusion  was 
the  fact  that  whenever  people  chanced 
to  look  at  me,  the  nervous  twitchings 
and  scared  expression  of  my  eyes  natu¬ 
rally  attracted  their  attention,  and  caused 
them  to  stare  the  harder.  But  it  was 
all  to  no  purpose  :  my  fatality  still  clung 
to  me  wherever  I  went.  My  voice,  in¬ 
deed,  grew  stronger  and  more  emphatic 
under  the  severe  training  of  my  Demos¬ 
thenic  exercises.  But  its  inherent  de¬ 
fects  became  proportionately  more 
marked  and  offensive.  My  green  or  blue 
goggles — for  I  tried  every  variety  and 
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shade  of  color — only  served  to  metamor¬ 
phose  my  queer-looking  phiz  into  an  ex¬ 
quisite  model  for  a  carnival  mask. 

To  give  one  illustration  among  a 
hundred.  One  summer’s  evening,  we 
were  all  standing  on  the  terrace  of  the 
far-famed  Righi,  above  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne,  watching  the  sunset.  For  a 
single  half-hour  of  rapture  the  combined 
influences  of  the  glorious  panorama 
completely  absorbed  the  sense  of  my 
painful  subjectivity.  Ah  !  “  could  I  but 
have  kept  my  spirit  to  that  flight  !  ” 
But  my  demon  was  at  my  elbow.  Not 
long  after,  I  happened  to  be  walking  up 
and  down  the  now-deserted  Plateau,  with 
my  sister,  expatiating  on  the  Deauties 
of  the  surrounding  landscape.  Sud¬ 
denly  we  were  overtaken  by  two  young 
Englishmen,  tourists  like  ourselves, 
whom  we  had  not  hitherto  taken  notice 
of.  As  they  passed  by,  one  of  them 
exclaimed  to  his  companion,  in  a  sort  of 
stage-whisper — “  By  Jove  !  now  we  have 
seen  something  worth  looking  at.  P'or 
the  life  of  me  I  couldn’t  keep  my  eyes 
off  that  odd  looking  fellow’s  face  all  the 
time  we  were  supposed  to  be  watching 
the  sunset  !  ”  In  a  single  moment  all 
the  sweet  and  loving  influences  of  that 
divine  vision  faded  out  of  my  mind.  I 
can  suggest  no  better  comparison  than 
that  of  a  man  suddenly  waked  out  of  a 
dream  of  paradise  by  the  scathing  scoff 
of  a  Mephistopheles.  Again  I  felt  my¬ 
self  under  the  ban  of  my  fellow-creat¬ 
ures  !  Again  I  doubted  of  heaven  and 
humanity  ! 

Reader  !  pity  and  pardon  me  !  for  I 
invent  nothing,  but  am  telling  a  plain 
unvarnished  tale —  “  an  ower  true 
story.” 

On  our  return  to  England,  I  had  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  an  affectionate  mother, 
who  died  almost  heart-broken  at  the 
failure  of  all  the  hopes  she  had  built  on 
her  first-bom,  and,  as  was  generally  sup¬ 
posed,  her  favorite  child.  Henceforward 
I  resolved  to  bury  myself  in  my  books, 
and  turn  my  back,  once  for  all,  on  a 
world  which  had  hitherto  greeted  me 
only  with  contempt  and  ridicule.  F^or  a 
year  or  two  I  steadfastly  adhered  to  this 
plan,  when  it  was  temporarily  suspended 
by  one  of  those  mysterious  chances  which 
occasionally  befall  the  most  unobtrusive 
and  secluded  of  lives.  So  with  myself. 
I  made  acquaintance,  quite  accidentally, 
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with  a  young  lady  of  personal  attractions, 
and  yet  more  remarkable  talents.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  threw  us  much  together ; 
and  1  soon  began,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  to  realize  the  tender  passion. 
Strange  td  say,  the  feeling  was  recip¬ 
rocated  ;  and,  with  the  consent  at  least, 
if  not  approbation, of  our  mutual  families, 
a  day  was  fixed  for  our  union.  But, 
whether  through  accident  or  a  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  Providence,  an  unexj)ected  hitch 
occurred  at  the  eleventh  hour.  Sus¬ 
picions  were  awakened  of  a  loose  screw 
somewhere.  .\nd,  finally,  I  was  com¬ 
pelled,  by  stress  of  circumstances,  to 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  the  en¬ 
gagement  was  amicably  terminated.  I 
will  only  add  that  this  lady,  eminently 
fitted  by  her  talents  to  shine  in  the  social 
sphere,  subsequently  made  a  worldly  and 
better-assorted  marriage,  and  is  now  the 
mother  of  a  numerous  family. 

Relapsing  once  more  into  silence  and 
solitude,  I  pursued  my  favorite  studies 
to  the  detriment  of  my  physical  health, 
hitherto  excellent.  The  doctors  unluckily 
prescribed  stimulants,  and  with  the  un¬ 
looked-for  result  that  I,  who,  up  to  my 
thirtieth  year,  had  been  remarkably  ab¬ 
stemious,  and,  indeed,  a  water-drinker 
during  the  earlier  part  of  my  life,  now 
speedily  became  a  confirmed  trippler, 
not  to  say  an  “  habitual  drunkard  ”  !  I 
do  not  attempt  self-justification,  nor 
dare  I  allege  moral  irresponsibility.  I  can 
only  plead  extenuating  circumstances. 
All  I  can  affirm  is  that  an  abnormal  ner¬ 
vous  organization,  from  the  very  outset 
of  this  new  phase  of  my  life,  found  in¬ 
stant  and  inexpressible  relief  from  co¬ 
pious  alcoholic  libations.  Rather,  per¬ 
haps,  it  w’as  the  substitution  of  one 
phase  of  temporary  insanity  for  another. 
Alas  1  how  often  and  how  fatally  have  I 
practically  parodied  the  Shakespearian 
aphorism,  “  There’s  a  pleasure  in  (alco¬ 
holic)  madness  none  but  (alcoholic)  mad¬ 
men  know  ”  !  My  constitution  gradually 
gave  way,  until  a  chronic  state  of  ner¬ 
vous  exaltation  was  finally  capped  by  a 
smart  fit  of  delirium  tremens.  Provi¬ 
dentially  rallying  out  of  the  jaws  of 
death,  I  made  repeated  vows  of  abstemi¬ 
ousness  and  even  abstinence.  But  I  was 
continually  relapsing.  The  latter  stages 
were  even  worse  than  the  former.  I  lost 
all  relish  for  study,  and  spient  days  and 
weeks  in  a  lethargic  state  verging  on 
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moral  paralysis.  It  was  neither  the 
dreamy  paradise  of  the  lotus-eater,  nor 
even  the  ecstatic  hallucinations  of  the 
opium-eater  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his 
fatal  indulgence.  Rather  did  I  ex¬ 
perience  that  chronic  sen^e  of  conscious 
delirium  and  of  almost  demoniacal  pos¬ 
session  which  is  said  to  haunt  the  victim 
of  opium  in  the  later  stages  of  his  prog¬ 
ress. 

One  by  one  all  my  friends  had  reluc¬ 
tantly  “  cut  ”  him  whom  they  considered 
the  “  disgrace  of  the  family.”  I  found 
myself  alone  in  the  world.  My  married 
sister,  residing  in  the  south  of  France, 
had  throughout  maintained  an  affection¬ 
ate  and  sympathetic  correspondence  with 
her  erring  brother,  and  now  kindly  urged 
me  to  spend  a  winter  season  under  her 
roof  I  accepted  gratefully  ;  and,  thanks 
to  her  watchful  influence,  regained,  for 
awhile,  the  mastery  over  my  passion. 
But  after  a  brief  spell  of  reform,  we  were 
again  forced  to  separate,  for  fear  of 
public  scandal  and  a  bad  example  to  the 
household. 

The  slopes  of  the  Maritime  .\lps,  it  is 
well  known,  abound  in  health-resorts  for 
summer  tourists.  So  soon,  then,  as  I 
found  myself  once  more  cast  adrift.  1 
resolved  on  seeking  out  the  most  remote 
and  least  frequented  of  these  mountain 
fastnesses.  There  it  was  my  fixed  pur¬ 
pose  to  put  a  sure,  and,  as  1  hoped, 
speedy  finishing-stroke  to  a  useless  and 
humiliating  existence.  In  short,  I  had 
deliberately  determined  on  {lerpetrating 
alcoholic  suicide.  On  the  extreme  fron¬ 
tiers  of  France  and  Piedmont,  perched 
some  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  lies  a  narrow  plateau,  or  mountain 
ledge,  commanding  an  extensive  and 
almost  unrivalled  prospect.  The  place 
takes  its  name  of  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Fen6tre  from  a  window-like  aperture  in 
an  overhanging  mountain,  which  a  pious 
tradition  attributes  to  the  miraculous 
passage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  bearing 
the  Infant  Jesus  in  her  arms.  On  the 
site  of  her  resting-place,  below  this  moun¬ 
tain,  a  chapel  has  been  erected,  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  cult  of  the  Madonna.  It 
attracts  thousands  of  pilgrims  from  the 
distant  towns  and  villages  both  of  France 
and  Italy,  on  the  15th  of  August,  the 
Festa  of  the  Assumption.  Here  is  also 
a  modest  but  comfortable  auberge,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  numerous 
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tourists  who  visit  this  romantic  and  salu¬ 
brious  spot  during  the  brief  summer  sea¬ 
son. 

I  took  up  my  abode  in  this  little  hos¬ 
telry,  in  the  month  of  July,  18 — ,  with 
the  full  expectation  of  ending  my  days 
there,  and  at  no  distant  date.  Mean¬ 
while,  I  held  doggedly  aloof  from  all  in¬ 
tercourse  save  with  the  rough  but  kindly 
and  honest  folks  who  supplied  my  daily 
needs.  But  to  no  purpose  did  I  invoke 
Death.  I  could  neither  live  nor  die. 
At  last,  strangely  enough,  a  sudden  revul¬ 
sion  of  feeling  took  possession  of  me. 
Hop>e,  as  it  were,  even  against  hope, 
seemed  to  revive  in  me.  Again  I  hank¬ 
ered  after  life,  and  aspired  to  a  more 
normal  existence. 

Reader,  do  you  believe  in  presenti¬ 
ments  ?  Hitherto  I  had  been  a  sceptic, 
and  proud  of  my  scepticism,  in  all 
matters  savoring  of  spiritual  or  extra¬ 
material  agency.  But  natural  instinct 
will  revenge  itself,  from  time  to  time, 
upon  even  the  most  stubborn  of  unbe¬ 
lievers.  In  a  moment  I  fell  a  victim  to 
credulity  :  I  felt  a  vague,  but  none  the 
less  positive,  assurance  of  some  event 
about  to  befall  me  which  was  destined  to 
change  the  current  of  my  whole  life.  Of 
its  precise  nature  1  had  not  even  a 
glimpse,  but  it  was  a  strange  fancy  con¬ 
nected  with  ho{>efulness  rather  than 
misgiving.  Did  1  not  already  know  the 
worst  ?  Surely  any  change,  no  matter 
what,  must  be  welcome  to  me!  Never¬ 
theless,  at  the  outset,  I  strove  to  stifle  it, 
as  the  promptings  of  a  childish  super¬ 
stition  ;  or,  yet  more  probably,  a 
symptom  of  mental  deterioration,  per¬ 
haps  even  of  brain-softening.  Despite 
all  my  efforts,  it  would  whisper  in  my  ear, 
like  a  still  small  voice,  day  and  night. 

One  morning  I  woke  with  this  idea 
more  vividly  impressed  on  my  mind  than 
ever  ;  and  at  a  late  hour,  as  usual,  rose 
and  dressed  for  my  solitary  mid-day  meal. 
I  heard  strange  voices  in  the  adjoining 
room,  and  clearly  distinguished  the  un¬ 
wonted  accents  of  my  native  tongue. 
Two  English  ladies  had  bespoken  rooms 
for  a  week’s  stay.  Only  a  few  days  had 
elapsed  since  such  an  announcement 
would  have  failed  to  awaken  the  faintest 
interest  in  my  mind.  The  case  was 
otherwise  now.  I  felt  a  sudden  craving 
for  congenial  intercourse  with  my  un¬ 
known  fellow-countrywomen. 


To  brace  my  nerves  for  the  interview, 

I  drank  more  deeply  than  usual,  but  the 
excitement  of  anticipation  secured  to 
me  the  full  possession  of  all  my  faculties. 

I  entered  the  salon  ;  the  two  ladies, 
seated  at  the  open  window,  were  silently 
admiring  the  prospect.  In  a  foreign  land 
in  general,  and  in  an  out-of-the- world 
place  like  that  in  which  I  was  now  stay¬ 
ing  in  particular,  the  sight  of  a  fellow- 
countryman  is  welcome.  Within  half 
an  hour  we  were  on  terms  of  cordial 
intimacy.  The  two  ladies  stood  in  the 
relationship  of  aunt  and  niece.  The 
former,  though  somewhat  advanced  in 
life,  was  still  a  comely  dame.  The 
years  of  the  latter  could  barely  have 
reached  a  quarter  of  a  century.  With¬ 
out  any  nretensions  to  regular  beauty  of 
features*  Sylvia,  for  such  was  her  name, 
was  undeniably  prepossessing,  and  an 
intellectual  and  amiable  type  of  coun¬ 
tenance  proved  a  faithful  index  to  her 
moral  and  mental  qualities.  Both  were 
evidently  women  of  culture  and  refine¬ 
ment. 

On  this  memorable  evening,  which 
marked  a  new  epoch  in  the  lives  of  two 
of  the  party,  the  truth  of  the  adage  ‘‘  In 
vino  veritas  ”  was  strikingly  exemplified. 
In  the  course  of  conversation  my  com¬ 
panions  expressed  a  natural  though  well- 
bred  curiosity  to  learn  the  motives  which 
could  have  prompted  an  educated 
Englishman,  like  myself,  to  seek  a 
living  tomb  in  these  mountain  solitudes. 
My  heart,  which  had  so  long  borne  the 
burden  of  its  silent  seal,  burned  within 
me,  and  1  spoke  its  secret  sorrows  un¬ 
reservedly.  Little  by  little  I  unfolded 
the  sad  story  of  my  whole  past  life.  I 
spoke  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  nothing 
but  the  truth.  And  my  confidence  was 
amply  repaid  by  the  rapt  attention  and 
unaffected  sympathy  of  my  listeners. 
Nor  did  I  omit  a  timid  reference  to  that 
strange  foreshadowing  of  a  coming  crisis 
in  my  life  which  had  lately  taken  so 
mysterious  a  hold  of  my  imagination. 
To  my  surprise,  they  expressed  less 
incredulity  than  I  anticipated.  Each, 
in  turn,  narrated  some  startling  story  of 
a  kindred  character,  drawn  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience  or  founded  on  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  reliable  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances,  in  pA)of  of  the  credibility  of 
presentiments  in  general.  Not  till  a 
late  hour  of  the  evening  did  we  part 
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company,  with  a  mutual  promise  to  meet 
early  next  morning  for  a  stroll  before 
breakfast. 

I  do  mot  pretend  to  explain  the 
phenomenon,  but  that  night  I  went  to 
bed,  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years,  with¬ 
out  my  usual  “  night-cap.”  Yet  there 
stood  the  fatal  narcotic  by  my  bedside, 
powerful  enough  to  plunge  most  men 
into  a  Lethean  torpor  of  twenty-four 
hours'  duration,  but  which  had  only  the 
effect  of  drugging  my  over-excited  brain 
for  a  couple  of  hours’  disturbed  repose 
at  the  most.  Neither  can  I  claim  the 
merit  of  resisting  the  tempter.  I  simply 
forgot  it.  It  was  as  if  some  good  angel 
had  spread  an  invisible  wing  around  me, 
and  my  evil  genius  had  momentarily 
departed. 

Next  morning  I  awoke  early,  and 
more  refreshed  than  was  my  wont. 
None  of  us  failed  to  keep  our  appointed 
tryst.  Gentle  reader,  as  I  cannot  im¬ 
part  to  you  my  own  eyes  wherewithal  to 
see  the  incredible  fact,  so  shall  I  not 
complain  of  your  hardness  of  heart  if 
you  withhold  your  belief  from  my  bare 
assertion.  Yet  a  wise  man  once  said, 
”  I  believe  it  because  it  is  incredible." 
For  ten  long  years  had  I  never  once 
dispensed  with  my  ”  stirrup-cup  ”  on 
rising  of  a  morning  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  fact 
that  my  oblivion  of  the  previous  evening 
was  repeated  on  this  very  morning.  I 
left  my  morning  draught,  my  ”  pick-me- 
up,”  untouched  on  my  dressing-table, 
and  sallied  forth  with  a  brisk  step  and 
smiling  face  to  greet  my  fair  companions. 
I  had  again  literally  forgotten  my  tem¬ 
porary  remedy — my  chronic  poison  !  Nay, 
more  !  encouraged  by  the  unobtrusive 
but  ever-ready  sympathy  of  my  now 
constant  companions,  I  never  once  re¬ 
lapsed  into  ray  former  habits  of  excess, 
during  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  week. 
Having  the  house  entirely  to  ourselves, 
for  the  season  was  now  far  advanced, 
we  naturally  became  inseparables. 
Together  we  enjoyed  our  daily  walks 
and  excursions,  shared  the  same  meals, 
held  our  long  and  ever  more  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  confidential  tite-d-t^e  in  a  snug 
comer  of  the  public  sitting-room.  It 
caused  none  of  us  the  least  surprise 
when,  at  the  week's  end,  we  felt  as  if  we 
had  never  been  strangers  to^ach  other. 

To  one  of  us,  at  least,  the  idea  of 
parting,  perhaps  forever,  became  almost 


insupportable.  Forgetting  my  former 
presentiment,  I  had  now  become  a  prey 
to  the  daily  incubus  of  an  impending 
farewell  !  Yet  I  was  not  in  love  !  Long 
since  had  I  taught,  myself  the  bitter  les¬ 
son  that  celibacy,  in  its  dreariest  aspects 
and  phases,  was  my  preordained  lot.  I 
was  more  than  what  society  calls  "  a 
detrimental'’ — I  was  literally  ‘‘an  im¬ 
possible.”  Such,  at  least,  was  the  stem 
judgment  which  my  self-scrutinizing 
conscience  had  finally  and  irrevocably 
pronounced  against  myself.  My  morbid 
sensibility  and  quick  self-consciousness 
had,  as  it  were,  branded  me,  to  my  own 
eyes,  with  the  stigma — the  bitter  brow- 
mark — of  a  social  Cain  !  But  the  eyes 
of  love  are  proverbially  bandaged,  or 
rather  love  beholds  its  object  through 
colored  spectacles. 

The  last  evening  had  arrived  which 
we  were  to  spend  together  ;  and  I  pro- 
IX)sed  a  farewell  visit  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Col,  a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  tourists. 
A  brief  half-hour’s  walk  from  the  auberge 
brought  us  thither.  Never  was  a  more 
lovely  autumnal  evening  !  All  three  sat 
down  silently  on  the  shore,  side  by  side. 
No  one  uttered  a  word  for  some  minutes  ; 
each  of  us  thought  the  more.  A  light 
shower  had  fallen  a  little  while  before, 
and  the  distant  mountain  range  was  still 
spanned  by  the  faint  arch  of  a  rainbow. 
We  looked  long  at  it  and  at  each  other 
alternately,  and  speechlessly.  The  still¬ 
ness  at  last  became  oppressive,  for  there 
is  a  silence  which,  like  darkness,  may  be 
felt  !  'i'he  spell  was  broken  by  Sylvia. 

”  How  beautiful  is  yonder  rainbow  !  ” 
she  said. 

“  Yes  !  ”  I  murmured,  half  uncon¬ 
sciously  ;  ”  and  just  as  yonder  brilliant 
arch  melts  away  into  the  dusk  of  the 
gloaming,  so  shall  the  brighter  hues  of 
my  present  life  fade  again  into  the  outer 
darkness  of  the  past.” 

“  Yet,"  she  whispered,  edging  uncon¬ 
sciously  nearer  to  me,  ”  there  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  old  Greek  fable  which  represents 
Iris  as  the  chosen  messenger  of  the  gods 
to  mankind,  the  divine  harbinger  of 
hope  and  love.” 

The  last  monosyllable  fluttered  a  little, 
I  thought,  on  her  lip,  and  caused  me 
instinctively  to  raise  my  face  to  hers. 
She  slightly  changed  color,  and  in  that 
single  glance  I  read  the  oracle  of  a 
woman’s  eye.  Yet,  even  then,  my  con- 
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science  smote  me,  and  I  shrank  and 
recoiled  from  accepting  the  full  interpre¬ 
tation.  Involuntarily  I  clasped  her  hand, 
and  passionately  exclaimed, 

“  Sylvia  !  would  to  Heaven  we  had 
never  met,  or  met  never  more  to  part  ! 
Nature  has  endowed  you  with  her 
choicest  gifts  and  graces  of  mind  and 
person — whereas  I — Oh,  God  !  ”  I 
cried,  in  an  outburst  of  passion  and 
resentment  against  my  fate,  “  why  hast 
Thou  made  me  thus,  and  cursed  me  with 
the  Tantalus  gift  of  a  brain  to  conceive 
and  a  heart  to  crave  after  that  which  my 
bodily  presence  and  speech  eternally 
forbid  me  to  hope  for  and  realize  ?  ” 
Uttering  this  wild  imprecation  rather 
than  prayer,  I  hid  my  face  in  my  hands, 
and  buried  my  short-lived  hopes  in  the 
lowest  deep  of  despair. 

How  long  I  remained  thus  I  know  not, 
but  a  ray  of  light  suddenly  flashed  upon 
my  eyes,  and  I  felt  both  my  hands  gently 
but  firmly  clasped  in  those  of  her  I  dared 
not  love.  Then  a  whisper,  soft  and  low, 
yet  clear  as  a  crystal  bell,  fell  on  my 
ear;,  “To  me  at  least,  since  the  first 
evening  we  met,  you  have  never  once 
been  ‘  The  Odd-looking  Man.'  " 

On  our  way  back  to  the  inn,  the  fresh 
chimes  of  the  Angelas  came  floating  up¬ 
ward  from  the  belfry  of  the  little  chapel 
below. 

“  It  reminds  me,”  I  said,  “  of  a  dis¬ 
tant  peal  of  wedding-bells.” 

“  To  me,"  she  replied,  “  it  seems 
rather  like  the  chorus  of  souls  eternally 
wedded  in  heaven.” 


On  the  anniversary  of  that  day,  ten 
years  later,  a  married  couple,  with  three 
healthy,  happy-looking  children,  alight¬ 
ed,  from  mule-back,  at  the  inn  of  the 
Madonna  della  Finestra.  Evidently  Eng¬ 
lish,  they  yet  seemed  no  strangers  to 
the  place,  though  the  inmates  of  the 
house  failed  to  recognize  them  ;  if  it 
were  not  that  the  aubergiste  remarked 
casually  to  his  wife,  “  that  the  stranger 
reminded  him  of  a  guest  of  theirs  some 
ten  years  ago.  But,”  added  he,  “  the 
other  was  a  queer-looking  fellow,  quanto 
mai,  and  never  seemed  to  be  in  his  sober 
senses  like,  night  or  day,  till  the  last 
week  he  spent  with  a  couple  of  English 
ladies,  the  younger  of  whom  was  his 
‘  innamorata.’  This  Englishman,  how¬ 
ever,  looks  as  if  he  had  never  tasted  a 
drop  of  good  liquor  for  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life  ;  besides  being  tante  volte  a 
more  decent-looking  fellow  altogether 
than  ‘  I’altro  poverino.’  ” 

The  same  evening,  when  the  stranger 
and  his  family  were  sitting  down  to  din¬ 
ner,  the  Angelus  rang  out,  as  usual,  its 
sweet  and  simple  hymn.  Then  turning 
fondly  toward  his  wife,  he  said,  “  My 
Sylvia !  my  Providence  I  this  is  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  day  when  we 
hailed  in  those  evening  chimes  the  beni- 
son  of  Heaven  on  our  betrothal.  Now 
let  us  hear  in  them  a  renewed  benedic¬ 
tion  on  our  yet  happier  wedded  life  and 
beloved  offspring  !  ” 

And  she,  with  clasped  hands,  and 
smiling  through  her  tears,  whispered  a 
heartfelt  "  Amen  !  ’’ 


CURIOSITIES  OF  THE  TELEPHONE. 


Great  inventions  are  often  con¬ 
ceived  a  long  time  before  they  are  re¬ 
alized  in  practice.  Sometimes  the  orig¬ 
inal  idea  occurs  to  the  man  who  sub¬ 
sequently  works  it  out  ;  and  sometimes 
it  comes  as  a  happy  thought  to  one  who  is 
either  in  advance  of  his  age,  or  who  is 
prevented  by  adverse  circumstances  from 
following  it  up,  and  who  yet  lives  to 
see  the  day  when  some  more  fortunate 
individual  gives  it  a  material  shape,  and 
so  achieves  the  fame  which  was  denied 
to  him.  Such  is  the  case  of  M.  Charles 
Bourselle,  who  in  1854  proposed  a  form 
of  speaking-telephone,  which  although 


not  practicable  in  its  first  crude  con¬ 
dition,  might  have  led  its  originator  to 
a  more  successful  instrument  if  he  had 
pursued  the  subject  further.  Bourselle 
is  now  a  superintendent  of  telegraph 
lines  at  Auch,  in  France  ;  and,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  primitive  idea,  has  lately 
been  enrolled  as  a  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

It  was  believed  by  most  people,  and 
even  by  eminent  electricians,  that  the 
speaking-telephone  had  never  been 
dreamed  of  by  any  one  before  Professor 
Graham  Bell  introduced  his  marvellous 
little  apparatus  to  the  scientific  world. 
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But  that  was  a  mistake.  More  than 
one  person  had  thought  of  such  a  thing, 
Bourselle  among  the  number.  Philip 
Reis,  a  German  electrician,  had  even 
constructed  an  electric  telephone  in 
1S64,  which  transmitted  words  with 
some  degree  of  perfection  ;  and  the 
assistant  of  Reis  asserts  that  it  was 
designed  to  carry  music  as  well  as 
words.  Professor  Bell,  in  devising  his 
telephone,  copied  the  human  ear  with  its 
vibrating  drum.  The  first  iron  plate  he 
used  as  a  vibrator  was  a  little  piece  of 
clock-spring  glued  to  a  parchment  dia¬ 
phragm,  and  on  saying  to  the  spring  on 
the  telephone  at  one  end  of  the  line  : 
“  Do  you  understand  what  I  say  ?  ”  the 
answer  from  his  assistant  at  the  other 
end  came  back  immediately  :  “  Yes  ;  I 
understand  you  perfectly.  ”  The  sounds 
were  feeble,  and  he  had  to  hold  his  ear 
close  to  the  little  piece  of  iron  on  the 
parchment,  but  they  were  distinct  ;  and 
though  Reis  had  transmitted  certain 
single  words  some  ten  years  before.  Bell 
was  the  first  to  make  a  piece  of  matter 
utter  sentences.  Reis  gave  the  electric 
wire  a  tongue  so  that  it  could  mumble 
like  an  infant ;  but  Bell  taught  it  to 
speak. 

Bell’s  telephone  was  first  exhibited  in 
America  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in 
Philadelphia  in  1876  ;  and  in  England, 
at  the  Glasgow  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  in  September  of  that  year. 
On  that  occasion.  Sir  William  Thomson 
pronounced  it,  with  enthusiasm,  to  be  the 
“greatest  of  all  the  marvels  of  the  electric 
telegraph.”  The  surprise  created  by  its 
first  appearance  was,  however,  nothing  to 
the  astonishment  and  delight  which  it 
aroused  in  this  country  when  Professor 
Bell,  the  following  year,  himself  ex¬ 
hibited  it  in  London  to  the  Society  of 
Telegraph  Engineers.  Since  then,  its 
introduction  as  a  valuable  aid  to  social 
life  has  been  very  rapid,  and  the  tele¬ 
phone  is  now  to  be  found  in  use  from 
China  to  Peru. 

But  while  the  telephone  conveys  the 
vibrations  of  the  voice  with  singular 
fidelity,  it  does  not  do  so  with  the  same 
perfection  as  the  human  ear,  so  that  a 
given  voice  is  slightly  changed  when 
heard  through  the  telephone  from  what 
it  is  when  heard  from  mouth  to  ear. 
The  drum  of  the  telephone  is  a  flat 
plate,  which  has  a  fundamental  note  of 


its  own,  and  it  is  more  ready  to  vibrate 
in  response  to  this  note  than  to  any 
other.  Thus,  the  basic  tones  in  the 
voice,  which  harmonize  with  this  funda¬ 
mental  note,  come  out  stronger  in  the 
telephone  than  the  overtones,  which  do 
not  ;  and  hence  a  certain  twang  is  given 
to  the  speaker’s  voice,  which  depends 
on  the  dimensions  of  the  plate.  Thus, 
for  men’s  low  voices  the  plate  of  a  tele¬ 
phone  should  be  larger  than  for  the 
shriller  voices  of  women  and  children. 
This  peculiarity  of  the  instrument  was 
amusingly  illustrated  at  the  Paris  Inter¬ 
national  Electric  Exhibition  of  1S81,  by 
Professor  D,  E.  Hughes,  the  discoverer 
of  the  microphone.  As  a  member  of 
the  scientific  jury  who  were  reporting 
on  the  various  exhibits  in  telegraphy,  he 
was  examining — along  with  his  col¬ 
leagues,  comprising  several  eminent 
foreign  electricians — a  telephonic  ap¬ 
paratus  devised  by  Dr.  Werner  Siemens  ; 
but  they  could  not  make  it  answer  to 
their  voices.  Various  names  of  foreign 
savants  were  shouted  into  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  the  telephone  ;  but  it  would  not 
respond.  At  length.  Professor  Hughes, 
who  is  an  accomplished  musician, 
stepped  forward,  and  secretly  ascer¬ 
tained  the  fundamental  note  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  by  tapping  its  plate.  He  then 
turned  to  his  fellow-jurors  with  a  smile, 
and  remarked  that  there  was  a  pecu¬ 
liarity  about  this  telephone  :  it  was  an 
Anglophile,  and  would  only  respond  to 
the  honored  name  of  Faraday.  The 
jurors  naturally  treated  his  words  with 
amiable  derision ;  but  this,  however, 
was  soon  changed  to  wonder  when,  after 
crying  over  the  names \>f  Siemens,  Ohm, 
Volta,  Ampere,  Franklin,  the  telephone 
remained  obstinately  uncertain  until  he 
pronounced  the  magic  syllables  Faraday, 
to  which  it  joyously  responded.  The 
word  Faraday  had  simply  been  spoken 
by  him  in  the  same  tone  of  voice  as  the 
fundamental  note  of  the  telephone  plate. 

The  comparative  feebleness  of  the 
voice  as  reproduced  by  the  telephone 
has  often  struck  observ'ng  persons. 
With  the  Bell  telephone,  it  is  necessary 
to  hold  the  ear  close  to  the  diaphragm 
to  hear  any  sound  at  all.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Edison  has  constructed  a  little  voice- 
mill,  termed  the  Rotophone,  in  which  a 
metal  plate  not  only  vibrates  out  and  in 
under  the  impact  of  the  voice,  but  at 
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the  same  time  sets  in  motion  a  small 
toothed  wheel  by  an  escapement,  and 
can  thus  be  made  to  perform  work. 
This  is  in  truth  an  ingenious  method  of 
bridging  over  the  distinction  between 
words  and  deeds.  Moreover,  it  sug¬ 
gests  possibilities  of  an  “  Open  Ses¬ 
ame”  lock  that  will  only  yield  to  a 
particular  watchword  ;  and  of  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  cradle  which  would  commence  to 
rock  when  the  baby  murmured,  and  rock 
the  faster  as  the  baby  cried  the  louder  ; 
thus  affording  a  beautiful  example  of  the 
fitness  of  things. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  telephone  is 
as  remarkable  as  its  fidelity  to  the 
sound-waves.  A  red-hot  copper  wire 
drawn  across  the  rasp  of  a  file  was 
found,  by  Professor  G.  Forbes,  to  yield 
a  series  of  thermo-electric  currents  which 
caused  the  telephone  to  give  out  a 
musical  note.  Since  the  time  of  Gal- 
vani,  the  nervous  fibre  of  an  animal  has 
been  regarded  as  the  most  exquisitely 
sensitive  galvanoscope  which  we  have 
for  detecting  electric  currents  ;  but  the 
experiments  of  M.  D'Arsonval  prove 
that  even  an  ill-made  telephone  is  at 
least  a  hundred  times  more  sensitive 
than  the  nerve,  tO  feeble  variations  of 
the  electric  current. 

The  power  of  the  telephone  to  trans¬ 
mit  the  voice  to  long  distances  is  in¬ 
timately  associated  with  its  delicacy. 
Mr.  Willoughby  Smith  has  found  by 
experiment  that  a  telephone  will  work 
through  a  ”  resistance”  of  wire  corres¬ 
ponding  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
miles  of  telegraph  line  ;  and  hence  it 
would  seem  mere  child’s-play  to  fulfil 
the  words  of  the  poet,  and  ”  waft  a 
sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole.”  But 
this  was  only  a  laboratory  experiment  ; 
for  on  actual  telegraph  lines  the  leakage 
of  electricity  from  the  wire  to  the 
ground,  damp,  and  other  drawbacks, 
render  the  transmission  of  speech  by 
wire  far  less  easy  in  practice  than  was  at 
first  supposed.  Nevertheless,  it  is  on 
record  that  Mr.  F>dison  transmitted 
speech  over  a  line  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  long  in  America  ;  and  con¬ 
versation  has  been  carried  on  over  five 
hundred  miles  in  India  ;  three  hundred 
and  ninety  miles,  from  Tabriz  in  Per¬ 
sia  to  Tifiis  ;  and  three  hundred  miles 
in  Spain,  Australia,  and  other  places 
where  the  atmosphere  is  dry  and  pure. 


In  England,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
work  through  such  long  circuits,  owing 
to  the  wetness  of  the  atmosphere  ;  but 
Mr.  Van  Rysselberghe,  the  ingenious 
chief  of  the  Meteorological  Observatory 
at  Brussels,  has  telephoned  from  that 
city  to  Paris,  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  miles  ;  and  this  while  the 
same  wire  was  carrying  simultaneously 
an  ordinary  Morse  telegraphic  message. 
By  a  peculiar  disposition  of  his  ap¬ 
paratus,  Mr.  Van  Rysselberghe  spoke  to 
Paris  by  telephone  without  any  interfer¬ 
ence  from  the  Morse  signals  that  were 
traversing  the  identical  wire  at  the 
same  time. 

The  day  after  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria,  it  was  announced  in  the 
London  papers  that  the  noise  of  the 
guns  had  been  heard  at  Malta  by  tele¬ 
phone  through  a  thousand  miles  of  sub¬ 
marine  cable.  Experienced  electricians 
took  the  statement  with  a  grain  of  salt, 
because  they  knew  that  a  submarine 
cable  differs  from  a  land-telegraph  wire 
in  the  greater  retarding  effect  which  it 
has  on  electric  currents  travelling  along 
it.  A  cable  has  the  effect  of  running 
together  —  jumbling  up  —  the  delicate 
and  rapidly  succeeding  vocal  currents  of 
the  telephone,  and  either  muffling  the 
articulation  or  creating  absolute  silence. 
Five  hundred  miles  of  land-line  would 
make  little  or  no  difference  on  the  dis¬ 
tinctness  of  a  telephonic  message,  sup¬ 
posing  the  wire  to  be  well  insulated  from 
the  earth  ;  but  a  hundred  miles  of 
ordinary  submarine  cable  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  quite  dumb.  Indeed,  some  ex¬ 
periments  made  by  the  writer,  with  Dr. 
Muirhead’s  artificial  cable,  show  that 
while  the  voice  could  be  faintly  heard 
through  a  length  equivalent  to  fifty,  or 
even  sixty  miles,  when  it  came  to  eighty 
miles  no  sound  at  all  was  audible.  The 
inductive  retardation  had  frittered  away 
and  blotted  out  the  delicate  undulations 
of  the  vocal  currents.  Telephonic  mes¬ 
sages  have,  however,  been  successfully 
sent  by  cable  across  the  Channel,  and 
from  Holyhead  to  Dublin  ;  but  in  no 
case  has  the  length  of  cable  reached  one 
hundred  miles.  The  dream  of  whisper¬ 
ing  across  the  Atlantic  under  the  ”  roar¬ 
ing  forties”  is  likely  to  remam  a  dream 
for  a  long  while  to  come. 

Although  aerial  wires  are  common  in 
this  country  for  telephonic  work,  in 
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France,  Germany,  and  other  continental 
countries,  underground  cables  are  chief¬ 
ly  employed.  These  are  less  subject  to 
external  injuiy,  but  are  more  liable  to 
inductive  retardation  than  the  latter, 
though  not  so  much  as  on  a  submarine 
cable.  The  peculiar  crackling  noises 
heard  on  aerial  telephone  lines  which 
run  close  beside  the  ordinary  telegraph 
wires,  are  easily  cured  on  underground 
lines  by  employing  a  double  wire  in  the 
cable,  to  form  the  going  and  returning 
pathways  of  the  circuit.  Then  the  cur¬ 
rents  travelling  in  neighboring  wires 
affect  each  of  the  two  wires  alike,  but 
in  opposite  directions,  and  so  the 
“  crackle”  due  to  “  induction”  is  neu¬ 
tralized. 

Besides  the  clamor  set  up  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  line  by  the  electricity  on  neigh¬ 
boring  wires  inducing  audible  currents  in 
the  telephone  wire,  there  are  disturbing 
noises  caused  by  currents  passing 
through  the  earth  and  entering  the  tele¬ 
phone  circuit.  These  are  sometimes 
due  to  electric-lighting  conductors,  or 
to  ordinary  telegraph  wires  running  to 
the  ground  near  by.  In  Manchester 
recently,  all  the  telephone  circuits  were 
stopped  because  of  the  humming  sound 
caused  in  the  telephones  by  the  escap¬ 
ing  electric-light  currents.  Lightning 
storms  too,  and  magnetic  disturbances, 
are  apt  to  cause  floods  of  electricity  in 
the  body  of  the  earth,  which  overflow 
into  the  telephone  lines  and  interfere 
with  their  working.  The  best  remedy 
•  is  to  employ  the  double-wire  system 
mentioned  above,  and  not  to  use  the 
earth  at  all  as  a  return  pathway,  as  is 
ordinarily  done  in  telegraphy.  The 
lightning-effect  is  readily  heard  by  con¬ 
necting  a  telephone  to  the  water-pipes 
of  a  house  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
gas-pipes  on  the  other.  On  listening 
into  the  instrument,  every  flash  of  light¬ 
ning  will  be  accompanied  with  a  crack¬ 
ling  sound.  The  ”  earth”-currents 
which  often  flow  through  the  ground 
although  there  is  no  thunder,  can  be 
heard  in  the  telephone  by  connecting  it 
in  circuit  with  a  wire  and  two  large 
metal  plates  buried  in  the  ground.  The 
result  has  been  likened  to  a  boiling 
sound.  The  discharges  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  aurora  borealis  which  was  seen  in 
New  England  on  August  4th  of  last 
year,  were  also  heard  in  the  telephone 


by  a  gentleman  at  Montclair,  New 
Jersey,  who  likened  them  to  the  crackle 
which  lightning  gives,  interspersed  with 
feeble  ringing  taps  repeated  every  half 
second.  Those  Ashes,  the  torpedo,  the 
gymnotus  or  electric  eel,  and  the  electric 
ray,  have  also  been  caused  to  send  their 
electric  discharges  through  a  telephone, 
and  the  sound  heard  has  proved  the 
emanation  in  each  case  to  be  an  intermit¬ 
tent  current.  That  of  the  torpedo  is 
very  powerful  and  prolonged,  giving  a 
moaning  sound  ;  that  of  the  gymnotus 
is  a  sudden  shock  ;  and  that  of  the  ray 
resembles  the  discharge  of  the  torpedo, 
but  is  very  much  feebler,  owing  to  the 
smallness  of  its  electric  organ.  In  fact, 
a  young  torpedo  the  size  of  the  hand 
will  give  a  far  more  powerful  shock  than 
a  full-grown  ray. 

The  violence  of  lightning-currents  has 
been  accompanied  by  accidents  to  the 
life  and  limb  of  persons  using  telephones 
during  a  storm  ;  but  such  cases  are 
rare.  At  Hartford,  Connecticut,  several 
years  ago,  a  doctor  was  speaking  to  his 
assistant  by  telephone,  when  the  instru¬ 
ment  blazed  up  in  his  hands  at  the 
moment  of  a  terriflc  thunder-clap.  He 
suffered  no  injury,  but  the  instrument 
was  ruined  ;  and  his  assistant  was  struck 
deaf  for  several  hours  in  the  ear  with 
which  he  listened  at  the  receiving  tele¬ 
phone.  Again,  during  last  summer 
a  flash  of  lightning  struck  a  teplehone 
line  at  Strasburg  Cathedral  and  burn¬ 
ed  up  the  instrument,  which  a  member 
of  the  city  Fire  Brigade  was  speaking 
through,  but  did  no  other  damage.  In 
America,  such  accidents  are  now  guard¬ 
ed  against  by  the  use  of  lightning-pro¬ 
tectors  ;  but  they  have  not  been  thought 
necessary  yet  in  England,  though,  for 
all  they  cost,  it  would  perhaps  be  pru¬ 
dent  to  adopt  them  on  our  circuits. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  telephone 
lines,  we  ought  to  mention  their  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  Manvers  and  Oak  Col¬ 
lieries,  to  communicate  between  the 
galleries  below  and  the  pit-mouth.  In 
times  of  accident,  they  may  prove  the 
only  means  of  communication  between 
the  miners  below  and  the  help  above. 
Experiments  have  been  also  repeatedly 
made  with  the  telephone  attached  to 
the  diver’s  helmet ;  and  at  last  year’s 
North-east  Coast  Exhibition,  every  word 
spoken  or  whispered  in  a  diving-bell 
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below  water  was  heard  above.  Besides 
being  taken  into  the  depths  of  the  sea 
and  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  tele¬ 
phone  has  been  lifted  up  into  the 
skies,  and  balloons  have  communicated 
with  each  other  and  with  the  ground  by 
their  means.  Marksmen  can  now  com¬ 
municate  with  the  scorer  and  learn  the 
effect  of  their  shot ;  or  ships  can  speak 
to  the  shore,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Helicon 
line  which  enabled  Sir  Beauchamp  Sey¬ 
mour  to  talk  with  the  British  Embassy 
at  Alexandria.  Even  in  Arctic  ex¬ 
ploration  it  has  been  proposed  to  lay  a 
telephone  wire  along  the  ice,  to  enable 
the  sledging  party  bound  for  the  Pole 
to  communicate  with  the  ship  which 
forms  its  base  of  operations.  Certain¬ 
ly  the  ice  would  be  a  good  insulator, 
and  the  line  would  be  a  guide  for  any 
party  of  assistance.  The  scheme  ap¬ 
pears  feasible  enough,  always  supposing 
that  the  wire  failed  to  excite  the  curi¬ 
osity  of  some  Polar  bear. 

The  minor  applications  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  have  been  very  numerous  ;  but 
none  has  been  so  interesting  in  its  results 
as  the  Induction  Balance  of  Professor 
Hughes.  By  uniting  it  to  the  coils  of 
the  balance,  that  inventor  has  made  the 
telephone  very  sensitive  to  the  presence 
of  metals  ;  and  it  is  possible  to  tell  a 
good  coin  from  a  base  one,  or  a  worn 
coin  from  a  new  one,  by  the  sounds 
given  out  by  the  telephone.  Professor 
Roberts,  indeed,  has  to  a  certain  extent 
succeeded  in  assaying  gold  and  silver 
coins  by  its  aid  ;  but  the  degree  of 
hardness  of  the  coin  actually  affects  the 
result,  although  the  weight  and  purity 


may  be  exact.  Two  years  ago,  an  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  balance  was  proposed 
by  .Mr.  J.  Munro,  C. E.,  for  prospecting 
metal  veins  ;  and  this  arrangement  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  subse¬ 
quently  applied  by  Professor  Graham 
Bell  to  locate  the  bullet  in  the  body  of 
the  late  lamented  President  Garfield, 
perhaps  the  noblest  duty  which  the 
telephone  was  ever  called  upon  to  ful¬ 
fil.  The  extreme  delicacy  of  the  ap¬ 
paratus  was  demonstrated  at  the  Paris 
Electrical  Exhibition  in  a  very  curious 
way.  Mr.  Elisha  Gray,  the  well-known 
inventor  of  the  Harmonic  Telegraph, 
was  a  little  sceptical  of  the  performances 
of  the  balance  ;  and  desiring  to  test  it, 
he  told  Professor  Hughes  that  for  thirty 
years  a  small  spark  of  iron  had  lodged  in 
one  of  his  fingers  and  could  still  be  felt 
there  like  a  pin-head.  Could  Professor 
Hughes  tell  him  which  finger  it  was  in. 
One  after  another  the  fingers  of  the 
injured  hand  were  put  into  the  balance  ; 
and  when  the  "  game”  one  was  inserted, 
the  telephone  proclaimed  the  fact  in  un¬ 
mistakable  tones.  A  similar  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  balance  has  also  been  ap¬ 
plied  by  Captain  M‘Evoy  to  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  submarine  torpedoes,  and  sunken 
chains,  anchors,  or  buoys.  In  this  there 
is  a  movable  part  of  the  balance  which 
is  lowered  into  the  water  ;  and  when 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  submerged 
metal  case  of  the  torpedo,  or  any  other 
metal  mass,  the  telephone  in  the  ob¬ 
server’s  hand  immediately  indicates  the 
fact.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  curiosities 
of  the  useful  and  delicate  telephone. — 
Chambers's  Journal. 


BY  NEIGHBOR’S  WELL. 

(From  the  Low  German.) 

BY  J.  W.  CROMBIE. 

I  WOULD  they’d  come  again,  John, ' 

Those  days  when  we  were  young 
By  neighbor’s  wells  ;  ah  !  then,  John, 

We  sat  whole  evenings  long. 

The  silent  moon  we  watched  o’erhead 
From  out  the  white  clouds  peep. 

And  talked  of  how  the  heavens  were  high. 
And  how  the  well  was  deep. 
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Just  think  how  still  that  was,  John — 
The  world  all  hushed  to  rest — 

'Tis  thus  no  more,  alas  !  John, 

Or  just  in  dreams  at  best. 

And  when  some  distant  shepherd's  song 
Trilled  o’er  the  moorland  lone, 

Oh,  John,  'twas  music  that  indeed. 

Was  sweeter  ever  known  ? 

Sometimes  at  eventide,  John, 

I  feel  my  heart  still  swell. 

As  when  once  side  by  side,  John, 

We  sat  by  neighbor’s  well. 

Then  eagerly  I  turn  me  round, 

^  As  though  you  still  were  by  ; 

Ah,  John,  the  only  thing  I  find 
Is — that  I  stand  and  cry  ! 
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On  the  Desert.  With  a  Brief  Review  of  Re¬ 
cent  Events  in  Egypt.  By  Henry  M.  Field, 
D.D.  New  York  :  Charles  Setihter's  Sons. 
Dr.  Field  is  a  pleasant  travelling  companion, 
as  many  already  know  who  have  journeyed 
around  the  world  with  him  in  his  previous 
books  of  travel,  “  From  the  Lakes  of  Killarney 
to  the  Gulden  Horn  ”  and  “  From  Egypt  to 
Japan.”  There  is  no  abatement  of  interest  in 
the  present  volume,  for  he  still  possesses  in 
full  activity  the  happy  faculty  of  discovering 
and  describing  just  those  things  which  we  most 
desire  to  see  and  hear  about.  Besides,  he  has 
an  easy  and  racy  manner  of  relating  an  experi¬ 
ence,  enlivened  frequently  with  genial  humor, 
that  makes  his  descriptions  always  thoroughly 
entertaining,  and  his  book,  as  a  whole,  as  de¬ 
lightful  as  it  is  profitable.  One  exception, 
however,  has  to  be  recorded,  when  he  halts  in 
the  midst  of  the  desert,  turns  his  camels  out  to 
browse,  gives  his  Arab  attendants  a  vacation, 
and  sits  down  to  reason  with  us  through  three 
chapters  in  defence  of  the  Hebrew  law.  He 
discusses  the  character  of  the  “  Hebrew  com¬ 
monwealth  founded  on  religion,”  showing  that 
the  story  of  its  downfall  has  its  counterpart  in 
every  age,  "always  teaching  the  same  lesson, 
that  the  decay  of  religion  is  the  decadence  of 
the  state.”  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  existing  between  “  Theocracy  and  Democ¬ 
racy,"  in  which  the  likeness  between  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth  and  the  American 
Republic  is  pointed  out ;  and  in  another  chapter 
the  criminal  code  of  Moses  is  defended,  a  code 
in  which,  instead  of  one,  as  in  our  own,  there 
were  seventeen  capital  crimes,  a  code  which  for 
this  reason  has  been  pronounced  by  some 
scarcely  less  sangmoary  than  that  which  the 
Athenian  legislator  was  said  to  have  written  in 


blood.  These  apologetic  chapters  have  a 
distinct  value  in  themselves,  but  form  an  awk¬ 
ward  hiatus  in  the  interesting  narrative,  for 
which  we  could  not  find  it  in  our  own  conscience 
to  forgive  the  author  were  it  not  that  he  himself 
discovered  the  incongruity  in  time  to  make  a 
graceful  apology  in  his  preface. 

This  journey,  or  pleasure  trip  on  the  desert, 
was  taken  by  the  author  in  the  spring  of  i88a, 
and  the  narrative  therefore  has  all  the  freshness 
of  a  recent  experience.  Starting  at  Cairo  he 
followed  the  footsteps  of  Moses  to  Mount  Sinai 
and  thence  went  directly  northward  through 
the  "  terrible  wilderness,"  through  Laza  and 
Bethlehem,  to  Jerusalem,  crossing  at  Nukhl  in 
the  desert  the  famous  route  of  the  pilgrims  from 
Egypt  to  Mecca.  There  is  of  course  but  little 
that  is  now  under  an  Arabian  sun,  and  the 
region  of  the  Holy  Mount  has  been  "  written 
up  "  by  several  generations  of  travellers  and 
explorers.  The  scenes  of  the  desert,  which 
know  no  change,  are  all  familiar,  the  dead 
wastes  of  sand,  the  mirage,  the  camels — strange 
ships  of  the  desert,  the  Bedaween,  who  make 
robbery  a  philosophic  principle  of  life,  and  the 
solemn  Shiekh  who  cheats  the  traveller  with 
admirable  skill  and  leaves  him  with  a  blessing. 
But  Dr.  Field  is  always  able  to  add  something 
that  is  fresh  and  stimulating.  Moreover  the 
record  of  personal  experience  and  advent¬ 
ure,  even  in  familiar  fields,  always  has  its 
peculiar  fascination.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
how  each  individual  traveller  is  affected  by 
famous  historic  localities  and  their  associations, 
and  what  are  his  reflections,  when,  for  example, 
he  stands  upon  the  Mount  of  the  Law,  beside 
the  pulpit  of  the  great  Law-giver,  and  looks 
down  on  "  a  spot  which  had  witnessed  the 
most  august  event  in  human  history,  except 
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that  which  took  place  on  Calvary  or  when 
he  is  shown  the  willow  from  which  Moses  cut 
the  rod  with  which  he  smote  the  rock  and  made 
the  waters  flow,  or  the  footprint  in  the  rock, 
made  by  Mohamet's  camel  as  he  flew  through 
the  air,  bearing  the  prophet  from  Mecca  to 
Jerusalem.  This  personal  element  adds  much 
interest  to  the  valuable  chapters  in  which  the 
late  unpleasantness  in  Egypt  is  described. 
Arriving  at  Alexandria  only  a  few  weeks  before 
the  outbreak.  Dr.  Field  had  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  conditions  out  of 
which  war  was  being  rapidly  generated,  and  of 
meeting  many  of  the  personages  who  were 
soon  to  become  both  famous  and  infamous. 
He  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  dining  with 
Arabi  Pacha,  who  solemnly  touched  his  breast 
and  forehead  to  him  and  gave  him  the  kiss  of 
peace.  The  summary  of  the  causes  and  events 
of  the  war  contained  in  the  chapters  entitled 
“  Egypt  in  the  Spring  of  1882  ”  and  “  England 
in  Egypt  ”  is  excellent,  though  indicating  too 
unreservedly,  perhaps,  the  policy  of  England. 

Lyrical  and  Dramatic  Poems.  Selected 
from  the  Works  of  Robert  Browning.  With 
an  Extract  from  Stedman's  "  Victorian 
Poets.”  Edited  by  Edward  T.  Mason.  New 
York  :  Henry  Holt  dr*  Co. 

On  Viol  and  Flute.  Selected  Poems.  By 
Edmund  William  Gosse.  New  York  :  Henry 
Holt  ir  Co. 

The  editing  of  these  two  volumes  of  poetry 
has  been  admirably  performed,  and  the  choicest 
resources  of  the  bookmaker's  art  have  been 
drawn  upon  to  give  to  the  gems  of  thought 
which  they  contain,  an  appropriate  setting.  A 
volume  of  selections  from  Browning’s  poems 
was  much  needed,  for  it  is  only  in  this  manner 
that  his  works  can  be  read  with  any  enjoy¬ 
ment  or  proper  appreciation.  In  the  case  of 
no  other  modern  poet  except  Wordsworth, 
perhaps,  is  the  necessity  of  applying  a  rigid  rule 
of  exclusion  so  obvious.  Indeed,  were  his  un¬ 
abridged  effusions  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
intelligent  stranger,  without  any  friendly  hint 
to  assist  him,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  he 
failed  to  discover  Browning’s  poetical  great¬ 
ness  at  all.  This  small  volume  contains  a  full 
equipment  for  a  thorough  study  of  the  best  side 
of  his  genius  ;  all  of  his  best  and  most  popular 
short  poems,  those  which  true  lovers  of  poetry 
cherish  most  and  desire  must  to  preserve  ;  an 
excellent  critical  preface,  containing  a  frank 
admission  of  the  poet's  many  and  glaring 
faults,  as  well  as  a  summary  of  his  transcen¬ 
dent  merits  ;  and,  finally,  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman’s  valuable  essay  on  Browning  entire, 
the  best  introduction  to  the  study  of  this  poet 
that  could  possibly  be  found  in  critical  litera¬ 
ture.  The  poems  selected  are  numerous  and 
varied  enough  to  exhibit  all  his  best  qualities, 
his  rare  mastery  over  many  and  widely  differ¬ 


ing  forms  of  rhythmical  expression,  the  vigor¬ 
ous  action  of  his  narrative  pieces,  the  beautiful 
melody  of  his  lyrics,  his  humor,  and  his  subtle 
and  searching  analysis  of  human  life  through¬ 
out  its  whole  range  of  thought  and  passion. 
We  have  enough  here  that  is  excellent  to  justify 
moat  of  the  lofty  estimates  that  have  been 
piaced  upon  Browning’s  poetry.  Fortunately 
it  is  not  yet  deemed  necessary,  in  the  pursuit 
of  culture,  to. study  the  reverse  or  uncouth  side 
of  his  genius,  the  side  which,  unhappily,  has 
been  more  frequently  presented  to  the  public. 
A  certain  fashionable  cult  has  recently  been 
established,  the  motive  of  which  is  to  persuade 
us  that  what  we  had  been  accustomed  to  regard 
as  Browning’s  worst  poetry,  is,  indeed,  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a  higher  criticism,  his 
best ;  that  what  we  had  thought  to  be  incom¬ 
prehensible  is  only  a  higher  degree  of  poetic 
sublimity,  to  which  the  vulgar  appreciation  of 
the  many  has  not  yet  been  educated.  Without 
questioning  the  sincerity  of  these  admirers,  we 
must  be  permitted  to  withhold  our  subscription 
to  the  main  tenets  of  their  faith,  and  to  express 
the  conviction  that  this  volume  before  us  con¬ 
tains  about  all  of  Browning  that  the  world 
needs  at  present.  The  effort  to  interpret 
esoteric  nonsense  and  classical  whim-whams  of 
the  Balaustion  sort  into  ideal  ptoetry  may  be 
pleasant  enough  as  an  intellectual  amusement, 
but  we  cannot  be  induced  to  regard  it  seriously. 
If  the  chaotic  and  mysterious  measures  of 
'*  Sordello,”  for  example,  are  to  be  received  as 
illustrations  of  the  superlative  excellence  of 
poetry,  then  commend  us  to  plain  uninspired 
prose  for  the  remainder  of  our  days. 

This  collection  of  Mr.  Gosse’s  poems  is  the 
first  that  has  appeared  in  America,  and  con¬ 
tains  the  major  part  of  his  poetry,  published  in 
two  volumes,  in  1873  and  1879,  from  the  first 
of  which  the  title  of  the  present  volume  is 
taken.  A  few  other  poems  have  been  added, 
which  have  appeared  in  the  periodicals  since 
the  latter  date.  Mr.  Gosse  has  been  chary  of 
his  muse’s  treasures,  giving  to  the  public  his 
delicate  verses  only  at  long  intervals.  In 
delicacy  and  gracefulness  of  form,  and  in  the 
soft  sweet  music  of  his  lines  he  is  almost  with¬ 
out  a  rival  in  the  band  of  later  English  singers. 
His  ballads  and  lighter  poems,  many  of  them 
illustrating  difficult  French  poetical  forms,  are 
gems  of  cameo-carving  in  verse.  His  name  is 
not  widely  known,  and  these  selections  will 
therefore  surprise  many  with  their  exquisite 
grace,  beauty,  and  sweetness,  and  will  win  for 
him  many  new  admirers. 

Figures  of  the  Past.  From  the  Leaves  of 

Old  Journals.  By  Josiah  Quincy.  Boston  ; 

Roberts  Brothers. 

There  is  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  reminis¬ 
cences  of  one  who  has  been  the  contemporary 
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of  four  generations  of  Adamses,  and  who  de¬ 
scribes  upon  one  page  the  visits  of  Lafayette 
at  his  own  home  and  upon  another  the  sensa¬ 
tion  that  will  be  produced  at  Harvard  when 
General  Butler  receives  his  honorary  degree. 
It  is  not  often  that  we  find  recorded  in  litera¬ 
ture  the  memoirs  of  one  man,  extending  over 
such  a  field  as  this.  The  venerable  author  was 
•*  weighted  with  nearly  fourscore  years  ” 
when  these  sketches  were  penned,  as  he  says 
in  a  preface  which  was  written  only  a  few 
months  before  his  death.  They  were  origi¬ 
nally  prepared  for  the  columns  of  two  New  York 
journals,  the  material  being  drawn  from  his 
ample  diaries,  kept  from  his  college  days,  from 
the  diaries  of  a  sister,  and  from  his  own  clear 
and  remarkable  memory.  It  is  needless  to 
particularize  certain  portions  of  the  book  that 
are  of  special  importance,  for  every  page  is 
teeming  with  interesting  facts  and  anecdotes. 
Among  the  great  “figures  of  the  past”  with 
whom  the  author  was  in  some  way  associated, 
are  Webster,  Story,  Randolph,  Jackson, 
Lafayette,  the  Adamses,  Everett,  and  innumer¬ 
able  other  makers  of  American  history.  A 
chapter  is  also  given  to  “Two  notable  women,” 
Miss  Hannah  Adams,  “  the  pioneer  of  feminine 
culture  in  America,”  and  the  celebrated 
beauty.  Miss  Emily  Marshall,  Percival’t 
“  Maid  of  the  laughing  lip  and  frolic  eye.” 
Quincy  was  the  classmate  of  Emerson  and  won 
the  senior  prize  over  him  lor  literary  excellence. 
He  was  actively  engaged  in  entertaining  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  celebrated  visit  to  Boston  in  1835,  dining 
with  him  at  Quincy,  or  accompanying  him  to 
parties,  or  driving  him  about  town  ;  and  in 
1833  he  assisted  the  Governor  and  Mayor  in 
receiving  President  Jackson  with  appropriate 
pomp  and  ceremony.  He  tells  us  many 
pleasant  things  about  this  famous  visit,  how 
the  feeble  old  general  endured  with  fortitude 
the  enthusiastic  orations  of  the  people,  how  he 
attempted  heroically  to  eat  six  grand  dinners 
given  in  his  honor  in  a  day,  and  how  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  degree  at  Harvard  and  did  not  make 
the  proverbial  Latin  speech  so  generally  attrib¬ 
uted  to  him  on  that  occasion.  Nothing  could 
be  better  than  the  vivid  pictures  of  the  exciting 
scenes  in  and  about  Boston  on  the  occasion  of 
Lafayette's  visit.  Quincy  was  then  aide-de- 
camp  to  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and 
stood  at  the  side  of  Lafayette  when  he  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  Bunker  Hill  monument,  and 
accompanied  him  through  the  State  in  his 
private  carriage,  enjoying  his  conversation  and 
the  orations  of  the  towns  through  which  they 
passed.  And  so  with  the  pictures  of  many 
other  great  men  and  great  events.  Presidents, 
statesmen,  dukes,  ambassadors,  orators,  and 
poets  were  the  familiar  friends  of  the  Quincys. 
Few  men  have  been  privileged  to  enjoy  such 
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opportunities  and  none  have  written  about 
them  more  pleasantly.  The  reminiscences 
begin  with  the  author’s  schooldays  at  “  A 
Puritan  Academy,”  Phillips  Academy  at 
Andover,  in  the  early  years  of  the  century, 
when  New  England  churches  were  supported 
by  taxes  levied  alike  upon  all  the  citizens,  and 
the  students  of  Harvard  were  fined  ten  dollars 
for  attending  the  theatre  ;  when  letter-postage 
was  twenty-five  cents  a  sheet,  and  news  from 
F3urope  was  sometimes  two  months  old  when  it 
arrived.  They  end  with  an  account  of  a  trip 
to  Nauvoo  with  Charles  Francis  Adams  in 
1844,  containing  a  minute  description  of  the 
great  Mormon  prophet,  Joseph  Smith.  All 
who  read  these  sketches  will  agree  with  us  in 
saying  that  the  book  is  simply  delightful,  from 
beginning  to  end. 

The  Jews  ok  Barnow.  Stories  by  Karl  Emil 

Franzos.  Translated  from  the  German  by 

M.  W.  Macdowall.  New  York  :  D.  AppUton 

6*  Co. 

The  title  of  this  volume  of  stories  suggests 
but  very  little  of  their  real  significance  and 
interest.  They  are  entertaining  as  stories, 
suggesting  frequently  by  their  artless  simplicity 
and  realism  the  great  Turgenieff  ;  but  their 
chief  power  is  due  to  the  strange  and  surprising 
subject-matter  with  which  they  deal.  The 
distinct  purpose  of  the  author  is  to  reveal  and 
illustrate  certain  facts  in  the  life  and  character 
of  the  Jews  of  Eastern  Europe  ;  the  barbarities 
that  have  been  practised  almost  without  change 
for  a  thousand  years  in  the  sacred  name  of 
religion,  the  depths  of  superstition  and  igno¬ 
rance  in  which  these  people  have  been  kept  by 
the  iron  law  of  Talmudical  or  rabbinical  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  the  terrible  exclusiveness  with  which 
they  have  walled  themselves  in  against  all 
possible  approaches  of  civilizing  influences. 
Of  the  truthfulness  of  the  disclosures  here  made, 
unfortunately,  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt. 
“The  book  is  to  a  certain  extent  polemical,” 
says  the  author,  “  and  the  stories  are  written  with 
an  object.  I  do  not  deny  that  this  is  the  case, 
and  do  not  think  it  requires  any  excuse.  Still 
I  have  never  allowed  myself  to  sin  against  truth 
in  the  pursuit  of  this  object.  I  do  not  make 
the  Polish  Jews  out  to  be  either  better  or  worse 
than  they  really  are.  These  stories  are  not 
written  for  the  purpose  of  holding  up  the 
Eastern  Jews  to  obloquy  or  admiration,  but 
with  the  object  of  throwing  as  much  light  as  I 
could  in  dark  places.”  This  object  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  presenting  vivid  pictures  of  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  ”  Jews  of  Bar¬ 
now,"  typical  characters  taken  from  the  every¬ 
day  life  of  a  small  village  in  Podolia.  A  simple 
narrative  sets  forth  the  manner  in  which  these 
people  administer  the  rigid  rites  of  their  re¬ 
ligion,  the  almost  savage  jealousy  with  which 
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they  guard  their  children  from  contamination 
through  the  language  and  literature  of  strangers, 
and  the  monstrous  inhumanity  of  the  punish¬ 
ments  inflicted  for  apostasy.  The  men  are 
austere,  the  women  sad.  Mental  isolation, 
constant  terror  of  excommunication,  and 
obedience  to  the  gross  impositions  of  the  Rabbi, 
lead  to  spiritual  degradation,  fatalism,  gloom, 
and  despair.  The  last  sketch  in  the  volume, 
entitled  “Nameless  Graves,"  is  a  most  effec¬ 
tive  picture  of  some  of  these  Podolian  beliefs 
and  customs.  When  one  dies  under  ban  for 
any  sin,  the  name  is  not  inscribed  upon  the 
headstone.  This  is  meant  as  a  punishment,  or 
requital  of  the  evil  the  man  had  done  while  on 
earth  ;  for  the  worst  anathema  known  to  this 
people  is,  “His  name  shall  be  blotted  out.” 
One  of  these  nameless  graves  is  that  of  a  poor 
shoemaker  who  had  suffered  long  persecution 
because  he  had  once  given  way  to  doubt  and 
had  been  heard  to  utter  a  Christian  prayer. 
Another  is  that  of  a  beggar  who  was  found 
eating  a  bit  of  meat  on  the  day  of  atonement. 
And  another  is  that  of  a  woman  who  having 
lust  her  children,  as  a  “judgment  of  God,” 
was  herself  persecuted  to  death  because  of  a 
secret  sin.  Her  sin  was  the  concealment  at 
marriage  of  her  beautiful  hair.  For  no  married 
woman  is  allowed  to  wear  her  own  hair,  which 
is  always  cut  short,  and  sometimes  even  shaved, 
before  the  wedding.  “  For  a  married  woman 
to  wear  her  own  hair,  would  not  merely  be 
regarded  as  immodest,  but  as  a  terrible  sin 
against  God." 

The  book  is  calculated  to  arouse  wide  and 
bitter  hostility,  for  it  illustrates  those  repugnant 
characteristics  which  “  altereth  not  "  wherever 
the  Jewish  race  is  represented.  Its  (Kiwer  is  of 
a  kind  to  effect  something  more  than  a  tem¬ 
porary  sensation,  and  its  disclosures  should 
quicken  the  efforts  of  the  few  intelligent  Jews 
who  are  attempting  to  bring  about  reform  and 
to  remove  the  incubus  which  has  so  long  been 
weighing  down  their  race.  It  has  already  had 
a  remarkable  circulation  and  popularity,  having 
been  translated  into  all  the  languages  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  into  Hebrew.  An  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  American  edition  by  Barnet 
Phillips  discusses  intelligently  the  main  motive 
of  the  stories  and  serves  to  strengthen  the  con¬ 
victions  which  inevitably  arise  from  reading 
I  (he  book. 

j  The  Use  of  the  Voice  in  Reading  and 
I  Speaking.  A  Manual  for  Clergymen  and 

I  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  By  the  Rev. 

1  Francis  T.  Russell,  M.A.  New  York  :  D. 

I  Appleton  £7*  Co. 

Next  to  the  lack  of  true  spirituality,  there  is 
probably  nothing  that  detracts  so  much  from 
the  efficiency  of  the  minister's  work  as  the  lack 
of  a  cultivated  delivery.  Every  regular  at- 

I 
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tendant  upon  divine  service  will  readily 
acknowledge  that  the  number  of  excellent 
sermons  that  are  practically  spoiled  by  a  feeble 
and  awkward  delivery  is  something  quite  ap¬ 
palling.  The  days  of  belief  in  inspired  crudity 
in  the  pulpit  are  happily  passed  away,  and  the 
necessity  of  fitting  himself  properly  for  his 
work  by  careful  training  in  every  respect  is  as 
incumbent  upon  the  minister  as  upon  the 
lawyer  or  the  physician.  One  of  the  most 
common  lamentations  now  heard  from  the 
pulpit  is  in  regard  to  the  meagre  results  of 
earnest  and  scholarly  preaching,  and  it  is  not 
ungenerous  to  say  of  many  of  these  who  cry 
out  against  these  people  that  they  do  not  de¬ 
serve  success,  until  they  have  given  more  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  some  of  the  fundamental  quali¬ 
fications  necessary  to  insure  success.  They 
are  the  more  chargeable,  since  most  of  these 
qualifications  lie  easily  within  their  reach,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  oratorical  style.  The  familiar  apology  that 
“  one  has  only  to  become  accustomed  to  the 
minister's  peculiarities  ”  to  appreciate  him, 
should  not  be  accepted  ;  for  mannerisms  that 
are  so  peculiar  as  to  be  offensive  to  good 
taste,  appealing  too  often  to  the  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  are  easily  corrected  by  a  little 
special  attention  to  the  matter.  The  necessity 
of  instruction  in  elocution  at  the  theological 
schools  is  coming  to  be  more  generally  recog¬ 
nized  every  year,  and  the  subject  will  doubtless 
soon  become  one  of  the  regular  departments  of 
every  course  of  homiletical  instruction.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Russell  has  prepared  an  excellent  manual 
of  instruction  in  voice  culture,  suitable  both  for 
school  and  private  use.  The  principles  are 
clearly  explained  and  amply  illustrated,  so  that 
any  clergyman,  with  or  without  an  instructor, 
can  profit  by  its  use.  It  is  the  result  of  a  long 
experience  both  as  clergyman  and  as  instructor 
in  elocution  in  different  theological  seminaries, 
an  experience  which  shows  itself  in  the  emi¬ 
nently  practical  manner  in  which  the  subject 
is  treated.  It  is  addressed  especially  to  those 
entering  the  Episcopal  Church,  one  part  being 
devoted  specifically  to  the  reading  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  and  including  long  extracts  from  the 
Prayer-book  ;  but  it  will  be  found  equally 
serviceable  to  candidates  for  any  order  of  the 
ministry.  The  first  chapters  of  the  book  are 
particularly  praiseworthy  for  the  detailed  and 
sound  advice  in  regard  to  articulation,  breath¬ 
ing  exercises,  and  the  more  general  and  pri¬ 
mary  conditions  of  vocal  power,  such  as  health, 
exercise,  diet,  anti  proper  rest. 

A  Word,  only  a  Word.  A  Romance.  By 
Georg  Ebers.  From  the  German  by  Mary 
J.  Safford.  New  York  :  William  S.  Gotts- 
berger. 

The  many  readers  who  have  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Professor  Ebers  through  his 
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famous  Egyptian  romances,  “  An  Egyptian 
Princess"  and  “  Uarda,"  will  find  the  same 
fascinating  qualities  of  historical  romance  in 
this  story.  He  possesses  to  a  marked  degree 
the  historical  imagination,  by  which  the  scenes 
of  past  ages  are  presented  with  the  vivid  reality 
of  an  experience  of  yesterday.  The  material 
for  the  present  romance  is  drawn  from  the 
history  of  the  social  life  of  Germany  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  when  the  memories  of  the 
Bundschuh  were  still  alive  among  the  peasants, 
when  Jews  were  hunted  with  hounds,  when 
profligate  priests  robbed  the  people  of  the  best 
fruits  of  their  labor,  and  when  princes  made 
war  their  common  sport.  A  part  of  the  scene 
is  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  Spanish 
struggle  for  supremacy.  The  hero  is  the  son 
of  an  humble  smith,  but  receives  a  kind  of  in¬ 
spiration  from  the  instruction  of  a  wise  and 
Christian  spiritual  Jew,  whose  daughter  is  his 
playmate  and  finally  his  wife.  He  is  followed 
through  many  and  exciting  adventures,  from 
youth  to  manhood,  always  guided  by  a  kind  of 
talismanic  word,  which  is  perpetually  changing 
and  disappointing  his  aspirations.  At  one 
time  it  is  fame,  fortune,  power  ;  but  these 
prove  only  deceptions.  Then  he  finds  art, 
becomes  a  distinguished  painter,  and  believes 
he  has  found  the  word.  But  not  until  Love  is 
found  does  he  possess  the  true  word.  Having 
found  this  he  no  longer  wanders  or  seeks  in 
doubt.  It  is  a  pretty  conceit  prettily  worked 
out,  in  a  setting  of  genuine  history.  The  air 
of  the  whole  tale  is  as  breezy  and  wholesome 
as  that  of  the  forest  covered  hills  and  rocky 
glens  of  the  Black  Forest  country  which  it  so 
pleasantly  describes. 
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"  Daniel  Deronua  *’  is  being  published  in 
French  in  the  Momittur  ^gyptUn  at  Cairo  as  a 
feuilUtoH. 

A  TRANSLATION  of  "  Hiawatha"  into  Greek 
verse  has  recently  been  published  at  Leipzig 
by  M.  Pervanoglou.- 

M.  Rolin-Jaeqi'EMYNS,  Belgian  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  has  been  appointed  directeur  of 
the  Acad£mie  royale  de  Belgique  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  will  publish 
shortly  a  new  volume  of  essays  by  the  late 
Prof.  Stanley  Jevons  under  the  title  “  Methods 
of  Social  Reform,  and  other  Papers.” 

Prof.  Gardthausen,  of  Leipzig,  has  ready 
his  caulogue  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  to  be 
found  in  the  convent  at  Sinai,  which  he  made 
during  his  stay  of  nearly  six  months  on  the 
spot. 


Mr.  Froude  is  now  passing  through  the 
press  the  ”  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Jane 
Welsh  Carlyle,”  which  Carlyle  had  himself  pre¬ 
pared  for  publication.  The  work  will  fill  three 
volumes. 

M.  Ferdinand  BRUNETikRE  has  collected 
into  a  volume  (Hachette)  the  essays  upon  sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  the  history  of  French  lit¬ 
erature  which  have  been  appearing  in  the 
Bevue  dts  Deux-Monde:, 

Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  has  collected  into  a 
volume  some  of  his  papers  on  English  architect¬ 
ure  as  illustrating  English  history,  which  will 
shortly  be  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  with  illustrations. 

The  German  Spelling  Reform  Association 
have  just  issued  their  KaUndtp  for  the  present 
year.  It  is  printed  in  a  reformed  spelling,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  information,  contains 
several  interesting  stories,  anecdotes,  and 
poetical  compositions. 

The  Sixth  Congress  of  the  International 
Literary  Association  is  to  be  held  at  Amster¬ 
dam  in  September.  The  Association  offers  a 
prize  for  an  essay  on  liberty  of  thought  and 
speech  in  Holland  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries. 

Don  Pasci’al  de  Gayangos  has  completed 
the  second  part  of  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
“  Calendar  of  Spanish  Sute  Papers  relating  to 
England,”  preserved  at  Simancas,  Vienna,  and 
elsewhere.  It  relates  entirely  to  events  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1531,  1533,  and  1533. 

A  collected  edition  of  the  poems  of  the 
late  Dr.  Robert  Chambers  is  about  to  be  issued 
in  Edinburgh.  The  edition  will  be  limited  to 
140  copies,  will  contain  a  new  portrait  of  the 
author,  and  to  the  early  poems  numerous  pieces 
written  in  later  life  have  been  added. 

Mada.me  Rute,  who  is  probably  better 
known  by  the  name  of  her  first  husband, 
Rattazzi,  is  about  to  found  a  weekly  paper  in 
Madrid.  This  periodical  will  deal  with  litera¬ 
ture  and  politics,  and  is  likely  to  number  many 
men  of  eminence  auiong  its  contributors. 
Emilio  Castelar  has,  it  is  said,  promised  his 
assistance. 

The  new  edition  of  Prof.  Max  MQller’s 
"Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Religion,”  to  be 
issued  shortly  by  Messrs.  Longmans,  has  been 
revised  throughout,  and  contains  a  large 
amount  of  new  matter.  Notes  have  been 
added  at  the  end,  in  length  equivalent  to  ar¬ 
ticles,  upon  the  Emperor  Akbar,  the  Lan¬ 
guages  of  Africa,  Polynesian  Mythology,  the 
Chinese  Name  for  God,  etc.,  all  intended  to 
throw  light  on  certain  obscure  questions  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  body  of  the  book.  A  very  full 
Index  has  also  been  appended. 
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Thk  new  edition  of  Messrs.  Gostwick  and 
Harrison’s  “  Outlines  of  German  Literature” 
which  is  announced,  is  intended  to  be  a  con> 
siderable  improvement  on  the  edition  of  1873. 
A  new  chapter  is  added  on  the  general  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  decennium  1873-83  ;  another  on  the 
philosophy  and  religion  of  the  same  period  ; 
while  a  concluding  survey  of  “  literary  Ger¬ 
many”  shows  how  large  a  territory  that  term 
embraces.  Some  passages  of  criticism  con¬ 
tained  in  the  old  edition  have  been  omitted  to 
make  room  for  many  new  and  original  trans¬ 
lations  of  poetry. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  H.  Buxton  Forman’s 
long-expected  edition  of  Keats  may,  perhaps, 
be  a  little  further  delayed  in  consequence  of 
the  editor’s  having  been  sent  to  Egypt  upon 
business  connected  with  the  Post-Office.  The 
despatch  and  return  of  proofs  over  so  consid¬ 
erable  a  distance  is  naturally  precarious  ;  but 
it  is  still  hoped  that  the  four  volumes,  of  which 
the  third  is  now  passing  through  the  press, 
will  be  ready  by  August  or  September.  Even 
up  to  the  day  before  his  departure  Mr.  Forman 
has  gone  on  recovering  documents  that  tend 
to  modify  the  arrangement  of  contents  more 
or  less  ;  and  the  collection  of  letters  forming 
the  bulk  of  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  will 
probably  amount  to  nearly  two  hundred. 

The  great  critical  edition  of  St.  Bonaven- 
tura,  upon  which  the  Franciscan  Fathers  have 
been  so  long  engaged,  is  at  length  ready  for 
the  press.  Preparations  were  begun  under  the 
direct  superintendence  of  the  General  of  the 
Order  more  than  twelve  years  ago.  A  system¬ 
atic  search  was  instituted  throughout  Europe 
for  MSS.  and  early  editions,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  material  was  thus  accumulated. 
The  scope  and  plan  of  the  projected  edition 
were  elaborately  described  as  far  back  as  1874 
by  the  chief  editor.  Father  de  Fauna  ;  but  the 
progress  of  the  undertaking  was  delayed  by 
his  death,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  the  first 
volume,  to  be  followed  by  three  others,  of 
Bonaventura’s  Commentary  on  the  sentences 
has  appeared.  The  publication  of  the  remaining 
works  will  be  carried  on  regularly.  In  appear¬ 
ance,  as  well  as  in  scholarly  editing,  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  ”  Bonaventura”  will  be  a  worthy  rival  to 
the  sumptuous  “  Thomas  Aquinas”  now  being 
brought  out  at  Rome,  under  the  special  pat¬ 
ronage  of  the  Pope,  the  first  volume  of  which 
has  already  been  issued  from  the  Propaganda 
Press. 
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Tidal  Machinery. — La  Nature  sutes  that, 
on  the  French  coast  in  the  Channel,  where  the 
tide  has  a  mean  range  of  about  37  feet  (in  some 


cases  it  amounts  to  56  feet),  tidal  mills  are  used 
at  various  places.  They  are  favored  not  only 
by  the  range  of  tide,  but  also  by  the  long  estu¬ 
aries  of  irregular  border  at  the  mouths  of  the  un¬ 
important  water-courses  (which  have  no  proper 
current).  The  dams  are  small  and  badly  built. 
The  motors  -are  generally  water-wheels,  which 
are  immersed  at  high  tide,  and  begin  work  when 
the  tide  is  half-way  down  ;  none  of  them  are 
arranged  to  work  with  the  flow  of  the  tide. 
The  principal  work  done  by  the  mills  is  the 
grinding  of  wheat ;  some  drive  small  saw-mills, 
or  manufactories  of  artificial  cement.  The  use¬ 
ful  effect  hardly  reaches  30  per  cent.  It  seems 
that  the  system  might  be  greatly  improved. 
The  writer  in  La  Nature  calls  attention  to  the 
topography  of  the  {>ort  of  Saint  Jean,  which  is 
about  midway  in  one  of  those  estuaries,  and 
where  there  is  a  large  natural  reservoir,  capable 
of  storing,  every  twelve  hours,  sixteen  million 
cubic  metres  of  water.  Vessels  might  be  al¬ 
lowed  passage  during  three  hours  at  full  tide. 
Six  hours’  tidal  work  might  be  had  easily.  A 
turbine,  which  would  work  when  immersed, 
and  both  in  ebb  and  flow,  would  appear  to  be 
most  suitable.  At  present  the  idea  is  of  little 
advantage,  owing  to  small  use  for  the  force  in 
that  region  ;  but,  with  improved  electric  trans¬ 
port  of  force,  it  is  thought  a  tide-mill  at  Saint 
Jean  might  be  of  great 'service  to  neighbor¬ 
ing  towns,  such  as  Dinan,  Saint  Malo,  Dinard, 
etc. 

anew  Air-Pump. — A  double-action  mer¬ 
cury  air-pump,  invented  by  Signor  Serravalle, 
who  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  it  at  a  recent 
exhibition  in  Messina,  is  described  in  the  Rivista 
Scientifico-lndustriale.  By  a  simple  mechanical 
method  two  similar  vessels  are  raised  and  low¬ 
ered  alternately  with  each  other  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  vertical  support.  A  long  caoutchouc 
tube  connecting  their  bottoms  lets  mercury  pass 
from  one  to  the  other.  Each  has  at  top  a  three- 
way  cock  ;  one  port  of  which  in  a  certain  posi¬ 
tion  leads  into  a  small  open  vessel  to  receive 
any  excess  of  mercury,  and  another  is  con¬ 
nected  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube  with  a 
spherical  piece  fixed  laterally  about  the  middle 
of  the  vertical  support.  This  piece  has  three 
passages,  communicating  together  ;  two  of  them 
are  opposite  each  other,  and  lead  into  the  tubes 
from  the  mercury  vessels ;  the  other  is  con¬ 
nected  by  tubing  to  the  vessel  to  be  exhausted 
of  air.  The  three-way  cocks  at  the  tops  of  the 
vessels  are  mechanically  shifted  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  their  course  by  means  of  a  toothed 
sector  and  rack  in  the  one  case,and  a  pin  and 
projecting  piece  in  the  other. 

Simple  Method  of  Measuring  Refrac¬ 
tion. — M.  Piltschikofl  describes  an  arrange¬ 
ment  for  measuring  the  refractive  index  of 
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liquids  of  which  one  has  but  small  quantities. 
A  hollow  lens  is  filled  with  the  liquid,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  graduated  scale  and  a  microscope, 
one  measures  exactly  the  focal  distance  of  a 
monochromatic  flame  placed  at  a  given  distance 
from  the  lens.  The  author  gives  a  simple  for¬ 
mula  for  calculating  the  index  of  the  liquid, 
when  the  constants  of  the  apparatus  have  been 
determined  once  for  all.  In  one  set  of  ex¬ 
periments,  the  index  of  glycerine  was  found 
=  1*47298,  with  a  probable  error  estimated  at 
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Editorial  Work  in  Newspaper  Offices. — 
Soon  after  six  in  the  evening  the  sub-editors 
arrive,  and  begin  to  work  upon  the  piles  of 
manuscript  and  printed  matter  which  await 
them  there.  The  printer  is  pressing  them  for 
“copy,"  for  his  hands  are  waiting  ;  but  they 
must  proceed  cautiously,  or  they  will  choke 
space  which  will  be  sorely  wanted  later  on. 
Now  the  reporters  in  Parliament  and  out  of 
doors  begin  to  send  up  their  first  manuscripts  ; 
and  if  these,  and  those  reports  as  to  which  there 
is  no  option  do  not  suffice  to  keep  the  printers 
going,  a  column  or  two  of  literary  reviews  may 
be  given  to  them,  since  these  last,  if  found  in 
excess  when  the  paper  is  made  up,  can  be  held 
over.  By  ten  the  editor  and  his  assistants  will 
be  at  their  posts,  and  now  a  serious  consultation 
is  held,  for  the  topics  of  the  principal  leaders 
must  be  decided  on  without  delay.  Such  a 
choice  has  been  deferred  until  the  latest  pos¬ 
sible  moment  for  good  reasons.  Had  it  been 
made  before  all  the  data  which  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic  telegrams.  private  notes  from  "  Whips,” 
confidential  intimations  from  political  friends, 
and  the  explorations  of  trusted  social  agents 
could  yield  had  been  realized,  it  might  be  liable 
to  reversal  when  all  the  arrangements  based  on 
it  were  in  operation.  As  it  is,  the  late  delivery 
of  a  Blue-book,  the  publication  of  an  Extraor¬ 
dinary  GautU,  or  a  telegram  announcing  that 
a  favorite  regiment  has  lost  heavily  in  South 
Africa,  will  upset  the  op>erations  of  the  editor’s 
room  just  when  such  disturbance  is  most  incon¬ 
venient.  Sometimes  those  operations  must 
commence  before  all  the  material  necessary 
for  them  is  in  hand.  An  eminent  statesman  is 
speaking  at  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  or  Manches¬ 
ter,  and  in  London,  his  speech  is  being  deliv¬ 
ered  by  the  telegraph  boys  by  instalments. 
In  such  a  case  the  leader-writer  will  be  busy 
on  the  earlier  part  of  the  speech  while  the  orator 
is  constructing  his  later  sentences.  By  a  quar¬ 
ter-past  ten  o'  clock  the  leader-writers  will  have 
addressed  themselves  to  their  tasks,  and  before 


they  have  nearly  finished  their  articles  the 
earlier  paragraphs  will  have  been  handed  to 
them  in  proof  for  correction.  By  about  eleven 
the  chief  printer  makes  his  appearance  in  the 
editor's  room  with  his  ”  statement,"  a  schedule 
ot  the  titles  and  length  in  columns  of  the  articles 
he  has  received,  showing  the  foreseen  result 
that  the  paper  is  overcrowded.  Proofs  are  now 
coming  down  very  fast  and  must  be  dealt  with 
rapidly  and  returned.  By  half- past  twelve  the 
fourth  page,  that  which  is  at  the  reader’s  left- 
hand,  when  he  opens  the  paper  out,  must  be 
closed  up,  locked  in  its  iron  frame,  and  sent 
into  the  foundry  to  be  stereotyped.  The  fifth 
page  is  the  second  to  be  sent  to  the  foundry, 
and  the  inner  pages  are  kept  open  longest. 
By  about  two  the  last  paragraph  is  dropped 
into  the  last  open  column,  and  such  as  it  has 
been  made,  with  its  merits  and  defects,  the 
morning's  paper  must  go  before  the  world. — 
Leisure  Hour. 

Basting  Outdone. — A'somewhat  novel  plan 
of  reducing-  corpulency  to  graceful  dimensions 
has  been  devised  by  a  German  medical  writer. 
The  author,  in  a  small  pamphlet  (“  Corpulency 
and  its  Cure,  according  to  Physiological  Prin¬ 
ciples,”  by  Dr.  W.  Ebstein,  Wiesbaden,  second 
edition,  1882),  points  out  defects  in  the  various 
treatments  in  vogue — Banting's  and  the  miner¬ 
al  water  system.  The  curious  thing,  however,  is 
his  own  method,  which,  he  says,  has  the  vener¬ 
able  authority  of  Hippocrates.  In  the  author's 
opinion,  corpulency  is  caused  by  too  great  a 
quantity  of  albuminoids  and  of  sweets  ;  and 
the  cure  is  to  diminish  these  and  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  fat  in  the  food.  He  gives  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  success  of  his  dietetics.  A  healthy 
man,  forty-four  years  of  age,  who  from  his 
twenty-fifth  year  had  begun  to  grow  very  stout, 
owing  to  a  sedentary  life,  and  to  the  dietetic 
use  of  an  excess  of  alcohol,  of  albuminoids,  and 
of  sweets,  lost  twenty  pounds  in  six  months  of 
the  prescribed  diet.  It  may  be  added  that, 
though  the  proportion  on  fatty  matters  was 
large,  the  diet  altogether  was  little  belter  than 
starvation  fare. 

POVERTY. 

In  day*  of  old  the  lived  a  wonhipped  taint. 

Her  humble,  lowly  mien  by  all  adored. 

Men  loved  the  maid  lor  following  their  Lord. 

And  though  their  love,  perchance,  wat  cold  and  faint. 
Not  like  the  paitiont  of  more  human  birth. 

It  wat  a  pure  and  aacred  flame,  they  taid. 

And  the  wat  one  whom  good  men  vowed  to  wed 
And  thui  abjure  the  luring  tnarea  of  earth. 

Alat  V  at  time  went  on  tuch  love  grew  rare. 

And  with  men't  favor  went  her  honored  name. 

Till  ineert  and  cold  contempt  became  her  thaie 
And  the  wat  fain  to  hide  her  head  for  thame. 

At  length,  when  left  by  all.  Crime  tought  her  hand. 
And  now  hit  tone  and  hen  infett  the  land. 

I.  M.  Elton. 
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PUBLISHER’S  MISCELLANY. 


THE  POWER  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Eaton,  preaching  on  the 
'*  Power  of  the  Press,”  says  :  “  In  a  library  at 
Florence  there  is  a  manuscript  treating  of  the 
commercial  and  war  news  of  that  day,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  modern  newspapers.  It 
was  written  about  1526.  Journalism  was  be¬ 
gun  by  a  physician  who  spent  his  leisure  in  col¬ 
lecting  and  writing  up  scraps  of  news  for  dis¬ 
tribution  among  his  patients.  In  Germany 
and  England  the  first  newspapters  were  of  the 
same  style  as  the  Florentine.  The  first  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  was  issued  in  Boston  in  1704. 
In  1725  Bradford  started  The  New  York  Ga- 
uiU.  In  1775  there  were  only  four  newspapers 
published  in  this  city.  It  was  in  1833  that  the 
large  increase  of  influence  of  journalism  began, 
and  it  has  grown  so  that  in  1870  there  were 
5871  newspapers  in  America,  and  7642  in  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Since  then  America  has 
surpassed  all  others.  France  issues  350,000,000 
copies  a  year,  England  about  the  same  number, 
while  there  are  1,500,000,000  copies  in  the 
United  States. 

”  In  1833  a  physician,  Shephard  by  name, 
noticing  the  great  sale  of  penny  knick-knacks 
in  Chatham  Street,  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
penny  newspaper,  and  shortly  after  Story  and 
Horace  Greeley  made  the  attempt  to  publish  a 
two-cent  paper.  One  of  the  most  potent  ele¬ 
ments  of  power  in  the  press  is  this  enormous 
circulation.  As  important  is  tne  character  of 
the  journalist.  Let  me  mention  a  few  examples  : 
Bryant,  the  great  mind ;  George  Ripley,  the 
keen  and  scholarly  critic,  and  Horace  Greeley, 
the  friend  of  the  laboring  man,  who  from  low 
beginnings  carved  out  his  own  fortune,  and 
gave  himself  a  name  which  the  world  can  never 
forget.” 

Mr.  Rice,  the  lately  deceased  and  really 
business  member  of  the  Rice  and  Besant  firm 
in  itovel-writing,  was  a  stiff  bargainer  with 
publishers,  and  the  chief  planner,  Mr.  Besant, 
having  the  best  literary  execution.  Both  he 
and  his  partner  hdd  positions  that  paid  them 
a  good  income  aside  from  their  literary  work. 
He  was  a  geni4il,'good  natured  man,  with  a 
Jewish  look,  used To  be  fond  of  the  turf,  and 
played  a  dashing  game  at  loo.  He  died  in 
consequence  of  gangrene  in  the  jaw  following 
the  cutting  of  a  wisdom  tooth,  which  oc¬ 
casioned  blood-poison. 


Saith  a  correspondent  of  the  Providence 
Press  :  "  Mrs.  .^mory,  of  Boston,  when  dining 
in  London  with  a  distinguished  company  gath¬ 
ered  in  honor  of  her  relative.  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
was  asked  if  Mrs.  Stowe,  whose  ‘  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin  *  was  the  sensation  of  the  day,  was 
black,  like  the  characters  she  described  !” 

Girard  College. — When  Stephen  Girard 
died,  fifty-two  years  ago,  and  left  two  millions 
of  dollars  to  found  a  college  for  orphan  boys, 
he  little  thought  that  his  bequest  would  be  so 
carefully  and  successfully  managed  as  to  be 
worth,  in  half  a  century,  over  twenty  millions, 
and  every  year  shows  a  large  addition  to  its 
residuary  fund.  Its  income  in  1882  amounted 
to  $1,022,807.98.  The  college  now  contains 
1 1 10  pupils,  and  there  are  433  candidates  for 
admission. 

Sculptors. — The  portrait  sculptors  are  reap¬ 
ing  golden  harvests  nowadays.  A  statue  of 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  is  to  be  unveiled  at 
W’oolwich  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught ;  Mr. 
Boehm’s  bronze  statue  of  Carlyle  was  lately 
unveiled  in  London  ;  the  Hungarian  Nightin¬ 
gale,  Petbfi,  has  one  at  Buda-Pesth ;  and 
Washington  Irving  is  to  be  honored  by  one  in 
Central  Park. 

Hungary. — Hungary  is  fast  becoming  quite 
a  silk-growing  country.  From  statistics  pub¬ 
lished  a  short  time  ago  it  appears  that  in  1S81 
there  were  2976  producers,  who  turned  out 
41,537  kilogrammes  of  cocoons,  which  realized 
not  less  than  41,816  florins.  On  the  profits 
there  has  been  established,  with  State  aid,  a 
model  school,  which  promises  to  give  a  well- 
directed  impetus  to  the  silk-raising  industry. 

Mark  Twain  failed  to  answer  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  to  him  by  Sergeant  Ballantine.  After  wait¬ 
ing  a  reasonable  time  the  latter  was  so  exas¬ 
perated  at  not  receiving  an  answer  that  he 
mailed  Twain  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  postage- 
stamp  as  a  gentle  reminder.  Mr.  Clemens 
wrote  back  on  a  postal :  “  Paper  and  stamp 
received  ;  please  send  an  envelope.” 

London  Police. — With  a  population  of 
nearly  5,000  000,  and  with  an  aggregate  of 
over  700,000  houses,  London  finds  that  an 
allowance  of  two  policemen  to  every  1000  in¬ 
habitants,  and  of  fourteen  policemen  to  every 
1000  houses,  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  law. 


Publifher^s  MisceUany. 


Udolpho  Wolfe’s  Schiedam  Aromatic 
Schnapps. — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  an  article  so  universally  recog¬ 
nized  as  that  of  the  Schiedam  Schnapps.  Its 
virtues  have  long  since  asserted  themselves 
in  cases  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  adaptable, 
and  the  immense  sales  effected  throughout 
the  markets  of  the  world  prove  that  it  has  in¬ 
trinsic  merit.  It  has  been  pronounced  by 
scientists  to  possess  the  qualities  of  a  gentle 
stimulant  and  fine  invigorant,  and  careful 
analyses  have  proven  that  it  is  entirely  free 
from  all  adulterating  ingredients. 

Railroads  in  the  West.— In  the  five  great 
Western  States  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  the  increase  of  railroad 
mileage  for  last  year  has  aggregated  2077 
miles,  or  nearly  26  per  cent  of  the  total  new 
mileage  of  the  entire  country.  The  new  track 
is  distributed  thus  :  Ohio,  501  miles  ;  Michi¬ 
gan,  2^%\  miles  ;  Indiana,  545  miles  ;  Illinois, 
383  miles  ;  and  Wisconsin,  371  miles. 

N,  Y.  Foundling  Asylum.  —  The  New 
York  Foundling  Asylum,  in  Sixty-eighth  | 
Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  Avenues, 
which  in  a  few  years  has  grown  from  a  mere 
bantling  to  a  large  and  flourishing  institution, 
during  the  past  year  has  sheltered  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  2458  children  and  457  homeless 
mothers,  and  since  its  organization  has  placed 
nearly  two  thousand  children  in  happy  homes. 

Treasure  Found. — Seven  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-two  gold  pieces,  worth 
more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars,  some  of 
the  coins  bearing  the  superscription  of  Charles 
V.,  Guillaume  de  Beauregard,  and  John  the 
Good,  were  unearthed  on  the  destruction  of  an 
old  house  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  Rue 
Vieille  du  Temple,  Paris,  the  other  day. 

What  Little  Girls  can  do.— Three  little 
sisters,  Mattie,  Rachel,  and  Marian  Coflin,  of 
Muirkirk,  Prince  George’s  County,  Maryland, 
became  interested  in  the  effort  to  endow  Har- 
ftr's  Young  PtopU' s  cot  in  St.  Mary’s  Free 
Hospital,  New  York.  They  worked  all  sum¬ 
mer,  and  on  December  15th  held  a  little  fair 
in  the  Muirkirk  school-house,  the  result  of  which 
was  a  contribution  to  the  fund  of  $100.  Mure 
than  $1600  of  the  $3000  called  for  has  been 
raised  by  the  readers  of  Young  People. 

“Vice  Versa.’’  — The  real  name  of  F. 
Anstey,  author  of  “  Vice  Versa,’’  is  Guthrie, 
and  he  is  about  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Winans,  of  Baltimore,  has  killed  some 
two  hundred  stags  in  the  Scotch  forests  for 
shooting  in  which  he  pays  seventy-five  thou, 
■and  dollars  yearly. 


Canoe  Voyage. — An  extraordinary  canoe 
voyage,  which  began  at  Lake  George  on 
August  19th,  ended  at  Pensacola  on  February 
3d.  The  adventurous  cruisers  were  Dr.  C. 
A.  Neide,  of  Schuylerville,  N.  Y.,  and  Cap- 
uin  S.  D.  Kendall,  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt,  and 
their  route  was  by  the  canals  to  Buffalo,  thence 
by  rail  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Alleghany, 
by  that  river  to  the  Ohio,  down  the  Ohio  and 
the  Mississippi,  and  across  the  Gulf. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
pottage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

Figures  of  the  Pest.  From  the  Leaves  of 
Old  Journals.  By  Josiah  Quincy.  Boston  ; 
Roberts  Brothers.  i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  404.  Price, 
$1.50. 

Landmarks  of  English  Literature.  By  Hfnry 
J.  Nicoll.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  dr*  Co. 
i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  460.  Price,  $1.75. 

Hygiene  for  Girls.  By  Irenaeus  P.  Davis, 
M.D.  New  York  ;  D.  Appleton  &*  Co.  i6mo, 
cloth,  pp.  208.  Price,  $1.2$. 

Life  of  Ijsrd  Lawrence.  By  R.  BoswortH 
Smith,  M.A.  With  Maps  and  Portrait.  New 
York  :  C.  Sctibner's  Sons.  Cloth,  a  vols.,  8vo. 
Price,  $5. 

Ice  Pack  and  Tundra.  By  Wm.  H.  GildER. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  New  York. 

C.  Scribner's  Sons.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  344.  Price,  $3. 

History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States. 
By  John  Reade  McMaster.  In  5  vols.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  dr*  Co.  Vol.  i.  8vo,  cloth, 
pp.  622.  Price,  $2.50. 

Leading  Men  of  fapan.  By  Chas.  Lanman. 
Boston :  D.  Lothrop  6*  Co.  lamo,  cloth,  pp. 
421.  Price,  $2. 

Perfect  Prayer.  By  Rev,  Chauncey  Giles 
Philadelphia  :  f.  B.  Utpincott  dr*  Co.  lamo, 
cloth,  pp  234.  Price,  $1. 

Animal  Intelligence.  By  Geo.  J.  Romanes. 
International  Scientific  Series.  New  York : 

D.  Appleton  ^  Co.  lamu,  cloth,  pp.  52a  Price, 
$t-75- 

An  Honorable  Surrender.  By  Mary  Adams. 
New  York  :  C.  Scribner's  Sons.  i2mo,  cloth, 
pp.  323.  Price,  $1. 

Homespun  Stories.  By  A.  R.  Hope.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  dr*  Co.  tamo,  cloth,  pp. 
346.  Price,  9 1. 

The  Christian  Year.  By  John  Keble.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  Co.  Parchment  Library. 
l8mo,  pp.  291.  Price,  $1.25. 

Selected  iMters.  By  Shelley.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  6*  Co.  Parchment  Library.  i8mo, 
pp.  254.  Price,  $1.25. 

On  the  Desert.  By  Henry  M.  Field,  D.D. 
New  York  :  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons.  l2mo,  cloth, 
PP*  330*  I  Price,  $2. 
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BRAIlff  AND  NERVB  FOOD. 

VITALIZED  PHOS-PHITES 


It  TMtore.  the  energy  lost  by  NerrousneM  or  Indigestion ;  relieres  lasaitude  and  Neuralgia  ; 
refreshes  the  Nerves,  tii^  by  worry,  excitement,  or  excessive  brain  fatigue ;  strengthens  a  fail, 
ing  memory  ;  and  gives  renewed  vigor  in  all  diseases  of  Nervous  Exhaustion  or  Debility.  It 
is  the  only  PREVENTIVE  of  Consumption. 

It  gittt  vitality  to  the  in$u ffieient  bodUy  or  mental  groirth  of  children,  prevente  fretfulneu,  and 
fives  guiet,  rest,  and  sleep.  It  gives  a  better  disposition  to  it\fants  and  children,  as  it  promotes 
good  nealth  to  brain  and  body. 

Composed  of  tbe  nerve-giving  principles  of  the  Ox.Brain  and  Wlieat-Qerm.  Physicians 
have  prescribed  600,000  packagea  For  sale  by  Druggists,  or  by  mcil,  fl. 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  664  A  666  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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•0,000  ACCIDENT  INSCRA-N)  B.  fa.f  WBKKI.T  InDBMMTT.  MEMBEKSHIP  FEK,  ••.  AnSUAL 
Cost  about  ai<».  tekiek  is  about  oue-thifil  Ike  rate  charged  hg  stock  companies. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Application  Blunk'«.  Eur<>peau  I’eriiiU-*. 

C*  B.  P£KT  (of  Kogern,  I'cvt  &  Co.),  •*rrsl<lciit.  J.  H.  PITi  llKR,  Secretary, 


COLUMBIA 

BICYCLES 


H  DOlURS  PER  DOZER. 

BY  ROCKWOOD, 

17  UNION  SQUARE,  WEST. 

Mr.  Knekwood  five*  peT*on:t' 
aitenfWm  to  the  pneini^  of  wtler- 
from  R  to  t  o'clock  (laltv 


Made  of  the  very  be*t  material, 
by  tbe  moet  ekilful  work¬ 
men,  ezpreealy  fur 
roaa  use, 

COLUMBIAN 

Are  tbe  favorite  with  riders,  and 
their  auperiority  in  beaatv, 
atractare,  and  flniah  la  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  all. 

Bend  8c.  atamp  for  88  page 
CatalOKue.  with  price-list  and 
full  iufonnation. 

I  The  Pope  Mfg.  Co., 

665  Washington  St., 

BOS'l'ON,  MASS. 


Wei  De  Meyer'S 


CATARRH 

CURE 


gold  medal,  PA£IB,  1878. 

BAKER'S 


Dr.  Wei  De  Meyer’a  Catarrh  Care  is  an  abac- 
late  Cure  for  this  terrible  and  loathrome  disease. 
Cases  which  have  resisted  other  remedies  fur 
live  and  twenty  years,  have  yic.ded  to  this 
treatment  in  a  few  weeks.  X 

Dr.  Wei  De  Meyer’s  Catarrh  Care  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  Mail  or  Kzpresa  at  onr  expense  on 
receipt  of  61.00  for  One  Package  or  65.00 
for  Six  Packa.:es,  also  sold  by  Dinggista. 

Dr.  Wei  De  Meyer's  ** Illustrated  Treatise” 
on  the  canses,  conaequmces  and  care  of  Ca¬ 
tarrhal  diseaaea,  will  be  mailed  free  on  your 
requeet. 

D.  B.  Dbwbt  a  Co.,  188  Folton  St.,  N.  T. 


Warranted  ahsolutely  pssr^ 
Cocoa,  fh>m  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  IthaafAre* 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  eoonomL 
oal.  It  ia  delicioua,  nouriahlng, 
strengtheniug,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  fur  Invalids  a. 
well  aa  for  persons  In  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhaag* 


SeUeHc  Magtmn4  Advertiser. 


y{^| 


UR. LAMB,  59CarilllKSt.,K.  Y. 


OCHURCH  FURNITURE. 


MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTY. 


SmilWO  KCLYEK  COMMimiOH  SETS,  ETC. 


BANNERS  IN  SILK  AND  COLD,  SS  EACH. 


Send  for  Cireulnr. 


PENb 


aBSTABUSHED  1840. 

IHPBOTED  PIKLD,  RABINS,  OPEiU 
AND  TOlBISrs  BLAKKEK. 
SpectaciMend  ETM3lM«ea.  Artiftcial  Hninai 
^ea.  H.  WALbBTBlN,  Optician.  41  Unloi 
Square,  N.  I.  Catalofpee  mailed  br  encloaine  atamp. 
Hl^eat  awarda  from  all  tbe  World'a  BxbibTiiona. 


ImrAiaZD  BBoitnmrG 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


a  week  In  roar  own  town.  Terma  and  $.'>  ouU, 
free.  Adiire.a 

II  lln.i.BTT  A  To  .  Portland  M'-c 


ELECTRIC 

Scouring 

POLISH 


VALUABLE  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

ALLIBONBS)  DICTIONABT  of  PROHE  UCOTATIONR. 
By  8.  AuaTiM  Alubonb,  LL.D.  With  Indexea.  6ro, 
extra  cloth,  $4  SO. 

AUilBONrs  DICTIONABT  OF  POETICAL  QTOTA. 
tiona.  By  8.  Austim  Aixinoin,  LL.D.  With  In¬ 
dexea.  8vo,  extra  cloth,  f4.S0. 

UPPINCOTT’K  PKONOCNCINO  titZKTTEEB  OP  THE 
World.  A  complete  Oeosraphlcal  Dictionary,  ffa- 
oiaed  JSdUion  of  1880.  Hi/A  SomUtnenXary  Table*. 
>680  pagea.  Imperial  8ro,  sheep,  fl> 

UPPINCOTT’B  PBONOONCINfl  BIOGBAPHICAL 
Dictionarr.  Containing  Complete  and  Concise  Bl- 
egrephical  8ketrhes  of  the  Eminent  Pertona  of  all 
Ages  and  Coantrii.a.  By  J.  Tnoiiae,  A  M.,  M.D. 
Imperial  8vo,  sheep,  $10  ;  >  vole.,  cloth,  pa. 

Per  aato  by  B.  R.  PBLTON, 

M  BfU  Btrmt,  Maw  Torh. 


PENCILS,  UOLDBRS,  CASES.  ETC. 

THE  CALLI  GRAPHIC  PEN, 

A  GOLD  PEN  AND  RCBBER  HOLDER,  contain¬ 
ing  Ink  for  several  days’  writing.  Can  be  carried  in 
the  pocket  Always  ready  for  nee.  A  luxury  to  persona 
who  cart  to  preaerve  their  indlvidnality  in  writing. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD, 

ISO  Broadway,  New  Tark. 

Send  for  Price-liat.  Onr  Ooodt  are  aold  by  Orat-claaa 
dealera. 

AMERICAN  NATIONAL  PREACHER. 

SermoHt  by  the  moat  Stnlnent  Cleryymett  In 
Ameriea  from  1899  to  1849. 
covniiente 

[40  Volumes  and  over  500  Anthon. 

Thia  work  la  now  ont  of  print,  and  only  two  a«ta  are 

foraale.  Price,  $40.  Address 

E.  K.  FELTON,  25  Bond  Street,  New  Tork. 


FINE  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS. 

“MAROUKRITK”  . 

AKD 

“  OPHELIA  •’ 

Theee  beantiful  engmvin(r«  liave  lately  ap¬ 
peared  in  tlie  Beieetie  Magatine.  and  have  u<mv 
been  biglily  flnialied,  and  are  printed  (India 
proofs  only)  on  fine,  heavy  paper,  size,  includ¬ 
ing  margin,  Ifix  12  ;  engraved  surface,  7x4. 
will  tmuie  about  16  x  12.  They  are  intended 
either  for  framing,  for  an  eaael,  or  for  a  poit- 
folio. 

The  subjects  are  from  Bertrand’s  celebrated 
painiings,  the  figures  are  beautilully  drawn, 
and  are  companion  subjects,  engraved  in  the 
finest  manner  (pure  lino  and  stipple),  and  are 
worthy  of  a  plme  in  any  a|)artnient.  We 
know  of  no  other  enirraviiigs  of  their  size  snd 
price  that  can  compare  with  tliem.  We  only 
furnish  this  one  style,  and  they  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  our  catalogue. 

Price,  50  cents  each,  or  $1  fAe  jMiir. 

We  will  send  them  by  mall,  on  roller,  care 
fully  done  up,  on  receipt  of  price. 

E.  R.  PELTOS,  PubUsher, 

25  Bond  Street,  Bew  York. 


EcUctie  Magasin*  Adv^riutr. 


COOK’S  GRAND  EXCURSION 

CALIFORNIA, 

TltlTlNO  IN  ROUTS 

WMhlairtnR,  th»  IsmiHolli  I'sTrof  Kentncky.tbemnd 

Sriret  iind  pa«m;«  or  Th«  Kork;  MoiiMtaUii  in  CoIrtr* 
,  Deuver,  Santa  soathcrn  I'allforaia, 

THK  YOSKraiTK  VALLliV, 

and  Raa  FraarluTO,  retnrning  via  Halt  l-aka  fltf, 
Chicago  and  Mugara  Falla,  atarta  May  8,  1883.  occupy¬ 
ing  I  urht  w'ceka.  Coat  >800.  The  uut«artl  and  rrturn 

iourneya  by  entirely  different  mntea.  PallaiaB  caia, 
lotel  accoiiiniudalioii,  carriage  drivet,  and 

ALL  VECESSART  EXPENSES  INCLUDED. 

Fall  particalara  free  on  application. 

Addreaa  (Ml  Broadway,  New  York. 

Thoa.  Cook  A  Soaa.K  I**?  Waah  ngtou  St.,  B<«ton. 

jsil  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


pifpfA  Pronounced  by  emla- 

h  If  h  ent  i..eu  and  women, 

Kb  •  hi  W  ond  the  Preaa  gener* 

nAIIPllTCDC 

Mo  won- an  who  rnluea  her  own  happlneoa,  or  tliat  of 
her  cb  Idren,  ran  afford  todo  without  It.  Aaan  Indica¬ 
tion  of  the  Au'.hor'a  popularity,  It  may  be  atated  that 
over  100.000  coplea  of  her  •^Common  Senae  In  the 
Bouaehold  ”  have  been  aold.  and  ahe  baa  had  hundreda 
of  thoiiaanda  of  rcadcrti.  The  work  la  in  one  beauti¬ 
fully  prin.od  and  bound  rolume.  Price,  fit.  Foraale 
by  all  borkaellera.  or  aent,  poatpald.  on  rece'pt  of 

‘■"Ti-.i’JM'l'Iiit,.  BY  MARION 

M  ud  6N  R— 1.  Bl..  N.  T.  ,..-,..1^ 

U>  nk  of  tcatlmonlala  aent  UADI  AUll 
on  appUcatlon.  nHIILflllUi 


BY  MARION 
HARLAND. 


OUR  SCRAP-BOOK  PACK. 

Put  np  rxprea«ly  for  Canl  Colleciora.  Contain.  80 
Elegant  Large  Cbronio  Advertlaing  Carda.  All  the  new 
deeiiniit  complete  In  aeta,  embracing  Oold,  Silver,  and 
different  bright-colored  tluta,  etc.  Price,  by  mail,  poet- 
paid,  cenui.  Addn-aa 

CUAS.  TOLLNKR,  Jr.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


■  I  iniCTiyr  .Svperior  Knlaomlne 

ALIlDllJ  I  lilt  M  and  CMAnp*.  U 

I II  Vi  an  artieU  of  unttjualUd 
m-rit.  It  it  a  viUvabie  dit- 
eottry.  It  wUl  jmy  you  to  ttnd  for  tamplf  card  and 
tittimoniaU  to  BKKVEY  HROM.,  3'i  Burling 
Slip,  New  York  City,  or  AYKHiVV 
PAI.NT  CU.,  Chicago  au4  Boaton. 


EVERY  WRITER  AND  READER  SHOULD  SEND 
50  CENTS  FOR 

Handy-Book  of  Synonymes 

or  WOBD8  IM  OKMSBAI,  UBS. 

as^ooo  woBiiSf 

Invalnable  to  all  ietter-writera  and  tboaa  who  dealro  to 
ezpreaa  themaelvea  correctly. 


Addrew  S.  B.  FELTON,  Pabliiher, 

»S  Bond  at.,  JTeae  Torh. 


la  a  Poaltire  Cure 


t  General  Iniiei  to  the  Eclectic  Magazine, 

From  1844  to  June,  1881. 

Net  price  (no  trade  disconnt),  cloth,  $8. 
Porchaaere  will  please  remit  with  order.  Ad¬ 
dress 

Q.  P.  INDEX,  Bamoor,  Maimb. 


Fer  all  theae  Palaftil  Oemsialata  sad  WeakaaaasS 
ae  eemmea  te  ear  beet  feauda  paaalatlaa. 

A  Nadlclaa  fhr  WoaiaB.  larestedby  sWoaua. 
Prepared  by  a  YTsaiaa. 

Iba  Onalial  BmIImI  Dliia?>ry  Baw  tha  Sawa  af  nalary. 

t^It  rerlTia  tha  drooping  apirlts,  invigoratae  and 
bannanlaaa  tha  organic  tnnettona,  glvaa  alaaticity  and 
Srnmeaa  to  tha  atap,  reatoraa  the  natural  Inatra  totba 
eye,  aaJ  plinta  on  tha  pale  cheek  of  woman  the  freak 
roaos  of  Ufa’a  aprtng  and  aarly  aummer  tima. 
|3f~Phyticiaiu  Use  It  aad  Pratcribs  It  Freely  *VS 
It  ramoraa  faintneaa,  flatulency,  daatroya  nil  emvlng 
tor  atlmnlant,  and  ralleraa  wiaknam  of  the  stomneh. 

Thnt  feeling  of  bearing  down,  enoalng  pain,  weight 
and  backache,  la  always  parmanently  cored  by  its  nsai 
For  the  core  of  Kidney  Oemeinlnts  ef  either  ana 
this  Cempennd  la  nnanrpnaaed. 

LTSIA  E.  PIMKHAirS  AuMtD  PURIFIES 

wilt  eradicate  every  reatige  of  Etunora  frum  the 
Blood,  and  give  ton#  and  strength  to  the  aystem,  of 
man  nonmn  or  child.  Insiat  on  bavlag  U. 

Both  tbs  (Compound  and  Blood  Pnrlfler  are  prepared 
attSSandtB  Weatem  Arenne,  Lynn,  Maas  Prioeof 
either,  gL  Biz  bottles  for  ft.  Bent  by  maU  In  the  form 
of  plAs,  or  of  loflcngea,  on  reoaipt  of  prloa,  gl  per  boa 
tor  either.  Mrs.  Pinkham  f  rttly  answers  all  lettara  of 
imiulry.  Bnelooo  Set,  stamp.  Send  tor  pamphlet. 

Ifo  family  ahonM  bo  without  LTBIA  E  PTKEHAlTfl 
UVEK  PILUi.  They  euro  oonottpadlon,  blllonaneo^ 
and  torpidity  of  the  Ueor.  K  cento  per  box. 

gi^Mnld  by  all  Drnggiata.~Gg  0) 


COLDIJJ^  AROOgV 


I 

I  8  Eclectic  Mcufazine  Advertiser. 


Jioi 

E 

Cd ,  1,1 

For  18M  10  Kli^aot  lt<Hia  ui  li>)  FoiteK.  S  (Jolurod 
Plot**  ••f  F  ow*  •  aod  VrfcotBblea.  ooil  ■ore  lhao 
1000  lllaatrailoaaof  the  chtdccat  Flowrra.  PUnt*,  and 
Vegetable*,  and  Dirt‘cllon-*rorgruw'init.  Itithandaome 
enough  for  iheCi*ntre  I  ableor  a  tloliday  Prri^nt.  N;nd 
on  *nar  name  and  Poai-oOlce  addrena,  with  10  centi,  and 
I  will  iwnd  you  a  copy,  postage  paid  Thi*  i«  not  a 

anarter  of  Ita  coal  It  ie  printed  In  both  Engliah  and 
erman.  If  ynn  afterward  order  aeeda  deiliict  the  10c. 
Tlek*e  Keeda  are  the  Beat  'n  the  World! 
The  Flokai.  Guibk  will  tell  how  to  get  and  grow  th<  m. 

TIcli’a  FI ‘Wer  and  Traetable  tiardaa.  17i  Paget. 
•  Cclored  Plate*,  SOO  Engraringe.  ForSlIceniM  in  paper 
eorere ;  111  elegant  cloth.  In  German  or  Englieh 

TIrk'a  lllaatraied  Hoatlily  Macaaiae— 't  Pagee.  a 
Colored  Plaie  in  every  number  and  many  line  Eiigrav- 
Inge  Price,  $1.85  a  year  ;  Five  Copiea  for  Ffi.  Specimen 
Nnmbera  aent  for  10  cenu ;  I  trial  oop  ee  for  it5  centa. 

JA:vIKS  tick,  Koeheeter,  N.  Y. 


dh  B  B  ■  ■%  Send  one,  two.  three  or  five 

B  1 1  ■■  dollar*  for  a  retail  tex.  by  ex* 
I  a  cl  IW  I  I  W  pre**,  of  the  lie*!  candle*  in 
I  the  World,  put  up  inhandaome 
boze*.  All  atrictly  pore,  butt- 
able  for  Preaenta.  Try  It  once. 

Addreaa  C.  P.  taCNTHEB,  Confeetloner, 
T8  Badleoii  Bt.,  rhlraco. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


FOR  THE  PERMANENT  CURE  OF 

^CONSTIPATIONa^ 

Vo  other  diaeaaa  la  ao  jarevelent  la  thla  ooim* 
trx  at  ConatipatioB,  and  no  remedy  haa  ever 
eqnallad  the  oatotxatad  KIDltSY-WOET  aa  a 
erne.  Whatever  thaoanae,  however  otaattnate 
the  oaae,  thla  remedy  will  overooma  It. 

01 1  BO  ^nTTaittWiaMliig  wnmpl^lwt 

a  llBEsOa  ia  very  qitto  beoompUoated 
with  eonstlpaalon.  Kidney- Wort  atrangthena 
the  waahenad  parta  and  qnicUy  onrta  all  kinda 
of  PUaa  even  whaa  phyaialana  and  madfadnaa 
have  battara  tailad. 

RHEUMi^lSM. 

SSaPUIi  CITU,  aa  it  la  for  A1.I.  tbapalafhl 
dleaaaaaoftbalCldtwy,  LIvwr  and  Bowela* 

Italaanaaathaayatamofthaaorid  poiaenthat 
oan-aa  the  draadftil  anlforing  whiim  only  tba 
Tiottma  of  rheumaUim  oaa  realixa. 

THOUSANDS  OF  CASSS  ^ 
oftheworat  forma  of  this  terrible  disaaaehave 
haaa  qaMdy  reUaved.  aad  in  a  abort  time 
PBSFSOTLY  CUSED. 

tVit  eleeaaea,  Btrci«tbeM  aad  givea  Vow 
Ufb  to  all  the  Important  organa  of  the  body. 
Tbanatnial  motion  of  the  Kidneys  ie  raetared. 
The  liver  ie  oleeneed  of  aU  dlaaaaa,  aad  tba 
Bowalamove  fraaly  and  baalthfhlly. 

IV*lt  Aefoatfoaaamotimaoa  tbeKLUMRa, 
UWR  AVD  BOWXUl-d  bj  eevetiiirra. 

•l.uai'»arMtT.  Diyoaaba  aant  bymall. 
WEUA,  KICBAKMOM  A  OO.,  Beilingta«,Yt.  (ir) 


KIDNEY-WORT 


liADIES 

SMOKB 

Toot  Plants. 

and  deetroT  an 
_  .  Inarcti,  wlt£  oar 

Pnmlgator.  invented  k  mannfactarsit 
rorthtipanmae.  Sample  by  mall  with 
inatnrUoaa,  ate  ,  four  to  one  addTMA 
r*a.  Agenta.  both  aezes,  wanted, 

(“  W.  cmtIaMaWi  wUk  th.  vacl.  aai  ikoafki  it  isU.fcct<irT, 
HMl  Mill  Pilai  m.’’->IAMES  VICK.)  Aiireaa 
IVES  A  OO.,  SoU  ICaaaAai.  Vow  Haven,  Oena. 


INVESTORS 

DBOIAIWO  rUUT-CLAftt 


DIVIDEND 

Paying  Storke  or  Bonda  yielding 

TKN  PKB  CNNT  per  annum  and  over, 

WELL  SECURED, 

may  obtain  full  particnlars,  with  aatiafactnry  references 
and  te*timonUl-,  by  aildn  asiug  H.  Bl.AISUELL, 
Flna'i’l  Agent,  4b  Congress  El  •  hoslon,  lisas,  liaation 
tills  magazine. 


ROOKS  on  BUILD  NG,  Painting,  Dec- 

^  orating,  etc.  For  my  eighty  page  Illnatrated  Cat¬ 
alogue,  addreaa,  enclosing  three  S-oent  eiamps, 

WM.  T.  CitHNTiM  k.  •  AaUr  Plaee,  >ew  Terk. 

CONSUMPTION. 

I  Lars  a  poaltlTs rtmadr  tor  tbs  abova  bv  Its 

HM  tbonsaada  ot  eases  of  ths  went  kind  and  of  tone 
atandlaabava  baea  cored.  Indeed,  »o  .troat  lo  mj  taltfi 
ia  Itt  Sllleacr,  that  t  will  Mnd  TWO  BOTTLKd  FRIK  ta- 
gatber  with  a  T ALrZBLB  TRBATI8B  on  tbU  illi-iaoa.  ts 
aay  saOMar  Olve  Kaaraes  aad  T.  O.  addraas. 

PK  T.  A  BLOOCK,  M  Pearl  Bt„  Bew  Tsrk. 

TINCE  Of  &  LIFETIML 


WishiBC  tD  Intredmes  oar  mv  tii<1  bMBtifal  ws«klTfaT>UeBitPiii, 

THC^OOLDCfi  AROOSY.  teto  lK>tns  la  tba 

uuit*^  StfoMt  wbsrs  It  to  aoft  d«*w  taksBf  wa  Mska  tbs  ffttlawlac 
faaiarfeaWs  and  macalbasai  BBtor  a*  all  wba  raad  tills  advar* 
ttssBVAslg  ralytagr  m^mm  tmtmwm  f*r  aar 

If  7oa  will  arod  aa  BB<ta..  witich  to  tba  pcioa  of  a 

tbras  maatha*  aahacr<a<**»B,  ws  will  Forward  faa  _ 

O.VB  BIfaWEM  rLATrO  BUTTEB  KVIFC, 
OsVB  BIlAVEB^rLATCD  aUBAm  Brou.V, 
mnL  SltaVEM  BTSKIr-rEJlTB*  TBA  SPOOltM, 
packsd  la  aasat  boigSllcbarfFa  prvpaid.  Tbsas  caeda  aia  worib 
and  ars  aold  far  mora  tbsa  twte<»  tiw  aabaertsttoa  piica,  and  If  aot 
^rtoctiy  aattotoctnr/  aiay  ba  raturasd,  and  tra  will  tafsad  tba 
aMaaytaaaarycnaa.  Oar  aalj  aMaci  la  auktnf  tbto  offsr 
tayoa  latoplaea  la  yaor  baada  tbabsataadtooatpoaalarwasbly 
alory  la  iba  Caliad  Stataa,  baltorlaf  yoa  will  alwaya 
Mata  a  saiaierlbar  afiar  aara  iaa<!!a«  aoaia  of  Ha  toarinstlnc  ata- 
rtoa.  la  tha  tbirtsaa  aaaibara  Tna  will  FYoafva  will  bs  toaadftiar 
SF^rial  atn-toa  by  UOBATIO  ALOn.  Ja..  BOWIED  A  BLLU. 
mOLLO  BOBBINS,  jB..aad  RABBT  CaBTLBIIOM.  Aayoaa^ 


M  #  KlegRut  i 

b4gjj..d 


t  Songs,  Words  end  Music,  illnstrsted,  sent 
Id  for  9Se.  'sumps  token),  by  N.  B. 
le  Co.,  816  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ilva  wbaa  aaaa  latradaead  talaafanfly  It  wUlalwsyt  rrinatn  aad 
waiban  atwayahara  yoaaaayarmaaaat  aahaerfbtr.  Our  list  of 
aoaliibatora  ambraca  tha  boat  tatost  af  tba  world.  whrai 

Biay  baBsatlf«BAd:  HOBAT  OALOEB,  Ja.,  BDWAbOS  FIXIS, 
RABBY  CA'^TI.niON.  KBAlHC  H.  CONYBB'^K,  MABY  A 
DKNI»ON,  U)WA|t»  KYBBlCtT  HALB.  OLIVBB  OPTIO  Aira  a 
Hoar  or  Omsaa.  Onr  Ylrn  is  kaowm  as  aaa  sf  tbaassat  raltobla 
la  tnaUaltadbtataa  swd  d«4BcabaflaiMS  a*  AS^^BO^OyaHy 
with  tba  roaatry  pM>f>la  aa  wa  do.  wa  eanld  aot  sffi'rd  to  ailsr^ 
BfYsaat.  Wa  lafar  loaay  Maw  Yaiv  yobllsbara  aa  to  oarraltob4.tr. 
ilkow  thla  to  yaor  frtoBda,  aad  fat  taa  to  >ola  yoa,  atod  va  wUl 
aradyoay«»arBahacrimioafraa.  Ad>tfaaaaM<wdarato 

K.  f^.  SIDCOUTA  CO.,  le  Barriaj  ei.,  BtwTwk. 
w  CmT  this  out,  Tt  will  not  appMr  as*in« 


Compound 


For  the  Cure  of  Chronic  Diseases. 


‘•I  ALMOST  FOKUET  THAT  I  HAVE 
BEEN  SICK.** 

TbU  if  the  declaration  of  a  lad;  in  Welleeville,  Mo., 
whofc  friend.,  to  uae  her  own  worde,  ”  had  all  Kiveii  np 
that  I  waa  (foiof;  with  Vonnumption  aa  fa-xt  a.  I  could." 
We  give  her  own  account  of  the  luarvelloua  change 
wrought  by  Compound  Oxygen  : 

"  I  was  convaleacing  from  a  aix  weeks*  fever  when  I 
began  using  the  Oxygen.  Was  very  much  reduced  in 
flesh  and  strength  ;  could  only  sit  up  a  part  of  the  time. 
Had  a  alight  cough  and  raised  some  matter  and  phlegm 
from  my  inngs.  After  using  the  Oxygen  one  week,  my 
weight  waa  e^hty-nine  and  a  half  pounda ;  three  weeks 
after  it  was  ninety -two  pounds,  a  train  of  two  and  a  half 
iwunds  in  three  weeks.  I  think  itliaa  been  much  faster 
for  the  laat  two  weeks. 

“  I  have  been  using  Oxygen  for  aix  weeks,  and  am 
now  able  to  ride  to  town,  six  miles,  do  my  shopping, 
and  back  again,  get  dinner  for  my  family,  and  work  at 
light  housework  all  the  remainder  of  the  day  witliout 
stopping  to  rest.  Am  feeling  so  strong  and  well  that 
I  aiino*l/oro*t  I  hav4  bten  nek,  tind  shonld  think  my 
lungs  well  if  it  were  nut  for  the  smarting  or  uneasy 
feeling  in  my  throat  and  some  pain  between  my  sbuul- 
dera  at  times. 

“  My  enngh  (when  I  do  cough,  which  is  not  often)  is 
much  more  aatisfatrtury  atid  less  of  a  hack  than  it  was 
six  w  eeks  ago,  and  I  think  1  raise  more  phlegm  and  less 
matter. 

'  I  am  able  to  do  my  own  work,  and  it  is  so  easy  that 
I  And  it  a  real  pleasure.  Appttit4  it  tpUndid.  Sterp 
nrtn  or  right  houm  $oundly  ;  no  night  neeats,  no  dir- 
trutinq  Hek  headache*,  a*  /  ueed  to  have.  Mg  friend* 
had  aU  given  vp  that  I  too*  going  with  Contumption  a* 
f(ut  a*  I  could,  but,  inttead,  I  am  looking  better  than  for 
veart.  and  I  think  it  is  through  Uod's  mercy  and  Ills 
blessing  and  your  Oxygen  that  has  brought  me  health 
and  happiuesa.*' 


‘*A  WONDER  TO  ALL  MV  PRIENDN.** 

A  lady  at  Sandy  Creek,  N.  Y.,  wrote  us  in  April  last, 
I  giving  a  statement  of  her  case.  She  had  been  a  suSerer 
i  for  many  years,  especially  from  Neuralgia.  In  her  let- 
I  ter  she  said  ; 

"itineceujtered  terriblu  from  Neuralgia.  Physicians 
call  it  Neuiwgia  of  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  Morphine 
affects  the  heart,  and  at  one  time  nearly  killed  me. 

.  .  Severe  pains  at  times  along  the  whole  length 
of  spine,  and  nearly  constant  across  the  kidneys  and  at 
end  of  spine." 

We  had  but  one  report  of  the  case,  and  that  a  brief 
•  one,  until  October  noth,  18tS,  when  the  following  was 
received.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Treatment  has  been 
doing  a  good  work,  and  that  the  lady,  to  use  her  own 
words,  is  "a  wonder  to  all  her  friends." 

“  Last  April  I  procured  a  Home  Treatment  from  you 
and  have  written  you  once  since  then.  I  have  tMWii 
greatly  benefited  by  the  use  of  the  Oxygen.  When  I 
wrote  you  a  description  of  my  case  you  expressed  the 
opinion  that  with  freedom  from  care  and  work  I  might 
be  cured  by  taking  the  Treatment  I  have  never  workc-d 
so  hard  or  steadily  as  through  the  past  summer,  and 
hart  not  felt  eo  well,  eo  much  alive  for  gears,  and  all 
,  this  from  the  use  gf  onlg  about  ha(/  a  Treatment.  I 
have  been  so  very  busy  that  I  have  not  taken  the  Oxy¬ 


gen  rc^larly  at  all ;  neither  have  I  reported  to  yon  but 
once  before,  so  I  could  blame  no  one  but  myself  if  I 
were  not  benefited.  I  have  nut  felt  quite  as  well  for  - 
the  past  two  weeks,  but  am  going  to  oe  more  faithful  in 
the  use  of  the  Oxyran,  and  I  hope  to  improve.  lam  a 
wonder  to  all  mg  friends,  but  I  give  the  credit  where  it 
is  due— to  the  use  of  the  Oxygen." 


NTRONC  TESTinONV  FROM  A 
PHYSICIAN. 

A  physician  in  Troy,  Tenn.,  whose  wife  was  in  the 
early  stages  of  Consumption,  wrote  to  us  in  May  last, 
ordering  a  Treatment.  In  a  second  letter,  received 
some  weeks  after  the  Compound  Oxygen  was  received, 
he  says : 

"  She  coughs  some.  Has  no  night  sweats.  Had 
some  chills  lately ;  short  breath  ;  pain  in  left  lung 
under  breast ;  some  hejnorrhage  recently  ;  appetite  and 
sleep  moderate  ;  losing  flesh  since  using  Compound 
Oxygen  ;  is  some  better  in  all  respects ;  coughs  up 
some  bl<K>d  and  pure  pus  ;  breathes  better  than  before 
using  Compound  Oxygen.” 

W’e  did  not  hear  again  from  the  case  until  Sept.  Rd. 
1SH3,  when  a  letter  came  in  which  the  writer  states  that 
he  liad  been  waiting  to  see  if  the  good  work  begun  by 
our  Treatment  was  going  to  be  permanent.  His  report, 
which  we  give  below,  is  highly  satisfactory  : 

"  You  will  no  doubt  think  that  I  have  been  very 
negligent  in  writing  you  in  regard  to  my  wife's  case. 
Please  receive  my  apology.  I  ua*  Just  waiting  to  see 
if  what  your  Treatment  was  doing  would  be  permanent. 
1  have  eo  much  to  say  that  I  hardly  know  where  to 
begin. 

"I  gave  you  the  symptoms  when  I  made  the  order. 
For  t^ first  three  weeks  my  w\fe  did  not  improve  any. 
After  that  tlsne  she  improved  Jowlg  but  steadily.  She  is 
now  like  a  new  person.  She  is  gaining  all  the  time.  Her 
breathing  is  better  than  for  two  geari,  and  she  is  gaining 
stremHh  and  flesh. 

“When  she  b«^n  your  Compound  Oxygen  eh* 
could  not  walk  ftfig  yards  without  (treat  eMaustion. 
She  can  now  walk  half  a  mile  uith  but  little  fatigue. 
Her  longs  pain  her  but  little.  She  sle-ps  well  at  ni^t ; 
appetite  good ;  has  not  had  any  hemorrhage  since  last 
■My,  and  then  light ;  and,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  she 
said  this  morning  that  she  began  to  feel  like  herself 
again. 

“  We  feel  to  rejoice  with  thankful  gratitude  that  we 
commenced  using  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment. 

“  You  are  at  lil>erty  to  refer  to  me  or  my  wife  any  one 
simUarig  afflicted.'' 


DISTURBED  ACTION  OF  THE 
HEART. 

A  patient  at  South  Haven.  Mich.,  writes  : 

“It  (Compound  Oxygen)  has  proved,  under  Clod's 
blessing,  of  great  benefit  to  me.  I  fuliv  believe,  as  do 
others,  that  it  ha*  been  the  means  gf  prolonging  mg  life, 
as  I  iiad  been  subject  to  sinking  spells  of  a  serious 
nature,  of  more  or  less  frequency,  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  dating  from  a  serious  illness  of  nervous  prostra¬ 
tion.  The  action  efthe  heart  woe  also  greatly  disturbed, 
accompanied  by  a  dull,  heavy  pain.  Both  of  these 
troubles  ceased  at  once,  and  effectually,  as  they  have 
never  troubled  me  since  the  first  inhalation  (two  yean 
agot.” 


i  Unr  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen  is  sent  free  of  charge.  It  contains  a  history  of  the  discovery,  nature, 
j  and  action  of  this  new  rem^y,  and  a  record  of  many  of  the  remarkable  results  which  have  so  far  attendra  its  use. 

Also  sent  free,  “  Health  and  L%fe,"  a  <|usrterly  record  of  cafes  and  cures  under  the  Compound  Oxygen 
\  Treatment,  in  which  will  be  found,  as  reported  by  patients  themselves  anu  opkh  ron  verification,  more 
remarkable  reeuUs  in  a  single  period  of  three  months  than  all  ths  medieal  journals  of  the  United  States  can  show 
ia  a  ysar. 

Defositort  on  Pacific  Coast.— H.  E.  Mathews,  606  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  will 
fill  ordera  for  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  on  Pacific  Coast. 

I  DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN, 

■  S:  2:  palen.^.b.'.Vd:”'  neg  and  ml  Girard  St.  (BS.  OnUB  llirai),  PAi/a.,  Pa. 


rifTT  TKABS  RBFORB  THE  PTBUC  upon  thrir«xep1lenc«  alone  taxTC  attained  an 
VNPimrHASEB  rRI-UllllBRCB,  which  esiabllahea  them  aa  WBeqaatled  In 
TOI^E.  TOUCH,  WORKMANSHIP,  AND  DURABILITY. 
Warrroaaat:  Ilf  FtM  Aveaae.  New  Tarkt  f04  R  tOR  Ralllaiere  «t..  BalMainre. 


DB.  PBICB’S . 

BROW  FLiKB  (Oroff'a,  St.  Paul). 


HARFORD’S,  when  not  freah . I 

C.  A  AK  DREWS  A  CO.  (Contains  alum.) 

(Milwaukee.)  “Recal.”*  ' 

BCLC  (Powder  sold  loose) . 


BFMPOBD’S,  when  not  fresh . 

REPORTS  OF  GOVERNMENT  CHEMISTS' 

As  to  Purity  and  Wholesomeness  of  the  Royal  Bakiiie  Powder. 

“  I  have  tested  a  psAatte  of  Royal  Rakine  Powder,  which  I  purchased  in  the  open  market,  and  And  it  com 
posed  of  pare  and  wholesome  ingredients.  It  U  a  rream  of  tartar  powder  of  s  high  depee  of  merit,  and  doei 
not  contain  either  alum  or  pliosphates,  or  other  injurious  substances.  E.  Q.  LUVK,  Ph.U." 

“  It  is  a  scientific  fact  that  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  is  absolutely  pure.  H.  A.  MOTT,  Ph.D.” 


HEAT  and  MOISTURE  the  ESSENCE  of  LIFE. 


During  Spring  westher,  noth¬ 
ing  so  preserves  and  kee|w  in  r- 
I  feet  order  the  fiiix  tion. 
I  of  the  body  as  a  teaspoon. 

I  ful  of  Tnrraint's  Bell* 
"*l*er  Aperleui, 
I  taken  in  hot  water. 
I  half  an  hour  befott 
V  I  breakfast. 


SELTZER 


.V  lea«poonfal  in  a  I 
glasa  of  hot  water,  |  \ 

every  morning,  be-  I 
fore  eating,  U  iiotL— 
only  extremely  benefit 
clal,  but  a  protection  I 
againet  disease,  which  no  I, 
one  can  afford  to  disregard. 


JHendarhr, 

Blllouaiiess,- 

and  all  ailments  of 
Spring,  take  one  tea- 
apoonfhl  in  hot  water. 
I  which  will  give  instant  relief. 


For  Sale' by  aU  I>rtigyist», 


